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Art. L—DEBTS AND FINANCES OF THE STATES OF THE UNION. 


WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR GENERAL CONDITION AND PROSPERITY. 
NUMBER X. Be i 
THE WESTERN STATES—ILLINOIS, (2p arrictez.) 


[We now resume the publication of a series of papers, under the same general 
title prefixed to the present article, written expressly for the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, by Tuomas Prentice Kerte., Esq., of New York, now and for several 
years editor of the U. 8. Economist, previously of the Democratic Review, etc., 
whose ability, industry, and research, are fully evinced by these and other con- 
tributions to the history of the finances of the United States. As we have here- 
toiore stated, these articles contain the most comprehensive and reliable account 
of the debts, finances, and resources of the several States, that have ever been 
collected in a connected and convenient form, and are most valuable for reference, 
present and future. The first was of an introductory and general character, 
and related chiefly to the State debts of Europe and America, but also presented 
particular statistics of the debts of Great Britain, France, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The second commenced the account of the in- 
debted States respectively. For convenience of reference, we give the subjoined 
index to the series, showing the volumes, pages, etc., in which each previous 
number was published :— 


Nos, Volume, Pages. Number of. 
1 State debts of Europe and America........ xvii, 466-480 Nov. 1847 at 
2. New England States, Maine, and Mass..... XVii, 577-587 Dec., 1847 ‘Vaal 
8. Middle States, New York..........cccees XViii. 243-255 Mar., 1848 
4. ° Pennsylvania... eeoveveces xx. 256-269 Mar., 1849 
5. . Maryland..... eeucee tenes xx. 481-493 May, 1849 
6. Western States, Indiana.............e00: xxi, 148-168 Aug., 1849 
Ie , GPs caves ves b demas ibid Yes Xxi. 389-410 Oct., 1849 
8, , Michigan........seseee+.  Xxii, 181-1456 Feb, 1850 
9. “ ae ii 659-671 Dec., 1852 
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It will be noticed that the present article and the last in the above list are 
alike devoted to the State of Illinois. However, the paper now published chiefly 
consists of statistics of recent years, and hence not embraced in the preceding 
paper ; and whatever portion of the history of the State is reproduced we deem 
desirable to a satisfactory view of the subject. 

We would also refer those who may wish to consult our other articles on 
State debts to the number of the Merchants’ Magazine of May, 1857, vol. 
xxxvii., pp. 531-547, in which we published the most recent financial accounts 
of seventeen States, with lists of references to all our previous articles in regard 
to those States. We shall hereafter publish a similar resume of the financial 
accounts of most of the Stgtes made up for the last fiscal year preceding January 
1, 1858, with further lists of references.*—Ep. Mer. Mac. ] 


Tue great State of Illinois is one of the most remarkable in the Union 
in regard to its financial history, since with great natural resources it 
has undergone the greatest vicissitudes. Under the influence of over- 
wrought credit it was brought to insolvency, from which it has vigorously 
recovered, until it has become one of the most prosperous, if not, in fact, the 
most prosperous, of the Union in respect of its finances, The ‘soil of the 
State is of the most fertile description, and its situation such as a glance 
at the map demonstrates to be the most favorable to commerce. It is, as 
it were, the counterpart of New York, since, like it, it abuts on the great 
lakes on one side, while on the other it is watered by the largest rivers. 
In size, Llinois ranks as one of the largest States of the Union, having an 
area of 55,410 square miles, or 35,462,389 acres. The general ‘disposition 
of this land by the Federal Government has been as follows :— 


Area..... penneeeeseces Lisnatbes ase’ 46 Santestoune acres 85,462,389 
School donations........ Nd oS ea Sed os 1,001,795 
Military services. ........ccesceessscees 9,060,330 
DL INUUN 5 ch. de dee eecah hsnd¥ cece 48,989 
Government seats............. ec reer 2,560 
Private claims, &c...........eeeeeeee ib ae 811,484 
Swamp lands....... fewmben sain dane wi 1,838,413 
CE, GIO. ss ccetccecsecconcess eae 590,915 
Central Railroad.............6. ranks ees 2,595,000 
FAS pre peren a jesackip eens 6 Ses 20,317,908 
Pt Pi <cncehbdecuneseas 9.050 Per eer yr rs 85,462,389 


In 1810, Illinois had a population of 12,282 souls, of which a number 
were French settlers on the rich soil of the Illinois River valley, In 1814, 
the sales of land under the General Government commenced, and they 
had been annually as follows, down to the close of the last fiscal year :— 


ACRES LAND SOLD ANNUALLY IN ILLINOIS, 





Acres sold, Pop'n. Acres sold, Pop'n. 
1814....006. 119.631 i ge > | re 63,771 
1815..... eove 104,255 BOGEs Sccceees 27,264 
1816....-008- 188,908 BONO wees ese 59,825 
1817. ..ccceee 177,721 eth PPTL 41,829 
1818....c008. 220,449 HEED i weckwe 45,555 
1819... 20000. 69,027 | 81,389 
1820. ..eeees 13,138 SES11 1! 2687... sieve 58,207 





* Governors and other officials of several of the States are very suslnag in forwarding to us 
copies of their public documents. We trust that those from whom we have not recently received 
such publications, will furnish them to us at an early day.— Editor Merchants’ Magazine. 
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Illinois. 


Acres sold. Pop’n. Acres sold. Pop’a. 


1828. ..eseeee 92,402 1848... .cce0e 445,469 
1829...++000- 209,892 DORE cccs aces 486,997 
1830...+.ee0: 814,407 157,441 | 1845......... 481,105 
1831, ...+00- 844,577 1846......... 460,967 
1832. ..eeee0- 255,331 1847......-- . 506,802 
1838, ..--600+ 859,637 1848... weees 899,730 
1834. ..e.e00- 847,823 1849....,.00- 201,000 
1835.. : 2,062,707 1850......44- 106,012 851,470 
1836.....+- 8,088,511 1851... ..c0ee 233,107 
1887. ..+e00 1,024,920 1852. ....00-- 717,893 
1888. .....00. 700,691 1858..... cece 1,279,085 
1839..... eee 1,127,403 1854.....066- 1,098,909 
1840. ..e.e00. 888,233 476,183 | 1855 .......- 432,925 1,800,251 
1841,.... osee 298,276 1856........+- 118,000 
1842. ..cceees 438,825 BOOT. cccccse: 165,713 





The last sale of land was in December, 1856, at the Danville district, 
18,000 acres, closing the interest of the Federal Government. 

The first sales were mostly on the streams and shores, and were but 
moderate in amount up to 1830, but were then largely developed under 
the speculations of succeeding years, until the great revulsion of 1837. 
The efforts then made at reviving the public works and the growing im- 
migration from Europe, sustained the demand for lands until nearly all 
those available in the hands of the Federal Government were sold. In 
1850, the government still held about 11,000,000 acres of superior lands, 
which were situated in the interior of the State, but unavailable because 
not commanded by any water courses, At that time it made a grant of 
2,595,000 acres to the State of Illinois, to assist in building the Central 
Railroad. The State made over the grant to a company which under- 
took and completed this work, the effect of which has been to enable the 
government to sell all its remaining lands in the State of Illinois, and 
develop a high degree of prosperity in that region. 

The State of Illinois, as we have said, is bounded on the northeast by 
Lake Michigan, on the shore of which is situated the growing city of 
Chicago. At one hundred miles distant, in a westerly direction, the 
Illinois River becomes navigable, and, draining a most fertile region, 
pours into the Mississippi above the Ohio River, forming an outlet for 
produce to the ocean via New Orleans. The State of New York, in 1822, 
conceived the plan of connecting Lake Erie, 350 miles, with the Hudson 
River by canal, and the situation of Illinois obviously prompted a similar 
undertaking. Hence, as early as 1823, a board of commissioners was ap- 
pointed to explore the route, and estimate the cost of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, 100 miles long. At that time the population of the State 
was less than 100,000, mostly without other connection with markets than 
via New Orleans; with so little resource, therefore, but little was done until 
the general speculative action in lands commenced in 1830. In 1829, 
Congres had granted 500,000 acres of land in aid of the work, the whole 
cost of which was then estimated at $8,654,337. The work progressed, and 
there was realized from the land sales up to 1836, $1,395,911, at which time 
270,000 acres remained on hand. At that time, under the spur of specu- 
lation, which pervaded the whole Union, Illinois embarked largely in 
banks and internal improvements. It issued 3,000,000 of bonds for 
the capital of banks, the State Bank of Illinois and the Illinois Bank at 
Shawneetown. It also issued $10,250,000 of bonds for a grand railroad 
system, of which the Central Road was to divide the State longitudinally, 
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and others, to cross the State east and west. The general speculation in 
lands received a new impulse from these loans and the prospect of the 
expenditure which they would involve. The banks largely expanded 
their loans, mostly in discounts to produce speculators, The State ne- 
— its bonds at great disadvantage. mostly through the United 

tates Bank, in exchange for its notes, and through agents, who failed in 
debt to it. The chief works undertaken by the State, were the canal, esti- 
mated to cost $8,654,337; the Central Railroad, estimated to cost 
$3,500,000; the Southern Cross Road, estimated at $1,750,000; the 
Alton and Terre Haute Road, $1,250,000 ; the Northern Cross, $1,850,000 ; 
and the Warsaw and Bloomington Road, $1,050,000. The expenditure 
on these works, with the $2,000,000 subscription to the State Bank of 
Illinois, and $1,400,000 to the Illinois Bank of Shawneetown, formed a 
State debt of $11,600,000, at the time the great revulsion overtook the 
commercial world, leaving the State in a deplorable condition. The 

pulation was than under 500,000; the public works were all stopped 
in an unfinished state; the annual expenditure upon them had been one 
source of prosperity to the people, aided by the operations of the two 
great banks, whose movement had been as follows :— 


Capital. Loans. Specie. Circulat’n. 
tne ceknnnen i $228,789 $313,902 $243,223 $178,810 
Se reckc ccc cas veer 1,904,550 2,308,102 550,660 653,651 
WR ERE 2,371,840 4,047,509 708,815 1,869,117 
WB iiss tivan WT ne 5,179,200 4,624,371 765,418 2,072,050 
I tities tiene hives 5,435,050 6,046,615 989,172 8,729,618 


The large loans of these banks had been to a great extent to specu’ 
lators in produce, who could not pay, and the banks finally wound up 
with total loss of capital, leaving the State without currency, as without 
means of moving produce to market. The government was without 
revenue, and the Governor, in his message, called attention to the fact, 
that there was not sufficient means at the command of the executive to 
procure letters from the Post office, or hold evening sessions of the Legis- 
lature. 

In July, 1841, the State of Illinois stopped payment on the interest on 
her public debt. In that year the whole State revenue had been $103,065, 
and the expenses $179,807 ; for eight years the revenue had been $739,304, 
and the expenses $1,016,281—excess of expenses $276,977. The State 
had emitted various species of paper which had become much depreciated, 
and which, being receivable for public dues, deprived it of all available 
means. The amount of debt reported by the Governor was, in 1844, as 
follows :— 


Gianl debt, prince as cite cc ctviawderdesceveds $4,741,788 


. SUE Sab dnscaeetwar ent pe, Se 1,148,581 
eeegemepese $5,890,364 

Internal improvement, including bank debt...... -—" 6,712,866 

- " . “ interest. . 1,837,151 
debbtchdameasl 8,550,011 
Total debt.........0. eee Pe A800 (0 ce. 6000 004e eb edenede $14,440,381 


The canal resources were as follows:—Amount expended upon the 
canal, 1836 to 1844, $5,039,284. 
The canal property was valued as follows :— 
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280,476 acres of canal land valued $10 per acre........... $2,804,670 
$70 lots in Chicago. .......eceeceee ceccceess Valued at 350,000 
Serta nn ns danscinans ageedens cab amenastoes 800,000 
ot eae See Maneaese ~ fis peuhass ances 350,000 
1,698“ La Salle.......... Sup  upE Wickes 500,000 
491 “ Joliet and Du Page..... .. BUGIS G3 vies 800,000 
Coal beds and stone quarries,.......escescecccecccescees 100,000 

$5,204,670 


It was estimated that $1,600,000 would complete the canal on what 
was called the “ shallow cut.” 

It was proposed to put those lands and the entire canal into the hands 
of trustees who should borrow on the whole, as security, the sum needful 
to complete the work. When that should have been accomplished, to sell the 
lands necessarily enhanced in value by its operation, and pay—l1st. The prin- 
cipal of that debt and interest until fully paid; 2d. The interest of bonds 
held by those who subscribed ‘to the new loans; 3d. Annual payments 
upon the interest of bonds held by non-subscribers to the new loan; 4th. 
After the interest of all the bonds shall have been paid, to pay dividends 
upon the principal of the bonds held by subscribers to loan. When that 
payment shall have been completed the trust terminates. Without going 
here into the detail of the movement, we may state that it was success- 
fully carried out, the work completed, and the lands gradually sold, pro- 
ducing a result contained in the following extract from the report of the 
trustees, January, 1858. 

The following table contains a classified schedule of the entire amount 
received and expended by the Board of ‘l'rustees from the date of the trust 
in June, 1845, to November 80, 1857 :— 





Expenditures. 
$2,156,975 75 
1,429,606 2) 
89,221 62 
2,142,288 09 
278,357 04 
648,046 53 
62,056 97 
48,568 32 
232,182 49 
11,116 51 





Classification. Receipts. 

1, Loan of $1,600,000, principal and interest.. $1,569,578 00 
2. Construction canal and feeders.......... 2,232 00 
3. Canal lands, sales, protection, dc......... 3,889,449 83 
4. Interest on registered bonds and scrip.... wrerrer rite 
5. Principal on registered bonds and scrip... ssa e eee tees 
6. Maintenance and repairs of canal..... ¢us 7,863 75 
7. Tolls, collection, inspection, dc ......... 1,608,000 88 
8. Canal damages, flowage, &c....... vets aba: ob dene 
9. General expenses and contingencies..... 8 00 
10. Interest and exchange....... Poenccceas 101,026 08 
eG RR erecerce Creeeeccees $7,198,304 79 
Aggregate receipts, 1845 to 1857..........4. pees sgercceccss 
’ PURI: cree ncescasaucasas © ccescceseseces 
Balance to credit of fund, November 80th, 1857. ..........0..- 


This is an admirable result. 
acres, and 965 town lots. 
been more than attained. 


$7,063,369 53 
$7,178,304 79 
7,168,369 53 
109,935 26 


There remains unsold of the lands 54,573 
Thus the estimated value of the lands has 
The canal has been finished; the “ new loan” 


is paid off, principal and interest; interest on registered bonds and scrip 
paid up to the extent of $2,142,288, and $278,357 of the principal dis- 


charged, 
in three equal annual instalments. 


Che mode of selling the lands is one-fourth cash, and the balance 
There is due of these instalments 


$252,195, and the trustees estimate that they will pay this year $350,000 


on the principal of the registered bonds. 


This branch of the State debt has been thus disposed of. The financial 


evils which the State had suffered produced political action upon the State 
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Constitution. Accordingly, a new Constitution of the State, which was 
adopted by the people in 1848, the fifteenth article of which provides 
that there shall be annually levied and collected a tax of two mills, which 
tax so collected, shall, annually, on the first day of January of each year, 
be paid pro rata upon the principal of such of the bonds of the State, 
other than canal bonds, which shall be presented on that day for the pur- 
pose. In addition a tax of 1} mills was levied to pay the interest on the 
public debt. The operation of the 2 mill tax has been very successful. 
In 1849, it reached $210,865; in 1850, $241,100; and in 1851, $275,637. 
In the last three years the amount of bonds presented, January Ist, and 
the amount paid from the 2 mill tax, has been as follows :— 


Paid from 

Bonds pres’d. 2 mill tax. 

January, UE  hidhh Take es ee ald ned at a $1,300,000 $480,000 
MUNTA séencacae inakeneneceeedee 1,269,428 628,000 

. WUT shes cdedcd Meeoceediacess 1,175,420 629,480 


Thus, the amount presented declines, while the fund increases. Many 
holders have manifested a disinclination to receive this dividend upon 
the principal. Some for the reason that it makes each bond fractional, 
and some because they believe the securities will be ultimately paid in 
full, with full interest, and that consequently they are a good investment, 
and they prefer to hold them for full payment at maturity. 

Thus, those two branches of debt have been provided for—the canal 
debt by the operation of that work, and the improvement debt by the 
operation of the 2 mill tax for principal, and the 14 mill tax for interest. 
The State had, besides the canal lands, 252,000 acres, derived from the 
Federal Government for other purposes, and had also the Springfield and 
Meredosia Railroad in operation 56 miles. It had also the partly con- 
structed Central Railroad, running from Cairo, the confluence of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, north 50 miles to Centralia, where it forks, one branch 
running thence easterly to Chicago, and the other continuing north to 
Dunleith, on the Mississippi. In this work the State had expended 
$3,000,000 for construction when it failed. The rich lands in the interior 
of the State were not readily purchased because they were not accessible to 
market. The United States government held 11,000,000 acres in that 
region which had vainly sought buyers during 20 years. To make that 
land available the railroad was indispensable. The land districts of Illi- 
nois, through which the Central Road runs, had all been surveyed and 
been under proclamation an average of 15 years, some of the land 30 
years—that is to say, in all that time any of the land could have been 
entered at the government minimum price of $1 25 per acre. The fol- 
lowing quantities in each district, within five miles of the Central Road, 
were without buyers :— 





Kaskaskia, not sold, over 30 years on market .........acres 23,681 
Shawneetown, “ 30 years on market........ aS emm 401,873 
Vandalia, - 25 years on market..........00.- 844,672 
Danville, ” 19 years on market. ......e..000 372,702 
Dixon, os 11 years on market......00-.0e+- 465,948 

Total. .....00% average 15 years on market..........acres 1,608,876 


Now, of what benefit was this wild land that had been seeking a market 
for over fifteen years, average, without takers, to the government, the State, 
orthe people? If the Federal Government could not sell it, how could the 
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State sell it? Squatters would not go into it because, even with the prospect 
of a pre-emption law in their favor, the lands were so secluded from market 
that there was but little prospect of meeting ultimate payments. The Federal 
Government had granted at different times to 13 Western and Southwestern 
States 12,061,000 acres of the land situated within their respective borders, 
for purposes of internal improvement; and as far as those lands were 
available, they have been sold and appropriated to important works, In 
pursuance of this general policy, the government granted to Alabama, to 
Michigan, and to Illinois, land equal to about 3,240 acres per mile, for 
the construction of the railroad through Illinois to Mobile. This grant 
was made to the States respectively. 

Our former article on the debt and finances of Illinois embraced a 
synopsis of the act making this grant, which was approved September 30, 
1850. See Merchants’ Magazine, of December, 1852, vol. xxvii., pp. 665-6. 

It is very clear that if this land, which had so long been valueless, 
should become the means of selling the remainder, it would be well be- 
stowed. 

The Government gave up one-half to make the other valuable. The 
State could not build the road itself. It had tried once, and failed. But 
it was of great importance to the State that the lands should pass into 
the hands of settlers and become taxable. Accordingly, the State passed, 
February 10th, 1851, a law, of which a full synopsis was given in the 
Merchants’ Magazine of December, 1852, vol. xxvii., pp. 666-7. 

On the 22d of March, 1851, the company, by its president, accepted 
the act. On the same day the Treasurer of the State of Illinois signed a 
receipt for $200,000 in specie. On the 24th of March the Governor exe- 
cuted the deed of “ all the lands granted by the Goverment of the United 
States to the State of Illinois; also, the lot of ground obtained by the 
State of Illinois within the city Cairo, for a depot; also, the right of way, 
grading, embankments, excavations, survey, work, materials, profiles, 
plates, and papers, in anywise appertaining to said railroad and branches.” 

On the day of the execution of this deed, the company, bf its presi- 
dent, executed a deed of trust to Morris Ketchum, John Moore, and 
Samuel D. Lockwood, of the above property, and in addition, the roads 
that may be built to secure the objects mentioned in section fifteen of 
the act of the State of Illinois. 

Congress having donated six sections, of 640 acres each, on each side 
of the road, it follows that the grant is 3,840 acres per mile. The final 
location of the road determined its length at 676 miles, consequently the 
aggregate grant is 2,595,800 acres. For that land, patents were issued 
from the Land-office to the company, and under the trust, these lands 
were appropriated, and classed, as follows, to secure construction bonds :— 

















400,000 acres, inferior farm lands, SEs f Suaxs cece $2,406,000 
1,200,000 “ — good . BETO. iciccese 12,000,000 
300,000 “ superior “ at 18 ..0... sence 4,500,000 
100,000 “ townsites, coal beds, dic.,at 25........... 2,500,000 
2,000,000 acres, to secure construction bonds.,.........+ e $21,400,000 
250,000 “ in aid of interest fund, at $10........... 2,500,000 
345,000 “ contingent fund, “as Pe wa 8,450,000 
2,595,000 acres, average present value..........+.++ oo. $27,350,000 


The amount of construction bonds issued, not over $17,000,000, and 
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the works erected by their expenditure, are additional security for their 
payment. 

The 2,000,000 acres of land being devoted to the payment of the prin- 
cipal of the bonds, the interest is secured by 250,000 acres set apart for 
that purpose, the net income of the road, and the capital stock, since 
it was estimated that the $17,000,000 of bonds would suffice to construct 
the road, and there remained 345,000 acres at the disposal of the company. 
The provisions of the charter were complied with, and on the finishing 
of the first 50 miles of road, the $200,000 was returned to the company. 
The capital of the company was fixed at $17,000,000—177,000 shares of 
$100 each ; on this was assessed the $200,000 deposited with the State 
Treasurer. Of the whole number of shares there had been issued up to 
March, 1857, 140,347; on the most of which, $40 per share has been 
assessed. It was then proposed to increase the number of shares to 
255,000, making the nominal capital $25,000,000. The new shares were 
distributed among the old stockholders. The unissued shares of the capital 
stock, 29,653, were held to cover optional rights to subscribe conferred 
upon takers of the free land loan. The bonds issued by the company, on 
security of the 2,000,000 acres and the road itself, were made payable 
in 1875; of the whole issue ($17,000,000) $4,115,000 bear six per cent 
interest, and $12,885,000 bear seven per cent interest. The amount realized 
for these, was $14,798,944 ; the company retains $626,500 on hand. On 
the expenditure of these bonds, the company made a new loan of $3,000,000 
secured upon the unappropriated 345,000 acres, as above. These bonds 
issued at seventy, realized 22,079,876 61. The whole issues of the com- 
pany stood, March Ist, 1857, as follows :— 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD TO MABCH, 1857. 





Debtor. Creditor. 
Permanent expendit'res. $21,447,949 47 | Capital stock............ $3,258,615 00 
Interest acccunt....... 1,623,537 61 | Constr’n b’ds,($16,378,500) 14,798,944 81 
Interest fund........ ove 28,852 60 | Free land b'ds,($3,000,000) 2,079,876 61 
—-———— | Opt’l. rg’t. scrip, ($872,000) 826,673 75 
DOA, 0.0csc ce sigcce ce $23,100,339 68 | Net floating liabilities.... 2,136,229 51 
Bl acacteviue cate $23,100,839 68 





The lands held by the trustees for the principal of the construction 
bonds, for the interest of the bonds, and for the free land bonds, are sold 
monthly to actual settlers at a price of $6 a $30 per acre, according to 
location. On the purchase of the land, the buyer receives a contract for 
a deed, and pays two years’ interest on the amount at three per cent per 
annum cash, The principal is paid in four annual instalments. The first 
two years from the date of his contract, to each annual payment is added 
one year's interest in advance on the balance of payments, It is agreed, 
also, that at least one-tenth of the purchase shall be fenced and cultivated 
each year, so that one-half shall be improved when the last note is due. 
Thus, if 160 acres are purchased, at an average of $10, the whole pay- 
ments in six years amount to $1,792. On the completion of the last 
payment, one-half the land being under cultivation, the buyer receives a 
full deed of the land from the trustees, who are bound to appropriate the 
proceeds of payments, each year, to the cancelment of the bonds. The 
sales have been rapid up to January, 1857. They were as follows :— 
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Total Cash on Interest 

Total acres sold. principal. principal. received, 
559,136 09 acres cunstruct'n. I'ds. for.. $6,846,896 79 $L1,z58 52 $321,350 21 
153,300 91 “ interestfund “ .. 879,991 50 491,92655 13,812 83 











162,774.01 “ free “ ..  1,998,84504 9,32910 87,531 62 
Total $65,211 01 acres sold for........++- $9,725,733 33 $512,544 17 $422,694 66 
Add total of town lots sold for........... 58,66055 24,25431  1,90427 
Grand total of all sales to Jan., 1857..... $9,784,393 88 $536,798 48 $424,598 93 

Notes received. Total of all sales. 

559,136 09 acres construction lands for... $7,173,611 06 $7,506,249 79 

153,800 91 “ interest fund “  .. 416,175 59 920,914 97 

152,774 01 “free “ wii 2,127,581 77 2,224,442 49 





Total 865,211 01 acres sold for............. $9,716,368 42 $10,651,607 25 
Add total of town lots sold for............. 35,462 58 61,621 16 





Grand total of all sales to Jan., 1867 ........ $9,751,881 00 $10,718,228 41 


The average of sales, per acre, up to January, 1856, were $9 78; in 
the year 1856, $13 52 per acre, and there remained on hand 1,729 789 
acres, January, 1857, which, at the same valuation, are worth $22,000,000, 
making $33,000,000 ‘realized from the lands, It is to be observed that 
some $2,000,000 of bonds have been actually canceled from the cash 
pay ments—the first notes not having yet m: itured. This mode of selling 
lands, not only places the company in funds to make annual purchases of 
bonds, but by settling the lands it furnishes freight and traffic to the road. 
The lands of the company lie along its route 700 miles through one of the 
richest countries in the world. Its position, being south of Mic higan and 
Wisconsin, insures to it a better and softer climate, of which the farmer 
feels practically the benefit, in shortening by a month the season for fod- 
dering cattle, and in the security of the corn crops from those frosts, 
which, borne on the winds that sweep the lakes, so often “kill out” the 
harvests of the Northern States. The broad and rich prairie lands afford 
advantages which the settlers in the wooded districts of other States do 
not appreciate, and which, indeed, are not brought out fully without 
the operation of internal works of improvement, which supp ily all that 
nature has withheld. It is seldom that any spot of land contains all the 
gifts of Providence. It is there that she has spread, as a lawn, the richest 
lands, charged with more fuel and water than almost any other section. 
Her streams flow gently through the rich alluvion, and Mr. Charles Lyell 
states :— 


“There is more good bituminous coal in Illinois than in England, and it is far 
more easily mined and laid out ready for transit than there.” 

There is an absence of timber, which has been considered by immigrants 
a drawback. Experience has, however, shown the contrary. Those who 
have settled the timbered lands of Ohio and Pennsylvania, can testify to 
the weary life-time of labor required to clear those tracts of stumps, and 
to wrench from the frow ning forest the breadth of a good farm for culti- 
vation. 

From this it will be observed that timber is the great nuisance upon 
fresh land, beyond what is wanted for posts, rails, and buildings. Now, 
all the head waters of the Mississippi and the Missouri command limitless 
timber lands, From the falls of St. Anthony alone, more timber can be 
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delivered than would supply an empire. That timber rafted to Cairo, 
will supply —over tne great Central Road, which, running north one hun- 
dred and seventeen miles, then forks, and traverses the whole State in two 
lines, in a convenient form, all the wants of the farmer, far cheaper than 
they could cut it themselves, without leaving a stump in their way. The 
same railroad which brings their timber carries away their produce. 
Those lands owned by the company, and all selected from the best in the 
State for farming purposes, are equal, in extent, to the whole State of 
Connecticut, and are hourly improving, in value, through the increasing 
population in a juvenile State, where the only land now in first hands, is 
that held by the company. Each new settler not only pays more than 
the face of the bonds on taking possession, but he commences an operation 
which insures to the road business for all future time. ‘The inexhaustible 
supplies of coal not only insure to the company the cheapest fuel for 
working their engines, a number of which, driven by coal, being already 
in operation, but ensures an ample supply of fuel through the whole 
region. Under these circumstances, it is certain that one-half the com- 
pany lands being sold for a sum equal to three-fourths the whole cost of 
the work, the remaining portion in view of the daily enhancing value of 
land in that region, will amply meet the remaining acquirements. Thus, 
the cost of the road, as above, was $23,100,339. The sales of lands to 
September Ist, 1857, were as follows :— 





To January, 1857............ 865,211 acres for $10,713,228 
January to September, 1857... 256,629 “ 8,674,491 
RPE poaseve 1,181,840 $14,387,719 
On hand, September Ist....... 1,463,160 estimate $18,400,000 
ee ld veigwthwh Ga we 2,595,090 $32,787,719 


This gives a value of nine millions more than the cost of the road. 

The great prosperity with which the State of Illinois has been endowed, 
from the operation of the canal and the Central Railroad, has been enhanc- 
ed by the other railroads in operation in the State, reacts reciprocally 
upon the works which had produced it, and at this moment the demand 
for land in that region is very active. 

The population of the interior has increased at a very rapid rate along the 
line of the railroads. Thus, that of the thirteen counties through which 
the Galena and Chicago Railroad runs due west, was as follows :—1840, 
46,992; in 1850, 178,417; in 1855, 297,974—that is to say, one-fourth 
of the whole increase in the one hundred counties of the State, during 
five years, was in these thirteen counties. The Central Railroad has been 
Operating less than two years, yet the concentration of population upon 
its line is greater than the large one indicated above. If we take six 
counties on the Chicago branch, in the heart of the State, we may ob- 
serve the increase :— 

POPULATION OF SIX INTERNAL COUNTIES, 





1840. 184}. 1850. 185}. 

RN ea ; 6,565 6,904 10,163 19,578 
eon sete 8,247 3,316 5,002 8,508 
a iepetihiee 8,039 2,729 8,988 8,365 
a at Mesbabene «nee none 1,087 1,606 8,053 
Champaign.......00c000- cove 1,475 2,041 2,649 6,566 
Livingston.......... paces be 159 1,000 1,552 4,606 
BE cicdcackddabedans 15,085 17,217 24,960 50,976 
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Thus the population in those counties has more than doubled in the 
last five years, and has only within a short time had an outlet to market 
over the Central Railroad, and this outlet is all that is required. Fuel, 
brick, clay, and limestone, abound in all the region, and the railroad, as 
it were, puts those necessaries into circulation. It follows that land has 
rapidly risen in those counties. The progress of the State, may, in some 
degree, be illustrated as follows :— 


Miles of Taxable 

Population. railroad. property. 
DE bbecnekee60.6.000n00 476,137 56 $69,841,419 
Dri sed ¢dbnneusads 60 665,121 56 $2,327,105 
See eR UCAS ULS COS GawES Ss 851,420 os 105,432,752 
ROUEs Chaska ones eeenens 1,300,251 2,761 334,898,425 


Thus, since the failure of the State in 1840, its population has tripled— 
it has ac quired 2,700 miles of railroad whic h cost $81,000,000, of capital 
brought into the State from Europe and the Eastern St: ates, while its 
assessed property has increased five times its value, and its debt greatly 
diminished. Although its old chartered banks went out of existence in 
the collapse of 1839- “40, the state adopted a general banking law similar 
to that of the State of New York, under which its banking operation has 
progressed as follows :— 


No. b’ks. Capital. Loans. Stocks. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
TOs as BONE cdecccusee cepedese sccucvene stwoscte.. scecesense 
1853... 23 $1,702,456 $386,404 $1 780,617 $419, 371 $1,351,780 $522, 476 
1856... 386 3,840,946 337,675 3,777,676 759,474 3,420,985 1,267,230 
1858... 45 5,098,152 7,573,547 6,895,974 676,117 1,146,682 1,146,682 


It will be observed that these are mostly banks of circulation, whose 
notes are secured by the deposit of State stocks, of which the following 
were the character, January Ist, 1858 :— 


ILLINOIS BANKING BASIS—JANUARY, 1858. 














Character of securities. Amount. Value. Equal to. 

Missouri State 68.......eee008 sak vevae $3,817,000 80 $3,051,600 
VERDI RUE OB i ink dic cceccceeavecs 720,000 83 641,520 
LOnisiAte Bhate O68. ooce che cicceccescecs 869,000 83 803,780 
pe ee ee re 511,000 84 429,244 
South Carolina State 68.....ccceeecees 248,000 89 220,720 
South Carolina 68..........e00- éseveas 100,000 100 100,000 
OSTA BORN Clie. d ccdicecelessiewedeses 86,500 100 86,500 
CNA ies died pwd dceeades ‘ 179,281 102 183,815 
Kentucky State 66......ccccccccccsees 3,000 100 19,000 
DUE ME i ca 56g 6d ac 0 baa es 623,007 95 591,857 
SINGIN GHOMAMSOTORE. 5 oo. cc. coec cecess 323,236 75 242,427 
TE a iis winah wide Weide 0 ww A $6,895,974 $5,867,591 
Total circulation outstanding January Ist, 1858...... St) Aen Oe, eee 5,835,574 
Excess of securities over circulation.........c..ccceeececerecs $31,945 

To which should be added the semi-annual interest on the Missouri 
bonds, retained by the auditor.......+..eeeeeees acta ee ave 114,510 
Making total excess of securities............- afjnes cexenuses $146,456 


The amount of circulation delivered to the banks, in return for the se- 
curities lodged, does not represent the amount in the hands of the pub- 
lie, since the banks cannot always keep out the whole amount. It is to 
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be observed that Illinios banks are mostly those of circulation. The cap- 
ital is entirely invested in stocks, which are pledged with the State officer 
for circulating notes, These notes are loaned in various ways. 

The revenue of the State of Illinois being now abundant for all its 
wants, its lands in process of rapid settlement, having a good provision 
of railroads, and its debt diminishing under the operation of adequate 
funds, its future is one of bright promise, and the public works within its 
borders will partake in its growing prosperity. 





Art. IL—MONEY AND BANKING.* 


To Frrmman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine:— 


Dear Sir :—It is sometimes refreshing and satisfactory, for the pioneer 
of a reformatory movement, to look back and to count the steps that he 
has gained, in the slow, but onward progress of his cause. Most reforms 
move slowly at first, but if they are founded in truth, their final triumph 
is certain. It is now nearly five years since I had the honor to contribute 
an article, relating to this subject, to the Merchants’ Magazine, but since 
that time it has been discussed from every point by many able and in- 
telligent writers, so “ that he that runs may read.” It is true, none have 
advocated exactly the same doctrines as myself, but still progress has been 
made, in the acknowledgement, by more than one writer, of the important 
principle of depreciation ; the marvel is, that its tendency and effect had 
never before been perceived, The currency is now no longer a mystery, 
but a matter that all may understand who will take the trouble to read 
the Merchants’ Magazine. I have been led into these desultory remarks 
from a casual glance over your pages upon this subject, since I last wrote ; 
congratulating myself, as a party concerned in the warfare, upon the per- 
ceptible progress we have made. I must now attend to the subject, and 
shall endeavor to discuss some points which may have escaped the notice 
of others. 

The credit and banking system, within the last few years, has been 
spreading all over Europe—France, Russia, and Germany; and, in fact, 
every other country has been extending its trading and monetary institu- 
tions. The late crisis has consequently been more extensive and severe 
than usual, and its circling wave may be longer before it reaches its final 
destination. England appears to have suffered as much, or more, than 
any other nation, notwithstanding the bank monopoly and the large 
amount of specie in her currency. Tho evil lies in the unlimited increase 
of money, and can never be eradicated under the present system of cur- 
rency. It matters little whether the increase be in gold or in paper. 

In the case of England the limited amount of paper in her currency did 
not save her from difficulty. The deposit system, which like the issue of 
bank notes, operates to pile debt upon debt, with every new loan increasing 
prices, and, of course, expelling the precious metals by depreciation ; 
leaving nothing behind but a stupendous mass of obligations that can 











* Previous articles will be found in vol, 29, page 577; vol. 31, page 188; vol. 83, page 541; vol. 
34, page 185. 
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never be discharged, but at last topples down, overwhelming alike the 
reckless and prudent, the honest and dishonest, in one common ruin. 
And yet, notwithstanding, it is said that some of the English banks that 
have done an extensive business upon deposits are prosperous; but that 
remains to be seen. The Western Bank of Scotland had only seven 
millions of deposits, and she has sunk to rise no more, and many others 
of less note will be found in the same category. Some of them had sus- 
tained no run, but have fallen from their own insanity—the inconverti- 
bility of their own and customers’ investments, or in other words, the im- 
possibility of obtaining the same amount in cash for them, which had 
been paid in credit, Thus, the system defeats itself—swallows up prin- 
ciple and interest, and causes just the same kind of evils as an unlimited 
issue of paper—stops the wheels of honest industry, produces frauds, 
bubble companies, and accommodation paper, and every other meanness 
that combined selfishness and necessity can descend to. Therefore, whether 
we look at the banking system politically or morally we see nothing but 
evil ; even the small savings of the working classes are evaporated, if I 
may be allowed the term, and made into an engine of general oppression, 
All deposits should be made for safe keeping, and should be paid for if 
necessary, but never re-issued, as no profits can be derived from deprecia- 
tion. Therefore, there can be no doubt that money is but “ dead capital,” 
and the less society uses of it the better. Of course, like all other com- 
modities there must be a convenient quantity, but when that is obtained 
its increase should not go beyond the rate of increase of other capital— 
bank facilities and gold getting in an opulent and industrious country are 
only sources of derangement, debt, and poverty. Dr. Smith was perfectly 
correct when he said, * the cheapness of gold and silver discourages both 
the agriculture and manufactures of Spain and Portugal,” but he did not 
very plainly show the mode of operation. The Dr. admits depreciation 
of the precious metals in this instance, though he denies it in others, but 
thinks it was caused by their exportation being taxed or prohibited. In 
this he was evidently wrong, as he was in some other instances. Prohibi- 
tion would no doubt make exportation difficult, and cause greater fluctua- 
tion in prices, which is always a source of evil; but the true cause of 
depreciation was the natural and necessary law of redundancy. Whenever 
this happens the article must depreciate in relative value, that is, measured 
by other things. Thus, Spain would do as we have done for the last nine 
years, she would sell her agricultural and manufacturing produce at the 
price of gold they would command in other countries, while she would 
buy at the depreciated price whatever she imported. Therefore, the gold 
exported from Spain “would be presented to the rest of the world 
gratuitously,” and the maintainance of the labor of gold digging would 
rest as a tax, to be paid by the Spanish community. ‘This state of things, 
as has been intimated, is exactly what our statistics will prove that we 
have been doing for the last nine years. The price of imports has in- 
creased nearly one hundred and fifty per cent, while the price of exports 
has increased Jess than one hundred and twenty-five, showing a balance of 
twenty-five per cent against us in the nine years, which either is, or has 
to be, paid in specie or bullion. But, sir, we have been seriously and 
deliberately told that the precious metals will not depreciate. In other 
words, “it es not possible tor them to become superabundant,” “ that the 
melting-pot of the goldsmith, or subjection to the gold-beater’s hammer, 
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is the ultimate destination of the whole of the vast products of Siberia, 
California, and Australia.” Now, from what we have said it will be per- 
ceived that we cannot adopt this opinion, but we have other reasons be- 
sides those already stated. We have perceived that the faster money in- 
creases the scarcer and dearer it becomes, with respect to its use as money. 
As a proof of this, we may state, if such proof be required, that the joint- 
stock banks have had a meeting in London since the panic, at which a 
resolution was passed to reduce the interest on deposits to six per cent. 
How high it has been is not exactly stated. What chance has “the 
melting-pot and the gold-beater’s hammer” under these circumstances ? 
One thing is certain, that they have not had a relative chance according 
to the production of gold, either here or in England. Cortes and Pizarro 
would never have found such heaps of gold and silver ornaments which 
stimulated the avarice of the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, if either 
country bad had a currency of the precious metals. And yet it is said 
they were both in the most prosperous condition—abounding in wealth 
of all descriptions—the one with a consumable commodity for a currency, 
and the other without any. The development of commerce had not pro- 
duced this social evil of a fixed standard of value, which has always been 
a source of demoralization and oppression among European* nations. But 
to return. 

Mr Carey found it equally difficult to maintain the defunct doctrines 
of the balance of trade and the principle of protection, if he were to admit 
the general depreciation of the precious metals, as Dr. Smith did to up- 
hold Aés doctrine of the beneficial effects of thie issues of bank paper, if he 
had to inake the same admission. The Dr. says upon this subject, “the 
increase of paper money, it has been said, by augmenting the quantity, 
and consequently diminishing the value, of the whole currency, necessarily 
augments the money price of commodities.” But he thought this was 
not the case, because when there was very little else than paper money 
in Scotland, the prices of provisions bore about the same proportion to 
those of England as before the multiplication of banking companies. But 
he admitted that when “ Mr. Hume published his Political Discourses, 
soon after the great multiplication of paper money in Scotland, there was 
a very sensible rise in the price of provisions, owing probably,” as he said, 
“to the badness of the seasons, and not to the multiplication of paper 
money.” He also had to admit in another place, that if more money were 
forced into the channels of circulation than was sufficient to keep prices 
at their natural level it must overflow, and “ would be sent abroad in order 
to seek that profitable employment which it could not find at home.” Dr. 
Smith, like Mr. Carey, seems to have forgotten, or not to have noticed, 
that the only way in which the surplus would be sent abroad was by in- 
creasing the price of imports relatively more than the price of exports. To 
such straits are the learned sometimes driven to uphold a fallacious doc- 
trine. But Mr. Carey, as I have intimated above, attempts to revive the 
old doctrine of protection as a remedy for present financial evils, but it 
has been so thoroughly exploded years ago that there is hardly sufficient 
excuse for saying a word upon the subject. We will, however, say in 





* The kings of France and of England, from the time of Edward I, were in the habit of depre- 
ciating the value of their coins, by alloy and otherwise. Henry VII, following the example of his 
predecessors, reduced his coin considerably, and enacted a law making it death to refuse it, and his 
son, Henry VIIL, improved upon his father’s policy. 
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passing, that if a tariff were enacted sufficiently high to stop the entrance 
for a time of foreign goods, the price of those goods would inevitably rise 
high enough to pay the duty and the wsual price ; then the stream would 
flow over the dam-head as before, but consumption would diminish to the 
extent of the tax, as all taxes must be paid by the consumer; and the 
general rate of profit upon capital would decrease, while under ordinary 
circumstances we should import a certain quantity of the precious metals 
from other countries, sufficient to be employed in the difference of price 
caused by the increased tax. Therefore, the prices of our imports would 
be increased and the prices of our exports decreased, and the foreign 
merchant and manufacturer would obtain the same amount of profit as 
before, lacking that of the decreased consumption; and that is the only 
way in which the foreigner would be affected. Under present circum- 
stances we might retain some of the gold we shall export, instead of im- 
porting the amount from any other source, Other moral evils might ac- 
crue; but by no possibility could the protected country be benefited. The 
argument may be put into a nutshell—no country can gain by producing 
that for which other countries have superior facilities, And it is both 
useless and ridiculous to group mere contemporary facts together, having 
no necessary relation, and ringing changes continually upon the words 
value, utedity, and price, as no three words can be more distinct in meaning. 
[t will deceive no one having any pretentions to science. But to return 
to our subject. The charter of the Bank of France has lately been ex- 
tended for another thirty years, its capital doubled, and other objection- 
able privileges granted. Ten years ago it was not allowed to issue notes 
of a less denomination than five hundred frances, but under the new charter 
this privilege extends as low as fifty francs, and I am not quite sure that 
it is not twenty-five. Louis Napoleon, like the British government, in 
the case of the Bank of England, pockets the proceeds, but like the Regent 
of Royal Bank celebrity, he may awake some fine morning and find his 
money turned to rags—finance will be found less plastic than politics. 
Foreseeing these difficulties, a French journalist lately proposed a 
banking alliance, to lessen, if possible, the intensity of any monetary crisis 
which might happen. He proposed that the leading banks of Europe 
should begin by taking each other’s paper and advising upon financial 
difficulties, but it seems he did not offer the right hand of fellowship to 
the American banks. In this he was mean and uncharitable, and showed 
the narrowness of his views—otherwise the scheme was worthy of John 
Law himself; but its explosion would certainly have rung the death knell 
of banking on that side the Atlantic. The national banks and some 
others of note may weaken the storm of the present crisis, but how long 
they will escape the inevitable fate of all banks is only a question of time. 
The Bank of France has been shinning along for the last two years, some- 
times in a desperate condition, and she will hardly be more stable under 
her new responsibilities and privileges. But to come nearer home. 

Our banking system, notwithstanding all the care and ingenuity dis- 
played in its construction by the currency doctors, has again arrived at 
the condition of confessed and absolute inconvertibility. Within the last 
ten years banks have doubled in number, and still we see notices of new 
applications for charters. Every means have been used to push out their 
paper and to obtain deposits to re-issue, until they had not jive per cent 
of specie upon the average to meet their liabilities. Suspension, there- 
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fore, was the only remedy, and the people took it very kindly—as a mere 
‘matter of course—not only so, but vigilance committees in a great many 
instances, said to be voluntary, ‘undertook to protect the banks from 
outside intruders, who might beso unreasonable as to expect them to 
pay specie for their notes. It is pretty well understoood that fifty per 
ceut will never be realized upon Western debts, and what would have been 
the consequence if suspension had not taken place we can only imagine. 


Bome public writers, however, have said, in comparison with England, 


that our banking system is the sounder of the two, but this we cannot 
allow, for notwithstanding, England may have suffered more from failures 
at present, if we had been obliged to come down to specie prices, no 
doubt, but seventy-five per cent of our debts must have remained unpaid, 
and what will yet be done in this respect must depend upon circumstances 
over which we can have no control—the operation of the crisis in other 
countries, Therefore, under all circumstances suspension was the only 
means of comparative safety, as the banks and the community were both 
embarked in one boat; but are we to be doomed coutinually to stand 
upon the brink of a commercial volcano, the explosion of which at any 
moment may be occasioned by the failure of a bubble company, the loss of 
aship, or the failure of a crop? It is time that these questions were 

avely considered. We have more than doubled our currency within 
the last ten years, consequently our capital and business transactions have 
also nominally doubled! Dr. M’Cay, of South Carolina College, in a 


‘very able article, in this Magazine, December, 1856, satisfactorily proved 


that prices up to that period had increased from thirty-five to forty per 
cent since we had been receiving supplies of gold from California; but 
gur currency increased considerably after that, and his calculation also 
was extremely moderate. And yet in the same number of years, accord- 
ing to the Jast census, our domestic products had only increased at the 
ulmost possible calculation, twenty per cent. Thus, we have created 
within the last ten years a surplus currency of eighty per cent, that is, 
eighty per cent beyond the probable increase of other capital. But other 
countries had also been engaged in the same profitless operation as our- 
selves, and to the same extent, or the re-action must have come much 
earlier. Now, the question naturally arises, who has been benefited by 
this unnecessary addition to the currency, which must have made every 
individual poorer, excepting one class—the money makers. Yes, the 
bankers and the gold-getters have pocketed the whole of this increase, 


‘abstracted from the rate of profit upon capital engaged in other pursuits, 


tude of the evil, or of the amount of tvxation we have suffered, we will 
take the liberty of extending our observations a little further. The bank- 
ing deposits have increased, within the time specified, at least one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent, discounts and loans have also more than doubled, 
therefore, at a moderate calculation, we may say that the currency has 
increased four hundred millions of dollars. We may talk of the Missis- 
sippi Scheme and South Sea Bubble. but where shall we find another such 
gratuitous transfer of property? If the system could possibly continue 
the banks would absorb all the circulating capital of the country, in fact, 
there seems to be no apparent reason why they should not, in time, swallow 
up the whole, except the necessary wages and taxes. We have Spain for 
an example—there is only one alternative—annihilate the present monetary 


But lest this statement should not convey an adequate idea of the magni- 
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system, or it will annihilate the State. We have always been taught 
that natural debts were an unmitigated evil, and it has hitherto been the 
pride of the American system to eschew them; but what difference is 
there whether the debt be a public one or a private one? We have now 
about twelve hundred millions of commercial debt, seven owing to the 
banks, and about four-and-a-half to foreigners, besides private debts incal- 
culable. This is a national debt without a question, which will not be 
paid off for the present. It is a fallacy to assume that we have grown so 
extremely rich within the last few years as taxable statistics have made 
us, while the statistics of the census shows that production has compara- 
tively decreased. If we only multiply by two for the next ten years, as 
we have done for the past, our riches will, of course, increase in the same 
ratio, counted in paper dollars. Thus, the whole is a gigantic humbug, 
and yet no one is to blame. The people, in their ignorance, under blind 
political and economical leaders, have politely given the bankers and 
gold-getters leave to pick their pockets, under the idea that they (them- 
selves) should be benefited. The impetus given to the increase of money, 
by the discoveries of gold all over the world, has introduced a new era in 
finance, which must evoke new principles. The Bank of England has 
found herself checkmated by the joint-stock banks, notwithstanding her 
monopoly, and was only saved from suspension by the interference of the 
government, and yet there seems to be no complaints of imprudence in 
her management. How long the manufacturers of Great Britain will be 
enabled to compete with those of other countries under these new cir- 
cumstances remains to be seen. There is one thing in their favor, how- 
ever—other countries are smitten with the same virulent disease—that of 
money making. Joint-stock companies, as before stated, have been 
formed, and are forming, all over Europe, even in Turkey. The Em- 

eror of France has decided to push gold-getting on the Senegal, so that 
“ will not be behind his English neighbors in making money and sup- 
porting the bank. 

The production of gold for the last year is set down at two hundred 
millions of dollars, and, therefore, at a moderate calculation the amount of 
gold thrown upon the markets of the world for the next decade, will ex- 
ceed two thousund millions, It has also been stated by a legislative com- 
mittee in South Australia that the auriferous soils of that region cannot 
be exhausted in two thousand years. What then will be the consequence 
of pursuing our present system with regard to money? In passing further 
over these circumstances it is hardly necessary to say that the cause of 
the “flight of the precious metals to the East,” about which we have 
lately heard such lugubrious lamentations, is sufficiently explained— 
money, like water, will find the level, and the more there is poured into 
the reservoir, the more it will spread over the surface, until the stream 
be stopped at its fountain. We have now slightly reviewed some of the 
causes of the crisis, and of the evils which a continuance in our present 
course will occasion, and have only to offer the remedy recommended in 
former articles ; that is, to force the withdrawal of bank notes gradually, 
abolish the standard of value, and in the meantime, issue as many treasury 
notes as can be conveniently employed in the operation of government 
and the domestic exchanges. Under these circumstances the currency 
could never be increased beyond the rate of increase of other capital ; and 
when the increased volume of commerce and taxation required an increase 
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of treasury notes, the government could reduce so much of taxes and issue 
the required quantity of notes, which would be so much saved to the 
people. All governments could do the same, and adopt the dollar as a 
mere unit of accounts, without a fixed amount of gold or silver attached, 
and all trading transactions would then be balanced by gold and silver 
~ according to weight and price, the same as all other commodities. 
anks would then be unnecessary. 1 remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
B.QULLEY. 





Art. 111L—GARBLINGS: OR, COMMERCIAL COMMODITIES CHARACTERIZED. 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


WINE—(CONCLUDED.) 


MIXTURES—ADULTERATIONS—PATENT-OFFICE DIRECTIONS—LIQUOR DEALERS’ GUIDE—COUNTERFEITS 
—CIDER—ALCOHOL—PER CENT OF ALCOHOL IN DIFFERENT WINES—DETECTION OF COUNTERFEITS,— 
6UGAR AND MOLASSES—PER CENT OF SUGAR IN DIFFERENT WINES—CREAM OF TARTAR—TARTABIO 
ACID—TANNIN,—OOLORING MATTERS-—JERUPIGA — POKE-BERRIES—RED POPPIES—PRIVET-BERRIES 
—MYRTLE-BERRIES—ELDER-BERRIES—BRAZIL-WOOD —INDIA-WOOD — TEST FOR COLORING ADULTEL- 
ATIONS,—LEAD—COPPER—ZINO— ALU M—COPPE RAS— POTASSA—80DA—LIME—PLASTER OF PARIS— 
PLASTERAGE OF WINES—S8ULPHURIC ACID, ETC,, WITH THEIR TESTS—-CONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS, 


Mixtures—According to the laws of France, which country has paid 
more attention to this subject than all the world besides, a wine which re- 
sults from the mixture of other pure wine is not an adulteration. That 
good wine may result from the mixture of a strong wine with weak; one 
that is light with one that has more body; one that is tart with one that 
is rich and sweet ; one that is wanting in coloring matter with one that 
has too much, and so on. 

It was the primitive practice for manufacturers fo mix the different va- 
rieties of grapes and must before fermentation, in order to produce a par- 
ticular quality of wine; and in the production of the best wines this 
practice still holds. It, however, requires a great degree of experience to 
successfully practice the process. 

The best wnmixed wine made in the United States is made in the county 
of Los Angelos, California. The vine was introduced into that county 
about a century and a half ago, by cuttings from Madeira, and the flavor 
of the grape, and aroma of the wine produced from it, are both maintained 
in the highest degree. It therefore requires no “pure juice” of foreign 
production to give it an acceptable zest. Other species of grape also 
flourish there, and the soil, climate, and labor, all seem to combine to 
place it at the head of our wine-growing districts. 


* For number i, see Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1857, (vol. xxxvii., pp. 19-23;) for number ii., 
sec same for August, (pp. 166-171;) for number iii., see same for September, (pp. 298-303;) for 
number iv., see same for November, (pp. 542-554;) for number v., see same for January, 1858, (vol. 
xxxviii., pp. 48-50; for number vi., see same for February, (pp. 175-183.) 
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Other wines, made in the United States, generally have added to them 
certain proportions of the qualities they are intended to represent. These 
may be considered pure mzed wines. Longworth, the great pioneer in 
American wine-making, has succeeded in producing wine of undoubted 
purity, equal to some of the finest foreign; but, as a general thing, it has 
not the flavor of the chief grape used in its production. 

Adulteration.—W ine is the product of grape juice only. To manufac- 
ture, or to sell} or to offer for sale, any other substance under the name of 
wine, is an adulteration, But to such a pass has the adulteration of liquor 
come in the United States, that, to mend the condition of deficient must, 
the addition of certain substances is advocated with the authority of a 
State paper! In the Agricultural Report of the Patent-office for 1856, 
we are informed that, “sugar, water, brandy, lime, tar, sweet-scented sub- 
stances, &c., may be introduced to advantage before fermentation, so as 
to incorporate well that which can never be done after it. That whenever 
strength is required in wine, the brandy should be put into the must be- 
fore fermentation, with which it is incorporated and modified, the alcohol 
contained in it being always so chemically combined as to be harmless ” 

Now, everybody knows that both grapes and must are subject to certain 
defects or diseases, which render them unfit for the production of potable 
wine, and no amount of correctives can make them capable of producing 
it. To advocate, therefore, that the conditions of must, necessary for the 
production of pure wine, can be made up of materials derived from any 
other material than grape juice, either in its natural or fermented state, 
is a mischievous tendency to adulteration. 

The usual results of defective grapes or must are— 

1. Excessive astringency. This is occasioned by an abortive crop, or 
premature ripening of the grapes, from peculiarity of season. 

2. Acidity, which depends upon the greenness of the grapes, or acetous 
fermentation of the must or wine. 

3. Ropiness or greasiness, which is owing to the deficiency of tannin. 

4, Mustiness, a condition nsually derived from the cask, bottle, or cork. 

5. Turned, or le pouz, a disease by which wine loses its acidity, and 
changes to a dark color, and sometimes takes on a putrid fermentation. 

6. Bitterness. This condition sometimes takes place without known 
cause, in wine made of must possessing all the requisite qualities ; in 
which case it usually ceases after a short time, and after a new fermenta- 
tion the quality of the wine is re-established. 

7. Excess or absence of color, either of which may result from the same 
causes as astringency or acidity. 

Other changes of less moment may take place from a variety of causes. 
Wine, in any of these conditions, is generally susceptible of the acetous 
fermentation, by which it can be converted into vinegar. 

The distribution of wines made of diseased grapes, or from must of bad 
quality, or wine in a diseased condition from whatever cause, whether 
“correctives” have been applied or not, is a vile disregard of public health, 
and should be placed on the same footing as the distribution of other stale 
and diseased provisions; and the advocacy of their use is a reproach to 
the true state of agricultural progress in the United States. 

One of the prime objects of the Patent-office reports should be the dis- 
couragement of adulteration under whatever phase. But in the one above 
referred to, that which of all others it is most difficult to detect, is incul- 
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cated and taught as a species of laudable ingenuity. It is the legitimate 
forerunner of the “ Bordeaux Wine and Liquor Dealers’ Guide: a Treatise 
gn the Manufacture and Adulteration of Liquors, by a Practical Liquor 
Manufacturer,” lately “published for the author” in New York, which 
purports to he the “result of many years’ practice of an entirely new sys- 
tem of manufacturing and adulterating liquors !” 

_ Experienced adulteraters and counterfeiters generally base their opera- 
tions upon certain known qualities which pertain to the substance to be 
imitated, 

Water, alcohol, extractive matter, bitartrate of potassa, and inorganic 
mineral salts, are essential principles to all wines. Whatever may be the 
other qualities, these principles at least must be present, and it is by vary- 
ing their proportions, and adding other things, that the different varieties 
of wine are counterfeited. It is by the variable proportions of the ele- 
mentary principles that different qualities of wine are distinguished, and 
as these principles are all miscible with, as well as constituents of, wine 
in every proportion, it is manifest that of all substances added to wine, 
they are the most difficult of detection, 

Counterfeit wines—For this purpose cider is generally used. Perry, 
which has similar properties, is sometimes substituted. 

According to the “ Wine and Liquor Dealers’ Guide,” cider, prepared 
as a basis for every variety of wine, consists of—cider, forty gallons; pure 
spirits, under proof, three gallons; sugar or syrup, three pounds; and of 
crude tartar, half a pound. These should be well stirred together in a 
full cask, which should be left with the bung open, and exposed to the 
necessary degree of temperature to produce fermentation; after which it 
is racked off, fined, &c., and kept for use. Thus prepared, and mixed with 
water. sugar, honey, tartaric acid, lemon juice, cream of tartar, almond 
oil, fresh grape juice, wine, alcohol, and yeast, it is used for imitating al- 
most every variety of wine in commerce. The finest imitation of Cham- 
pagne is said to be made of equal parts of native Catawba and prepared 
cider, with a little water, lemon juice, sugar, and tartaric acid. Cham- 
pagne is also extensively imitated by charging low-priced stil/ wines with 
carbonic acid. This is done by machinery adapted to the purpose, similar 
to that used for charging soda water, 

The prestige of pure native wines, derived from the spotless name of 
Longworth, has lately received a severe check by the refusal of certain 
wine merchants in Cincinnati to have their wines inspected. This cir- 
cumstance is virtual acknowledgement of adulteration; and it is well 
known that the Cincinnati wine dealers are, to an equal extent, dealers in 
such crude materials as constitute a well-assorted stock, according to the 
“Wine and Liquor Dealers’ Guide.” 

Alcohol.—The exact amount of alcohol in any given sample of wine 
may be ascertained by evaporaticn into a receiver, and testing the fluid 
so collected by an alcoholometer, or by the specific-gravity bottle—the 
chief care in the use of these instruments being a due regard to temper- 
ature, which should be 60° F. 

The quantity of alcohol by measure in different wines ranges from 23.83 
to 6.16 per ceni—port being about half as strong as Scotch whisky, and 
the weak red wines of France about as strong as Scotch ale. 

The following table shows the proportion of alcohol, by measure, in 
the chief varieties of wine :— 
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Marsala.......... 28.83 |Syracuse.. ....... 14.06) Hohenheim........ 10.71 
Tpeeha.cccsesccccs 28,87 | Tavel.ccrcce case 14. |Loiret.cccccrcees 1068 
Raisin............ 28.11 | Luuel............. 18.70] Steinberg, Ist qual. 10.17 
Madeira.......... 20.50} Nice..... ....... 1846] Saint-Seurin....... 10.15 
Port............. 20. | Burgundy........12to 14/ Bordeaux, dom’stic.10 to 11 
Teneriffe.......... 18.20 | Bordeaux, claret ex. Saint-Estephe..... 9.78 
Cape Madeira..... 18.87} to London......13 to 17| Margaux.......... 9.78 
Constantia........ 18.17 | Tent............. 18. | Chateau Latour... 988 
Lachryma Christi.. 18.12 | Champagne, still... 12.77|Tokay............ 9.10 
Vidonia........-. 17.71 | Alicante ....... .» 12.69) Cider, strong ..... 9.10 
Sherry........... 17.63 | Barsac, 2d geowth.. 12.65) Chateau-Haut Brion 9% 

Malaga, old....... 17.42 | Vin de grave..... 12.80) Wiesloch......... 9% 

Lisbun........... 17.42|Tinto...........0. 12.24/Sauveterre....... 8,78 


Careabello........ 17.17 | Frontignac ....... 11.80! Lafitte....... ee. ae 
Bucellas........... 17.01 | Champagne, sp’kl’g. 1177, Saint-Loubes ..... 8.60 
Cape Muscat...... 16.79 | Preignac.......... 11.50} Merignac..... cose OM 
Rouissillon........ 1668 | Hermitage, red ... 11.83| Duchatel St. Julien. 8. 

Johannisberg.....15 to 16 | Cote Rotie ...... . 11.80}| Saint-Macaire...... 7.90 
Malmsey, Madeira,. 16. Barsac, 8d growth.. 11.25 | Macon, red..... -- 7.66 


Malaga, common... 15. | Volnay ..... eet. he, ERM. YOR Severe. Es 
Sauterne......... 15. |Rudenheimer..... 11. | Perry........... 6.78 
Saint George....... 16. | Weinheim......6. IL. | Mead.....sseee0- 670 
Barsac, Ist growth. 14.75 | Eisler ........... 11. |Saint-Aignau..... 6.66 
DAAC cn <ccvnnacn 2400 Saint-Christol...... 11. Cider, DEW .escees 4 
Ge ckscccvices . SONU LOMB cccccccs SOI6 








These estimates are deduced from French analyses, and are considerably 
below those furnished by wines prepared for export, or those ane | 
found in the English and American markets. Hxglish port, Madeira, an 
sherry contain from 21 to 26 per cent of alcohol, and claret from 13 to 
17. Other wines for the English market are brandied in a proportionate 
ratio, 

When brandy or alcoho! is added to wine it remains in a free state— 
does not combine with the other ingredients. To obviate this, it is the 
custom of adulteraters to excite a new fermentation, in order, as it is 
supposed, to effect a thorough assimilation. This operation is ealled 
“fretting in.” 

Various means have been instituted in order to ascertain whether wine 
contains other water, alcohol, extractive, bitartrate of potassa, and salts, 
than are natural to the grape; but, as already stated, owing to their va 
riable proportions, no degree of manipulation, however accurate, can, 
within certain limits, demonstrate whether these principles are natural to 
the grape or added by the hand of man. Evaporation, distillation, &c., may, 
demonstrate the quantity of any one, or all of them, contained in a giver 
sample, but some of them exist naturally in certain wines in more than 
four times the quantity that they do in others. It is, nevertheless, wholly 
impossible to so artificially combine any heterogeneous elements as to 
make the same substance as that of natural formation. 

Counterfeit wine having cider or perry for a basis, may be discovered 
by the quantity of extract after evaporation, Pure wine contains from 
18 to 28 per cent of extract, but cider or perry never less than 30 per 
cent, and from that up to 87 per cent. 

Alcohol obtained by the distillation of cider also differs from that of 
wine. In the former there is a peculiar etherial odor which is never 
present in the latter. The same may be discovered, by the odor disen- 
gaged, in burning the extract. 

There is, however, independent of such means, an indubitable resource, 
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in types of comparison. By having types of wine of known purity, any 
suspected sample purporting to be of the same variety, can always be 
tested. Types of wine for this purpose, should be procured with great 
care from the original producer, and, when practicable, of the same age 
and vintage as the suspected sample purports to be. 

Sugar and molasses.—The quantity of saccharine matter in wine may be 
estimated by means of a saccharometer—the name of ahydrometer, with a 
scale adapted to the proportion of saccharine matter contained in any solu- 
tion. But first it is necessary to separate the extractive matter; this may 
be done by adding a saturated solution of the acetate of lead, in the pro- 
portion of one part to eight of the wine to be examined. This precipitates 
all the extractive except sugar. Then filter the supernatant fluid, and re- 
move the lead from it, as directed, for that substance. The solution may 
now be tested by the saccharometer, or more certainly by evaporation, by 
means of which, the exact amount of sugar may be collected and weighed. 
Its quantity, however, is so variable, that within certain bounds, it is im- 
possible to say whether it is natural or added, excepting by the type of 
comparison. 

In some experiments in England to ascertain the percentage of sugar 
in different varieties of wine procured there, Dr, Bence Jones found it to 
vary, as follows :— 


Paracrette. ....seesscvcccccccces 94 grains of sugar to the ounce of wine- 
TRMIOS . 6 osc cccccccccnccccncoces _ ee » ” ng 
WUT. ccc ccecccdveccssscccess eon -s . ™ 
TROUNOY svc kecivetsceccrsccses. SOOO * . " : 
DOGG iis ccccccovcccccscccctcoces §6§6 40:94 . ‘ i Ky 
Champagne... ....cssseccccccsecs 6to2 * . . ’ 
Ms ansindendsonde sone depe 6to20 * . . . 
RIEUT sn ceceueespepcscscane secs 4to18s “ ™ " 7 


In Claret, Burgundy, Rhenish, and Moselle, none could be detected. 

Cream of tartar or tartrate of potassa.—The presence of cream of 
tartar is constant in every variety of pure wine; the amount, however, is 
extremely variable. It is an addition to all imitations, and therefore 
the quantity present in any given sample, is of much moment, in order to 
compare with what is known to exist in a pure type. The best means of 
ascertaining the amount present is, to take 500 grains by measure of the 
wine, evaporate to dryness, and ignite the residue; by this means the 
cream of tartar is converted into the carbonate of potassa, and the amount 
can be determined by the reaction of dilute sulphuric acid of known 
strength. If, however, the sample has also been adulterated with the 
carbonates of lime, soda, or potassa, this test is fallacious. And in this 
event, the tartrate of potassa should be obtained in crystals from an 
aqueous solution. 

Tartaric acid.—According to Liebig, the Rhine-wines, when old, fre- 
quently contain this acid ina free state. This, he says, is due to the 
custom of constantly adding new wine to the tun, in proportion as the 
old is drawn off. Its effects are to make the wine of more agreeable fla- 
vor, though more injurious in use. It is therefore judicious to destroy 
this excess, in all cases, when it can be done without injury to the wine 
by mischievous means; and for this purpose, Liebig advises the use of 
pure neutral tartrate of potash. But in very many wines the excess of 
tartaric acid is so great—doubtless made so by adulteration, in order to 
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improve the flavor—the quantity of neutral tartrate required to neu- 
tralize it, results in the formation of an excess of acetate of potash, which 
being soluble in wine, vitiates the taste. The remedy, therefore, only 
applies to a naturai excess. In other cases, it is an additional adultera- 
tion. 

The presence of free tartaric acid in wine may be tested by the addi- 
tion of lime water or other alkaline solution, which throws down a white 
precipitate, which is very soluble in an excess of acid. 

Free tartaric acid may also be detected, by adding to a solution con- 
taining it, twice as much of a solution of chloride of potassium, saturated 
at the temperature of 600 F. Stir the mixture with a glass rod for ten ie 
minutes, and bitartrate of potassa will be precipitated. If this test be 4 
applied to wine containing no excess of acid, it will take several hours to 
precipitate the natural brtartrate. 

The amount of free tartaric acid contained in any sample of wine, may ve 
be estimated by the proportion of a test-alkaline solution, which is capa- i 
ble of saturating a given quantity of the wine, And the whole amount 
of tartaric acid, both free and combined, may be ascertained, first by this . 
a process, and afterwards by decomposing the tartrates. In this way any od 

variety of wine may be rendered available for comparison with a type. 

Tannin.—This is one of the most important of thé elementary con- 
stituents of wine, and absolutely essential to its preservation. Hence it 
is a common addition to diseased wines and imitations. 

To ascertain the exact amount in wine, WM. Fuure has discovered the ty 
following simple means, viz.:—that one hundred grains of a solution of uy 
gellatin added to an equal quantity of a watery solution of tannin, is capa- 
ble of precipitating one grain of tannin, To apply this experiment to wine, 
it is only necessary to have due regard to its specific gravity. The quan- 
tity obtained should be compared with that of the type. 

By imitators, kino, log-wood, rhatany, alum, and oak bark, are some- 
times added in order to give the properties due to tannin. 

Coloring matter.—The additions to wine, for this purpose, are mostly 
limited to particular varieties. In the Oporto Company's district, the 
most common substance used, is jerupiga. This is a compound made of 
unfermentéd must, brandy, elder-berries, and brown sugar. 

Poke-berries, red poppies, privet-berries, myrtle-berries, log-wood, Bra- 
zil-wood, and India-wood, are the common ingredients added to different a 

J varieties of wine, in order to produce a desired shade of color. 

By adding a solution of alum and carbonate of potash to wine, if there 
is a precipitate of blue, violet, or rose color, artificial coloring may be 
suspected, 

A solution of potash added to wine, colored with red poppies, produces 
a greenish-brown precipitate ; privet-berries, produces a violet-brown pre- 
cipitate; myrtle-berries, produces a greyish-blue precipitate ; elder berries, 
produces a violet precipitate; Brazil-wood, produces a violet-grey pre- 
cipitate; India-wood, produces a rose-colored precipitate. Poke-berry 
Juice cannot be detected by this test. 

The coloring matter produced by poke-berries so nearly corresponds to 
that of the natural color of wine, that it is extremely difficult to detect it, 

by any other means, than by its constitutional effects on those who have 
been so unfortunate as to make much use of wine containing it. It is 
violently acrid in its effects, producing headache, purging, and great pros- 
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tration of strength ; and if long continued or taken in large quantity, it is 
au acro-narcotic poison—producing severe vomiting and purging, with 
great stupefaction. 

Lead. This substance is added in the form of litharge, and sugar of 
lead, for the purpose of correcting acidity and giving sweetness. But 
besides these, it has sometimes found its way inte wine hy the use of 
utensils, in the process of manufacture, bottling, &c. Wines containing 
much of it are generally of light color, and have a sweetish styptic taste 
_ The habitual use of wine containing lead, though in very small quan- 
tity, produces dyspepsia, excessive lassitude, and melancholly. If persisted 
in, succeeding this condition frequent fits of colic occur, which are often 
very obstinate, and sometimes fatal. Next, apoplexy, with or without a 
peculiar kind of palsy particularly affecting the balls of the thumbs and 
the loss of power to extend the fingers, which persists unto death, unless 
the poison is discontinued. In an English treatise on wine-making, pub- 
lished in 1733, to hinder wine from turning sour, it is recommended to 
“put a pound of melted lead into the cask and stop it close.” And “to 
soften gray wine, put a little vinegar wherein litharge has been well 
steeped, and boil some honey to draw out the wax. Strain it through a 
cloth, and put a quart of it into a tierce of wine, and this will mend it.” 

In Paris, the practice was also so common, that in 1775 an epidemio 
of lead colic was attributed to wine adulterated with litharge. And in 
1837, there was an epidemic of lead colic among the soldiers at Compiegne, 
in consequence of the use of wine, which had been sweetened with acetate 
of lead. 

In 1853, there was a circumscribed epidemic of lead colic in Paris, 
which was ascertained to be due to cider clarified with sugar of lead. 

The easiest way of detecting the presence of lead, is to acidulate a 
portion of the wine to be examined with muriatic acid, and then pass a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas through it. If lead be present, 
there will be a dark-colored precipitate of sulphuret of lead. 

Copper. This substance is also introduced sometimes in the process of 
manufacture; but at others, by the addition of water or alcohol, which 
contain some salt of this metal in solution. It is a powerful irritant 
poison to the human system. Producing at first irritation and inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the stomach and bowels, ultimately followed 
by lethargy, convulsions, and death. 

To discover it in wine, it is necessary to evaporate a certain quantity, 
and incinerate the residue. Treat the ashes with nitric or nitro-muriatio 
acid, filter and evaporate. Dissolve the residue of this in distilled water 
and test as follows:—Terrocyanide of potassium produces a brown pre- 
cipitate ; carbonate of potassa a pale-blue precipitate ; sulphurreted hydro- 
gen, a black precipitate, and the arsenite of potassa a grass-green. 

Zinc sometimes finds its way into wine by the use of vessels composed 
of it. It is a less active poison than lead or copper, but it may be sus- 
pected, when wine seems to have the effect of constipating the bowels. 
For its detection proceed in the same manner as for copper—using as 
tests, ammonia or potassa, which produce white precipitates. 

Alum is a frequent adulteration for various purposes. To fix the color, 
to clarify, to impart keeping qualities for exportation, to give a styptio 
taste, &c. 

On adding chloride of barium or the nitrate of barytes to a wine con- 
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taining alum, there is an instantaneous white precipitate, which is insoluble 
in nitric or nitro-muriatic¢ acid. 

Sulphate of iron, or copperas, is added to wine for the same purpose as 
alum, and it may be precipitated by the same means. Its presence is in- 
dicated by a blue color on the addition of ferrocyanide of potassium, 

Carbonates of potassa, soda, and lime, are common additions for the 
correction of acidity. The saturation of the excessive acidity of wines by 
these substances converts them into acetates. To demonstrate their pres- 
ence, it is necessary to evaporate the suspected wine to dryness, but with 
as Jow a temperature as possible, in order that all the acetic acid may 
be evolved without decomposing the newly formed acetates, By treating 
the residue with sulphuric acid the acetate is decomposed, and the acetie 
acid set free—it may be collected in a retort. To ascertain which of the 
corbonates have been employed, dissolve a part of the extract in distilled 
water, filter through charcoal so as to deprive it of coloring matter, and 
add reactives. The acetate of lime is discovered by adding oxalate of 
ammonia, in a precipitate of oxalate of lime. If this is not formed, the 
other acetates may be discovered by again evaporating to dryness, and 
treating with alcohol, which dissolves the acetates. Alcohol, containing 
the acetate of lime in solution, on being diluted with water, by the addi- 
tion of oxalate of ammonia, throws down a white precipitate of oxalate of 
ammonia, But the acetates of soda and potash cannot be absolutely 
determined without crystalization. On slowly evaporating a colorless 
solution containing the acetate of potash, irregular lamellated crystals, of 
a white satiny appearance, are formed. These are of a strong acid saline 
taste, and very deliquescent. 

The acetate of soda is more easily crystalized ; the form of the crystals 
being complicated in striated needles and oblique rhombic prisms, vari- 
ously modified. It is of a cvoling, saline, bitterish taste. 

It is evident that for the detection of this adulteration, a large quantity 
of the suspected wine is necessary for the experiment. 

Sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris, The presence of this substance 
in wine, has given rise to the appellation of the plusterage of wines. It 
is due to “a new method of clarifying wines,” as first published in L’En- 
cyclopedie des arts et matiers mecaniques, tom viii., p. 628, 1817. In 
later editions of this work, the article is expunged. But in 1839, the 
saline process was again published by one Serane, in Montpelier, as a new 
invention, for which he obtained a patent. In 1854, the prefect of the 
Department of the Pyrenees-Orientales, stated that the practice was general 
in that department, excepting in wines which were preserved for domestic 
use. The same was the case in Herault. When plaster of Paris is added 
to wine, it is partially decomposed, by which sulphate of potassa is formed, 
and held in solution, and tartrate of lime precipitated. It is, therefore, the 
sulphate of potussa, which is taken into the system by the use of wines 
clarified with sulphate of lime. 

The court of Montpelier has decided, that the practice followed and 
known in the south of France under the name of “ Le Plastrage des vins,” 
does not constitute the crime of falsification of drinks and of mixtures 
prejudicial to health, in the sense of the laws of 1851 and 1855. But 
notwithstanding this decision, an individual has been condemned by the 
Tribunal Saint-Affrique, for having sold wine thus treated ! 

The sulphate of potash is comparatively an insoluble salt, requiring six- 
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teen parts by weight of cold, and five of hot water, for its solution. Its 
constitutional effects, in considerable quantity, are permanently laxative, 
but in the quantity supposed to be taken in wine, which has been claritied 
with sulphate of lime, there are no traceable effects, which can be said of 
no other substance used for the same purpose. 

Sulphuric acid has in some cases been added to wine for the purpose 
of re-establishing that which has turned, to mask flatness, or to give sharp- 
ness. Owing to the salts of wine, sulphuric acid thus added does not 
remain free, but unites with them to form sulphate of potassa. To detect 
it, therefore, it is necessary to have recourse to such reactives as pertain 
to this latter substance. 

Such are the chief counterfeits and adulterations, which at present con- 
stitute the wines of commerce 

Constiturionat Errects. In all ages among civilized people, there has 
existed a remarkable inclination to the use of wine, while its abuse has 
been coevally condemned. 

The variable proportion of the constituent principles of wine, apparently 
indicate a want of uniformity in its constitutional effects, In pure wine, 
however, there is no individuality of action of any one of its constituent 
principles, because each element is so modified in its character by com- 
bination with all the rest, that the effect on the constitution is attributable 
to the wine integrally, and not to any excess of any particular principle, 
Hence the constitutional effects of pure wine may be considered in the 
aggregate, independent of such action as shows a preponderance of some 
particular principle ; this latter condition being generally an evidence of 
impurity. 

In all wines alcohol is the predominant principle, yet unless it is free— 
that which is added in adulteration—its character is so modified by com- 
bination as to exercise a very different power on the system from what it 
does when not subject to any such influence. 

It has already been shown that some of the strongest wines contain 
about half as much alcohol as whisky; in other words, that a pint of 
Madeira or Port is, in alcohol, equal to half a pint of whisky or gin, 
Yet everybody knows that they differ much more than this in their effects 
on the human system. 

The stimulant qualities of wine are not only less powerful than an 
equivalent proportion of alcohol in any other form, but they are much 
slower of production, and of much longer duration, Considering this 
property, and what has already been said of the extractive and other con- 
stituent principles of wine, the result of its habitual use can be easily com- 
prehended, viz, supernutrition or plethora, which is ordinarily the intro- 
duction to the usual diseases of wine bibbers—apoplexy, gout, gravel, and 
dropsy. 

So insidious are the constitutional effects of wine drinking that most 
writers on the subject excuse it on the ground of an artificial state of the sys- 
tem, which either produces a necessity for persisting in its use, or inures the 
system to any ill-effects from continued indulgence. This apology for wine 
drinking has slain its thousands, while the propagators of it have failed 
to apply those principles of nutrition which are apparent to the merest 
tyro in the laws of health. | 

The first effects manifest in excessive nutrition display an exuberance 
of health, hence the mistake that the most perfect health is compatible 
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with the moderate indulgence in, or habitual use of, wine. But when the 
supply of nutritive material is habitually abundant, and the functions of 
the system are stimulated, the usual effect is increase of bulk, especially 
so if the habits of exercise are not such as to create an amount of excre- 
tion proportionate to the inordinate supply of nutrition. 

If the excess of supply be only slight or casual, with a proportionate 
degree of physical exertion, the self-adjusting powers of nature may be 
equal to the irregularity, and prevent the transition of healthy into diseased 
action. But if the excess be great or habitual, the organic functions are 
over-taxed, and their conservative powers necessarily languish. This con- 
dition is succeeded by such irregularities as display the worst effects of 
wine drinking, by the development of incurable diseases, which have had 
their foundation in “ perfect health.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the exuberance of health evinced by the 
florid countenance and fatness of the wine-bibber, are the suspicious 
evidences of a constitution taxed to the very highest decree of forbear- 
ance, which must, in course of time, become relaxed and sink even below 
the normal standard of resistance. In this vitiated state of the system, 
constitutional predispositions to disease, both hereditary and acquired, 
that might otherwise have lain dormant, are frequently roused into the 
most speedy fatality. 

That there are some constitutions which appear to be unaffected by the 
habitual use of wine is no less true than that of any other habit tolerated 
by the natural powers of endurance. But, as stated in a previous chapter, 
such habits only serve to demonstrate the capabilities of the human con- 
stitution, and are in no event admisable evidence of natural adaptation. 

Under circumstances of extraordinary fatigue and exposure, and in cer- 
tain diseased states of the system, the tonic effects of wine remarkably 
display the action here attributed to it. But for healthy persons under 
ordinary circumstances, observation, experience, and pathology, all go to 
show that the powers of the human constitution are uniformly weakened 
by the habitual use of wine. 

For occasional use, or adaptation to certain states of the system when 
wine may be deemed advisable or salutary, it is important to bearin mind 
some of the differences in the numerous varieties which have been 
described. In the healthy, they are all least injurious when associated 
with regular habits of out-door exercise, and most hurtful to the sedentary 
and the indolent, and the strong wines more injurious than the weak ones, 

Sweet wines contain the most extractive, on which account they gen- 
erally disagree with dyspeptics, while the amount of sugar they contain 
renders them injurious for persons afflicted with urinary diseases, 

Red wines also contain a good deal of extractive, which, together with 
the coloring matter, renders them obnoxious to dyspeptics, and others 
who have delicate stomachs. 

Acid wines promote gout and rheumatism, especially so if they have 
been preceded by the strong wines. b 

Sparkling wines more quickly intoxicate than others of the same rela- 
tive strength. This is owing to the presence of carbonic acid and the 
volatile state of the alcohol. They are very apt to bring on a fit of the 
gout in persons who are subject to it, and they usually produce indiges- 
tion, 

Burgundy wines are more heady than other wines, and they produce 
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a more powerful impression on the nervous system, on which account 
they have been supposed to possess some unknown acrid principle. 

Bordeaux wines are the converse of the Burgundy. They are the least 
intoxicating of all wines, In other qualities, however, they are very ir- 
regular, sometimes astringent, sometimes laxative, depending upon the 
mixture which constitutes them. 

Tthenish wines and Moselle are, in intoxicating effects, similar to Bor- 
deaux, but they frequently contain acid. When pure they are better 
adapted to certain feverish states of the system than any other. 

Of strong wines, “ port” abounds in alcohol and astringency, and its 
habitual use is of all wines most apt to produce gout. It is heavy and 
indigestible. Sherry is strongly alcoholic, but its non-acidity renders it 
preferable to all others where a strong wine is indicated. Madeira chiefly 
differs from sherry in oltentimes being acid, when otherwise, its effects 
are the same as sherry. 

Old wines are generally preferable to new, first, because they contain 
less alcohol; and secondly, because by age they cease to hold in solution 
bitartrate of potassa, coloring, and extractive matters. In brief, they contain 
less of the most injurious principles. 

It must be evident from the foregoing that the degree of injury to the 
constitution from the use of wine depends, in a great measure, upon the 
quality as well as the quantity used, and also upon constitutional predis- 
position to disease. Generally speaking, however, the first deviations 
from a healthy standard take place so gradually as to be scarcely percept- 
able, and when disease is discovered it is apt to be ascribed to “ constitu- 
tional” indisposition. To relieve this, the cravings of a habit which has 
now become really constitutional, are interpreted as beneficial, and the 
accustomed stimulus assumes to be so too, because it appeases the appetite. 
But preternatural excitement has been kept up so long that the natural 
powers of the system are now beginning to decline, and unbearable de- 
pression takes the place of normal strength. The organic functions 
lose their harmony, and now that the disease is incurable, it is ac- 
knowledged. It is in this way that those who have accustomed them- 
selves to the use of wine suffer when they Jeave it off. As, therefore, 
persons in perfect health can receive no possible benefit from its use, the 
Insidious advances of a possibly dangerous disease—habitual wine drink- 
ing—are best resisted when wine is wholly excluded. 


Art. V—COINIGE OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


[The Act of Congress, approved February 21, 1857, provided that the Annual 
Report of the Director of the Mint of the United States, should thereafter present 
the operations of the mint during the fiscal year of the government, (ending June 
30th, of each year,) instead of during the calendar year, as had previously been 
done. ‘The present article consists of a condensation of a part of the report for 
1857, (as published in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the finances.) 
which presents accounts of the recent coinage of the different countries of the 
world, and which were collected by the Director of the Mint, James Ross Snowpen, 
under a provision of the act above mentioned, as stated in the first paragraph 


following.—Ep. Mer. Maa.] 
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Tie third section of the Act of Congress, approved February 21, 1857, 
contains the following enactment :—* That all former acts authorizing the 
currency of foreign gold or silver coins, and declaring the same a legal 
tender for debts, are hereby repealed; but it shall be the duty of the 
director of the mint to cause assays to be made, from time to time, of 
such foreign coins as may be known to our commerce, to determine their 
average weight, fineness, and value, and to embrace in his annual report 
a statement of the results thereof.” 

In pursuance of the requirement of this law, the director of the mint 
caused assays to be made of such foreign coins as came within the official 
notice of the mint, or could be procured at the seats of commerce of the 
United States, or obtained frem other sources. 

A strict compliance with the law would require but a brief report, as 
but few foreign coins are now “known to our commerce,” the course of 
trade leading the precious metals, especially gold, from the shores of the 
United States, and scarcely any comes from abroad, except what may be 
found in the hands of emigrants and travelers. But the occasion of 
making the first report under this law is deemed a good opportunity to 
present to the public, in a reliable and official form, such information 
respecting the “ weight, fineness, and value” of such foreign coin as has 
come under the observation of the director as may be useful, not only to 
the merchant and statesman and man of business, but to the traveler and 
general reader. 

It will be observed that the different countries are presented somewhat 
in the order of proximity to the United States, beginning with Mexico 
and ending with the East Indies. 

The terms of weight and fineness are those used in the mint. The 
weiglit is given in thousandths of an ounce troy instead of grains; the 
fineness is expressed in thousand parts, now become the general language 
of assayers. (If it is desired to convert thousandths of an ounce into 
grains, take the half, and deduct four per cent of the half. To convert 
grains into thousandths of an ounce, add one twenty-fourth, and double 
the sum.) The calculation of the value of large quantities by these forms 
of expressions is greatly facilitated. The gold values are the equivalent 
of the gold coinage of the United States according to its legal standard ; 
from which, if the return is desired in stamped bars, there is to be de- 
ducted six cents per hundred dollars; if in gold coin, one half of one per 
cent, or fifty cents per hundred dollars. The silver values are based upon 
the present mint price of 122.5 cents per ounce of standard fineness— 
namely, 990 thousandths, 

The scope which has been taken in respect to the age of the coins is 
about twenty or thirty years at the most. Where the term new is used, 
it is to be understood as extending back three or four years only from 
the present time. By giving double results, namely, of pieces lately issued, 
and of pieces somewhat worn by circulation, justice is done to the respect- 
ive mints on the one hand, and to holders of coin on the other. 

With these preliminary remarks, Mr. Snowden proceeds to notice the 
coinae of the following countries :— 

Mexico, There are eight or nine mints in this country, one of which 
is national, while the others are State institutions, having one general law 
of coinage, but independent of each other, and subject to no general 
control. There are some characteristic ditferenc:s in respect to grades of 
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fineness and general accuracy, but they seem not sufficient to call for a 
distinction, especially as the only external means of identifying is in the 
mint mark. The coins are commercially known as Mexican, and there is 
no further inquiry. Our object, therefore, is to give as fair an average as 
can be arrived at. 

Gold. New piece of 8 E., (eight eseudos,) usually called a doubloon— 
weight, 0.865 ounces; 871} fine; value, $15 58.3. These pieces (from 
Culiacan and Chihuahua) do not fairly represent either the weight or 
fineness, being low in the former respect and high in the latter, yet they 
averge about the usual value. General average, 0.8674 ounce, 866 fine, 
$15 53.4. The smaller denominations are four, two, and one escudos. 

Silver. New peso of 8 R,, (eight reals,) known as the dollar; 0.866 
ounce, 902 fine, $1 06.5. General average, 0.866 ounce, 901 fine, $1 06.2. 
The smaller sizes are four, two, one, and one-half real. : 

Cenrrat America. Gold. New piece of 2 E., (two eseudos,) or quarter 
doubloon of Costa Rica, 0.209 ounce, 853} fine, $3 68. Average of dates, 
0.20 ounce, 850 fine, $3 60. There is also a piece of four escudos, of 
Costa Rica, (not new,) which gives 0.434 ounce, 851 fine, $7 62. The 
old doubloon of Central America, the latest date of which, so far as 
noticed here, is 1833, averaged, 0.869 ounce, 823 fine, $14 96. There 
were smaller denominations, of later dates, somewhat in proportion as to 
value, but too irregular to demand a more particular notice. The sizes 
were the same as in Mexican gold coinage, with the additon of a half 
escudo, which may be called the gold dollar; this last averaged 83.5 
cents, 

Silver. The 8 R. (dollar,) of 1840 to 1842, averaged 887 fine; that 
of 1847, the latest date observed, varied from 820 to 880, the weight 
being tolerably conformed to the Mexican or Spanish standard. It is 
therefore almost impossible to assign an average of value; we might say 
from 97 to 100 cents. There were fractional parts of the dollar, as in 
Mexico. A sort of siege-coinage, of one real pieces, appeared in 1846, 
apparently shaped with hammer and chisel, and equally rude as to pro- 
portions of alloy. They varied from 29 to 45 grains, (0.060 to 0.094 
ounce,) and from 550 to 687 fine; average value, six cents, or less than 
half the original or regular coin of the sane denomination. 

New Granapa. Gold. The old doubloon of Columbia, and that of New 
Granada, (originally part of Columbia,) of the Spanish basis have almost 
wholly disappeared from trade; but their value may here be stated :— 
8 E., mint of Bogota, 1823 to 1836, 0.868 ounce, 870 fine, $15 61.7; 
mint of Popayan, same dates, 0.867 ounce, 858 fine, $15 39.0; mint of 
(New Granada,) 1737 to 1843, 0.867 ounce, 868 fine, $15 56.0 

This rate continued until 1849, when there was an entire change in 
the standards, both of weight and fineness, and some reduction in value. 
The new piece, as coined at the mint of Bogota, dating 1849 to 1856, 
does not bear the denomination 8 E, as formerly, but the weight, 
“25.8064 G.” or grammes, (French,) and the alleged “lei” or fineness, 
“0.900 ;” it yields here 0.826 ounces, 894 fine, $15 31. But the piece 
coined at the mint of Popayan is of a different size, and stamped “ 16.400 
M” and “lei 0.900.” It yields (1856,) 0.525 ounce, 8914 fine, 89 67.5, 
and is therefore intended either as a piece of 5 escudos, or 10 pesos, 
(dollars.) 

The Gold coins of New Granada, being siivery, are partible at this 
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mint, when presented in quantities over 75 ounces, and will then yield an 
addition to the above valuation, at the rate of five or six cent to the doub- 
loon, and to the piece of ten dollars in proportion. 

Silver. There are several varieties of dollars extant of Columbia and 
New Granada. 1. That which bore the head of a native princess, or 
cacique, with a crown of feathers, was base and irregular, worth about 75 
cents; it ceased to be coined in 1821. 2. The dollar of 1885-36 was of 
the usual Spanish rates, and is worth about 107} cents. 3. The dollar of 
1839, light, and professing to be two-thirds fine, (“lei ochodineros,”) 
yields about 68 cents. We style them dollars, although they were known 
at home as pieces of 8 reals. The fourth variety is new; the only piece 
we have seen, bore the date 1857, and like the new peso or dollar of 
Chili, appears to be purposely conformed to the five-franc piece of France, 
both in weight and fineness. The results are, 0.803 ounce, 896 fine, value 
98 cents 

Vevxezueta. It is understood that the French piece of five-francs is 
current as a peso or dollar, which is no doubt true of the new silver of 
New Granada also. There was formerly a coinage of small silver pieces 
of low alloy at Caraccas, of no commercial interest. Gold has never 
been coined there. 

Ecvapor. No recent pieces of the mint of Quito have been examined. 
The pieces of 4, 2, and 1 E., 1835-°36, were 844 fine; the largest piece 
(half doubloon,) worth $7 60. The small silver coinage, 1833 to 1847, 
and probably later, was of base alloy; the piece of 2 R., (quarter dollar,) 
being about 675 fine, and worth 20 cents, 

Perv. The political divisions of this country and the distribution of 
the coinage among various mints perplex the study of Peruvian money 
down to the date of 1855, inclusive. The doubloons, dating from 1826 
to 1837, were of Spanish standards, andworth from $15 53 to $15 62. The 
new gold coinage will be particularized after disposing of the old silver 
series, 

The silver dollar or 8 R., of 1822 to 1841, was of full Spanish stand- 
ards, and worth 106 cents, An issue, bearing new devices, dating 1851- 
"55, gave an average of the same value, In 1855 the standard of weight 
was materially reduced, and the specimens are so diverse that it is hard 
to tell what was intended; for example, ranging from 0.760 to 0.772 
ounce, at the assay 909, the values are 94 to 954 cents. In the same 
vear the new style of coinage was introduced, which will be noticed 
presently. i 

In regard to the smaller pieces a distinction is to be observed. Those 
of the mint of Lima (the mint mark being an interlacing of the letters L 
[ M A, looking like an M,) were maintained at the old standards, and 
were in due proportion of value. Those of Guzco and Arequipa, (to be 
known by C U Z and A RE Q. in the legends,) commencing about the 
year 1835, were debased in fineness to a standard of two-thirds; by 
actual assay, 650 to 667 thousandths. Consequently the half dollars, or 
4 R., are worth 39 cents, the quarter dollars 19 cents. These pieces are 
continually occuring in mixed deposits at our mint. In 1854-55 a half 
dollar was coined at Lima of the usual fineness, but reduced in weight, 
and by no means well adjusted. One specimen weighs 0.381, another 
0.402 ounce, at 904 fine, value 47 and 49.5 cents. 

In 1855 the coinage both of gold and silver was thoroughly reformed 
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and decimalized. Instead of escudos and reals the peso is the normal de- 
nomination, and the scale of coins and the rates of coinage are remark- 
ably conformed to those of the United States. 

The fineness formerly marked in quelates (carats,) for the gold, and 
dineros and granos for the silver, is now expressed decimally in both cases, 
“9 decimos fino.” Upon this basis the gold piece of 20 pesos, 1.076 
ounce, would be equal to our twenty dollars; the peso of silver, 0.858 
ounce, of the value of 105 cents; the half peso, 49 cents. Here is the 
same distinction between the whole dollar and the small silver that is 
made in our own coinage. We have had no opportunity of making 
assays of the coinage of 1855; the pieces which came under notice were 
specimen coins, presented to the mint cabinet, and were not struck at 
Lima ; in fact, we learn, that the new system above noticed is not yet 
operative. 

Bouivia. The doubloons of the usual Spanish standards, 1827-36, 
yields $15 58. The dollar, 1848, latest date noticed, averages 0.871 
ounce, 900} fine, 106.7 cents. The half and quarter, to 1828 inclusive, 
were in proportion; but from 1830 a debasement to the two-thirds stand- 
ard makes the half dollar worth 39 cents; the quarter, 19.5 cents. No 
late dates have been seen here. 

Cut. The doubloons of this country from 1819 to 1840 or later, 
though of various devices, were of the usual Spanish or Mexican standards, 
and varied in value from $15 57 to $15 66. An entirely new system of 
coinage was promulgated in 1851, 

The silver dollar of the dates 1817 to the change of coinage was of the 
usual weight and fineness, and yields full 306 cents. 

In 1851 the coinage was thoroughly decimalized with the same standard 
of fineness, (nine-tenths,) but not the same standard of weight, as in our 
country or in Peru. 

The gold piece of ten pesos or dollars of 1855 weighs 0.492 ounce, is 
900 fine, value $9 15.3. This however, is only the trial of a single piece. 
It is stated that there are also pieces of five and two dollars. 

The silver peso of 1854-66, on an average weighs 0.801 ounce, 900} 
fine, 98.2 cents. The half peso proves to be in due proportion. There 
are said to be the smaller sizes, of twenty, ten, and five cents, proportional 
in weight; and in copper, a cent and a half cent. 

Braz. The changesin the denominations of coin are much influenced 
by the prevalence of paper money, as will be seen by the progressive 
elevation of the nominal value of the normal silver coins herein noticed. 

Gold. Before 1822 there was the moidore, (moeda d’ ouro) of 4,000 
reis, weighing 0.261 ounce, 914 fine, value $4 92. Also a half moidore, 
in proportion. From 1822 to 1838, and perhaps later, there was the 
piece of 6,400 reis, weighing 0.461 ounce, 915 fine, value $8 72. Of the 
dates 1854-56 we observe a piece which bears no name or valuation on 
its face, weighing 0.575 ounce, 917} fine, $10 90.5; and a piece of half 
the size and value. 

Silver. The piece of 960 reis, before 1837, was either a Spanish dollar 
annealed and re-stainped, or its equivalent, therefore worth 106 cents. 
There was also the 640 reis, reaching back a century or more, two-thirds 
of a dollar, now worth 70 cents, and the 320 and 160 reis in proportion. 
In 1837 a new series was commenced of 1,200, 800, 400, 200, and 100 
reis; the largest piece was equal in weight to the former piece of 960, 
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and about 891 fine; value 105 cents. Another series apparently the 
latest, and beginning (so far as noticed,) with 1851, makes the largest 
piece 2,000 reis ; with a half and quarter. The piece of 2,000 weighs 
0.820 ounce, 9184 fine, value $1 02.5. The new legal standards of fine- 
ness, both for gold and silver, are evidently eleven-twelfths, or 9162 
thousandths, 

Arcentine Repvusiic. No specimens of recent coinage from Buenos 
Ayres have been observed. The doubloons and dollars of the “ Pro- 
vincias de la Plata,” dating 1813-32, were wery irregular in fineness; 
the former varied in value from $14 66 to $15 50; the latter, 92 to 95.5 
cents. The dollar of the “Republica Argentina,” 1838-39, varied from 
102 to 108 cents; the average about 106 cents. 

Enetann. Gold, The pound sterling is represented by the coin called 
the sovereign, whose legal standards are eleven-twelfths ‘(or 9162 thous- 
andths) fine, and at the rate of 467 pieces to a pound troy ; equal to 
1292 grains, or 0.256,°; ounce, not making exact fractions. The coinage 
of sovereigns commenced in 1816. Before that time the principal coin 
was the guinea of one pound and one shilling, (21s.,) which was on the 
same legal basis, and which ceased to be coined when the exact pound 
piece was introduced. Although the term guinea is still in familiar use 
there, the actual coin is seldom seen, and need not be further spoken of, 
except to say that the pieces are so much and so irregularly worn that 
they can only be taken by weight; their average fineness being 9153, 
From 1816 to about 1851 the average fineness of sovereigns was 9153 
with great regularity. Since that date the fineness has been more exactly 
conformed to the legal st andard, and is reported by us at 9164. The 
average weight of the. older pieces is 0.256 ounce, and the value $4 84.8 ‘ 
new pieces 0.2563, or 1234 grains—value $4 86.3. There are also half 
sovereigns, and some double sovereigns have been coined. 

Silver. The silver coinage was also reformed in 1816, It bears a 
subsidiary relation to the gold, being coined at a higher rate than its true 
value, in order that it may be kept in the country | to secure the purpose 
of chaiige. Instead of the shilling being worth 24.3 cents here, (as the 
twentieth part of a pound,) it is 23 cents for new and unworn pieces, and 
about 22 cents when worn. The assay of new pieces is 9244 thous andths 
(the standard being 925;) the average weight of the new shilling 0.1823 
ounce. There are also, in silver, crowns, of five shillings, half crowns, 
florins of two shillings, sixpences, or half shillings, and. pieces of four 
pence, and three pence, current ; besides these, (holiday ae not 
current,) the pieces of two, one-and-a-half, and one penny, « coined annually 
in small sums. Silver coins of England come here in the hands of trave- 
lers and emigrants, not in the way ‘of commerce. 

Neruertanps. Within a few years the Dutch government has taken 
the singular ground of discarding gold from coinage. The pieces of ten 
and five guilders are, of course, still to be met with; but their average 
value declines by reason of wear, and not being sustained by fresh issues, 
The ten guilders may now be put down at the wei; ght of 0.215 ounce, 
899 fine, value $3 99. In silver the gui ler before 1841 was 0.346 ounce, 
896 fine, value 42.2 cents. Pieces of three guilders and half guilder 
were of the same rates. The small pieces of 25 centimes and 10 cents, 
(quarter and tenth guilder,) were only 569 fine, but proportionally heavy, 
and of full value, There was an entire change of standards in 1841. A 
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piece of 2 guilders was issued, weighing 0.804 ounce, 944 fine, (the 
standard being 945,) and value $1 03.5. The guilder, in proportion, 41.4 
cents—a reduction upon the old rate. 

Betcium. By the law of 1832, the standards and denominations were 
conformed to those of France, but for some years the actual average fine- 
ness both of gold and silver was as low as 895. More recently the gold 
has been 899; but the new piece of 25 francs weighs 0.2)4 ounce, value 
$4 72, which is a little below proportion as compared with the 20 franc 
piece, which averaged $3 83. New five franc pieces, silver, are 0.803 
ounce, 897 fine, value 98 cents. 

France. Gold. New coins average 899} fine, with 0.207} ounce for 
the 20 franc piece, and value $3 86. (It is convenient to remember that 
this coin is worth just one dollar less than the British sovereign.) The 
other sizes are 40, 10, and 5 francs; the latter lately introduced. On a 
general average the 20 franc is worth $3 84.5. 

Silver. The older pieces averaged a little over the standard fineness 
of 900; new pieces do not average higher than 8984. The five franc 
piece generally is of the weight 0.803 ounce, and value 98 cents. The 
smailer pieces of two frances, one franc, half, and quarter franc, are of the 
same fineness, and proportional in actual value, except as they may 
have suffered from wear. 

Spain, Gold. The last date that we have noticed of the long-con- 
tinued doubloon series of Peninsular coinage was 1824. ‘The half doub- 
loon of that year weighed 0.433 ounce, 856 fine, value $7 75. The new 
gold coin is a piece of 100 reals, weighing 0.268 ounce, 896 fine, $4 96.3. 

Silver. The principal coin (not the largest,) seems to be the piece of 
four reals, or pistareen, which before 1837 was of the weight 0.189, fine- 
ness 810, value 20.7 cents. The standards have been lately changed, and 
the new pistareen weighs 0.166 ounce, fineness 899, value 20.3 cents. 
There is also a large piece of 20 reals, (dollar,) worth 101.5 cents; and 
pieces of 10, 4, 2, and one real in proportion. 

Portueat, Coins of this country are rarely seen here. The gold coroa 
or crown of 1838, the latest date observed, weighed 0.308 ounce, 912 
fine, $5 81.3; the half crown in proportion. 

The silver crown of 1,000 reis, same date, weighed 0.950 ounce, 912 
fine, $1 18. Pieces of 500, 200, and 100 reis were in proportion. 

Germany. The German coinage appears multifarious and confused, 
on account of the many separate governments, the diverse systems of 
moneys, and the repeated changes of standards. They are now, however, 
reducible to two general classes, one ef which chiefly pertains to the 
northern, the other to the southern States. In the north, including 
Prussia, the gold coins are the ten and five thaler pieces, the former 
weighing 0.427 ounce; but they are not all of the same fineness, those of 
Prussia being about 903, making in value $8; those of Brunswick and 
Hanover about 895, making in value $7 9). The ducat of southern Ger- 
many is coined at the old imperial rates, weight 0.112 ounce, fineness 
986, value $2 28.3. The silver coin in the north is the thaler series; 
new thalers weigh 0.716 ounce, 750 fine, value 73 cents. Their general 
average value is 72 cents. In the south the gulden or florin is the normal 
coin, weighing 0.340 ounce, 900 fine, value 41.7 cents. Both the thaler 
and guiden are so far harmonized by the last money convention that a 
large coin is issued by all the States, which is equally a double thaler 
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and a piece of 34 gulden; its weight 1.192 ounce, fine 900, value $1 46. 
There are also a half gulden and divisions of the thaler; the latter of low 
alloy, but in proportion as to value. The crown dollar (kromen thaler,) 
series, formerly maintained in Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg, weighed 
0.946 ounce, 875 fine, value $1 12.6. Pieces marked “ zehn (or x) eine 
feine mark,” (the former convention dollar,) were equivalent to those still 
coined in Austria; which see. The Bremen piece of 36 grote is of the 
value 37.5 cents, 

Denmark, Swepen, anp Norway. The specie rix dollars of these 
countries are nearly the same in value, though diverse as to standards. 
The “ 2 rigsdaler” coin of Denmark, and the “ rigsdaler species ” of Nor- 
way are of the weight 0.927 ounce, fine 877, value $1 10.7. The Swedish 
rix dollar, formerly of the same rates, of latter years has been at the 
weight of 1.092 ounce, fine 750, value $1 11.4. The Danish ten thaler 
piece is of the same weight, fineness, and value as that of Brunswick, (see 
Germany,) and the Swedish ducat weighs 0.111 ounce, 975 fine, value 
$2 26.7. No gold is coined in Norway. 

SwitzerLanp. The new “2 franc” of “ Helvetia” is equivalent to the 
two franc piece of France; weight 0.323 ounce, fine 899, value 39.5 
cents, 

Iranian Srates. Sarvrxta. The system of coinage is the same as in 
France; which see. The lira is equivalent to the france. Tuscany. The 
gold eoin is the zecchino, or sequin, of ducat weight, and professedly of 
absolutely fine gold. The actual results are, 0.112 ounce, 999 fine, value 
$2 30. The silver florin, or fiorino, (subdivided into 100 quattrini,) weighs 
0.220 ounce, 925 fine, value 27.7 cents. There is a large piece, of four 
florins, called the leopoldone ; also a half and quarter florin; all in due 
proportion of value. Rome. The new 2} seudi (gold,) weighs 0.140 
ounce, 900 fine, value $2 60. There are also pieces of 5 and 10 scudi. 
The silver scudo weighs 0.864 ounce, 900 fine, value $1 06. It is divided 
into 100 bajochi. The decimal system was adodpted in 1835. Napres. 
Gold appears to be rarely coined in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; 
and the silver coinage is awkwardly adapted to the imaginary ducat of 
account, which perhaps by this time has fallen into disuse; and if not, 
should be estimated at about 83 cents, The principal silver coin is the 
scudo, or 120 grani, weighing 0.884 ounce, 830 fine, value $1. A new 
scudo gives the figures 0.887 ounce, 833 fine, value $1 00.5. 

Austria AND Lomparpy. ‘The coins of these two branches of the same 
empire, though very diverse as to standards and denominations, are still 
brought into an exact relation as to value. Thus, the gold, the ducat 
weighs 0.112 ounce, 986 fine, value $2 28; and the souverain weighs 
0.363 ounce, 900 fine, value $6 77; intended to be equal to three ducats, 
There are, also, the half souverain and the double and quadruple ducat. 
In silver, the former convention rix dollar of Germany, “ten to the fine 
mark,” is still used in Austria; its weight 0.902 ounce, fine 833, value 
$1 02.5. Its half is the Austrian florin. The zwanziger, or piece of 
20 kreutzers, is one-sixth of the rix dollar, weight 0.215 ounce, tine 582, 
value 17 cents. There are smaller pieces, of base alloy. The scudo of 
Lombardy is the equivalent of the rix dollar; weight 0.836 ounce, 902 
fine, value $1 02.7. The lira, one-sixth of the scudo, is of the same fine- 
hess. It is interchangeable with the 20 kreutzer piece. 
tussta, The new five rouble piece (gold,) is of the weight 0.210 
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ounce, 916 fine, value $3 97.6. There are pieces of three roubles, in pro- 
portion. The silver rouble (subdivided into 100 copecks) weighs 0.667 
ounce, 875 fine, value 79.4 cents. There are half and quarter roubles, 
and smaller divisions; and a large Russian-Polish piece, of ten zlotych, 
equal to one and a half roubles, or $1 19. 

Turkey. The gold piece of 100 piastres, since 1845, is of the weight 
0.231 ounce, 915 fine, value $4 37.4; the piece of 50 piastres in propor- 
tion, The silver coins, beginning with the same date, are about 830 fine ; 
older pieces are of base alloy and a somewhat confused medley of denomi- 
nations. The new piastre weighs 884 thousandths of an ounce, and is 
worth 4.38 cents; there are larger pieces of 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres ; 
the latter worth 87.5 cents. 

Greece. The 20 drachm piece weighs 0.185 ounce, 900 fine, value 
$3 45. The 5 drachm, 0.719 ounce, 900 fine, 88 cents, Smaller pieces in 
due proportion, 

Avsrrauia, The sovereign or pound sterling of the mint at Sydney, 
1852, weighs 0.256 ounce, fine 9164, value $4 85. By a singular liberality 
the “one pound” piece of the “government assay office, Adelaide, was 
issued at the stamped rates of “5 dwt. 15 grains” in weight and “22 
carats” fine. The weight of one specimen received hold out 0.281 ounce, 
and assuming the fineness as correct, the value is $5 32, a large advance 
upon the true pound sterling. This was in 1852, since which time the 
error has been corrected. 

East Inpies anp Japan. The multitude of rupees of Hindostan, more 
diverse in appearance than in actual value, appears to have given way to 
the Anglo-Indian coinage bearing the head of the British sovereign. 
The uniform system of coinage began in 1835. The gold mohur, of fifteen 
rupees, weighs 0.374 ounce, 916 fine, value $7 08. The silver rupee, 
same weight and fineness, is of the value of 46.6 cents. There are also 
half and quarter rupees, in proportion of value. The rectangular silver 
coin of Japan called itzebu, weighs 0.279 ounce, 991 fine, value 37.5 
cents. There is a cold coin called copang, a large, thin, oval plate, whose 
value cannot be satisfactorily stated; the specimen in the mint cabinet is 
worth about $6 40. 





Art. V.—COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A full synopsis of each annual report of the United States Treasury on 
“Commerce and Navigation” since 1839, has been incorporated in the 
successive volumes of the Merchants’ Magazine. We have, also, at inter- 
vals, published very many elaborate articles, in which we have recapitulated 
the detailed statistics of the trade, foreign commerce, navigation, tonnage, 
&c., &c., of the United States, in each year from the organization of the 
government. Of late years, we have generally printed the summary ta- 
bles of the annual report in the department of the Magazine, devoted to 
“Statistics of Trade and Commerce.” We now commence the publication 
of the report for the fiscal year 1857, giving it a place among our “ Arti- 
ticles,” and this for the purpose of affording it ample space, expediting its 
publication, and adding our compilations of statements of previous years. 
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In the present number we present:—1. Value of exports (domestic, 
foreign, and total,) to and imports from each foreign country; 2. Tonnage 
of American and foreign vessels arriving from and departing to each 
foreign country; 3. Value of the exports of the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of the United States; 4. Value of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into the United States. 


COMMERCE. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF EXPORTS TO AND 
IMPORTS FROM EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 


1857 :— 


CouNTRIES. 
Russia on the Baltic & N. Seas 
Russia on the Black Sea. .... 
Asiatic Russia.........0.00% 
Russian possessions in N, Am, 
POEs cura nhs btu aS 0s k's 
Sweden and Norway. .. 
Swedish West Indies . 
a ee 
Danish West Indies.... .... 
Hamburg ..cicccccscccccces 
SR re es a 
Other German ports......... 
RS a ee 
Dutch West Indies,.... 
Daten AP WIAIA S iiics soc 00008 
Dutch East Indies.......... 
Belgium 
England 
Scotland .... 
Ireland ...... 
Gibraltar. .. 
DRM bis Gea We dk cib-o0 0% 
Canada Ce ee ke 
Oth’r British N. Am. possessions 
British West Indies......... 
British Honduras........... 
British Guiana...........0. 
British possessions in Africa. . 
British Australia 
British East Indies. .... joke 
France on the Atlantic...... 
France on the Mediterranean. 
French North Am. possessions 
French West Indies.... 
French Guiana........ eyes 
French East Indies ......... 
French possessions in Africa... 
Spain on the Atlantic 
Spain on the Mediterranean. . 
Canary Islands.........-0e. 
Philippine SS eae 
Cuba . 


eee ener eeeee 


eeer ee er near ene 


PUPMNEL soc chdeaves 

Madeira ee : 
Cape de Verd Islands....... 
Agores, .....i. 
a Se ee 
Tuscany. ....... 


ee 


Domestic 
produce. 


$4,356,836 
69,174 
20,057 
28,775 
30,788 
1,373,806 
76,405 
234,529 
1,419,018 
3,199,798 
11,082,107 
8,980,633 
869,517 
848,728 
125,356 
8,693,628 
174,528,021 
4,671,837 
8,450,614 
664,314 
288,485 
18,024,708 
6,911,405 
5,032,055 
425,379 
1,003,976 
679,885 
8,297.131 
864,898 
85,360,428 
1,858,012 
137,561 
729,779 
84,447 
2,962,097 
7,715,907 
89,027 
66,138 
9,379,582 
1,783,429 
1,619,057 
52,204 
63,108 
62,972 
8,057,901 
887,400 


Foreign 
produce. 
$171,465 

26,212 
57,362 
14,311 
27,120 
8,528 
97,677 
654,417 
861,888 
255 
127,244 
16,779 
6,104 
108,159 
1,950,698 
3,162,131 
82,181 
1,000 
53,065 
80,992 
8,550,187 
776,182 
52,8638 
84,973 
5,618 
7,910 
143,553 
113,039 
932,523 
88,024 
88,212 
1,364 
1,000 


138,882 
11,211 
915 
171,479 
5,543,861 
152,045 


Total. 
$4,528.301 
69,174 
46,269 
86,137 
45,099 
1,400,426 
79,938 
234,529 
1,516,695 
8,854,215 
11,448,995 


233,515 
5,644,326 
177,690,152 
4,704,018 
8,451,614 
617,379 
319,477 
16,574,895 
7,687,587 
5,084,918 
460,352 
1,009,594 
687,745 
3,440,684 
977,937 
36,292,951 
1,945,086 
170,778 
731,143 
85,447 


14,928,443 
1,935,474 
1,685,445 

52,888 
64,503 
80,723 
8,135,468 
837,400 


vo ——VALUE OF EXPORTS.—-————————_ “VAL, OF IMP’ BTS. 


Total. 
$1,435,394 
43,626 
40,400 
66,127 
744,812 
12,082 
8,809 
281,559 
4,647,418 
10,728,523 
248 
2,469,762 
518,254 
874,461 
1,287,399 
5,060,311 
123,473,529 
7,216,111 
113,458 
43,958 
114,477 
18,291,834 
3,832,462 
2,653,698 
435,030 
818,858 
698,275 
65,632 
10,766,214 
44,718,778 
8,074,054 
95,049 
59,689 
53,293 
692,982 
2,050,034 
44,065 
8,653,768 
46,243,101 
5,748,600 
422,836 
34,114 
25,905 
50,859 
217,287 
1,755,002 
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Counrrizs, 
Papal States,............0. 
WO Blelies oo. ces cccess 
Austria, . Sy ae rs 
Austrian possessions in Italy. 
Ionian Republic........ . 
SE kh ine phi sddskeoxede 
Turkey in Europe.. ....... 
Turkey in Asia............. 
Other ports in Africa........ 
Hayti...... ot eeneesocesece 
San Domingo....... 
RR RE. 
Central Republic........... 
New Granada. ............. 
Vemeguela, ... i500. 
Brazil. SO 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Rep’b’e 
Buen’s Ayr’sor Arg’ntine Rep’c 
Chili,..... 
SR ee Geen 
EE Ea es 
Sandwich Islands. . 
China....... Busi’ + ies 0% 
Other _ eee \ 
Other Islands in the Pacific... 
Whale Fisheries....... ade 
Uncertain places............ 


eee eeees 


Total, year end. June 30, 1857 
Total, ” “ 1856 


Total, = * 1855 
Total, ws " 1854 
Total, . * 1853 
Total, 7 ” 1852 
Total, ” " 1851 
Tota, “ «© 1850 
Total, " ve 1849 
Total, “ i 1848 
Total, . . 1847 
Total, ” n 1846 
Total, " “ 1845 
Total, 9 ¢ 1844 


Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


















— VALUE OF EXPORTS, VAL. OF IMP’T8. 
Domestic Foreign 
produce. produce. Total. Total. 
scan ilia seals hikes so dasaaie A $54,672 
$1,093,951 $58,969 $1,152,920 1,585,953 
1,130,217 252,727 1,382,944 $96,562 
1,042,848 29,889 1,072,787 25,808 
inceiive wolamebis bind MaWatiia 11,179 
eeetteeee eeeeree eeeteere 86,538 
187,975 7,889 195,364 7,405 
839,506 70,776 410,282 724,445 
28,163 Speen 28,163 106,158 
2,308,165 176,581 2,484,746 1,521,665 
2,216,147 819,517 2,535,664 2,290,242 
42,283 2,066 44,349 109,874 
8,017,640 597,566 3,615,206 5,985,857 
116,299 20,722 137,021 288,060 
1,770,209 267,480 2,087,689 2,468,169 
1,360,148 67,480 1,427,578 8,860,518 
5,268,166 277,041 5,645,207 21,460,785 
976,370 29,802 1,006,172 868,297 
1,202,876 111,481 1,313,807 2,784,478 
2,473,228 438,957 2,907,185 3,742,439 
449.738 58,199 507,932 208,747 
84,546 2,630 87,176 15,808 
803,084 144,349 947,438 204,416 
2,019,900 2,875,280 4,395,130 8,356,932 
(eoeeeen 642 642 6,660 
72,987 sis ween 72,987 748 
496,258 21,01u 517,268 107,186 
29,509 ‘aie auatin 29,509 Kate eke 
888,985,065 23,975,617 $62,960,682 860,890,141 
810,586,330 16,878,578 826,964,908 $14,639,942 
246,708,553 28,448,298 275,156,846 261,468,520 
258,390,870 24,850,194 278,241,064 804,562,381 
218,417,697 17,558,460 230,976,157 267,978,647 
192,368,984 17,209,882 209,658,866 212,945,442 
196,689,718 21,698,293 218,388,011 216,224,932 
136,946,912 14,951,808 151,898,720 178,138,218 
132,666,955 13,088,865 145,755,820 147,857,439 
132,904,121 21,128,010 154,082,181 154,998,928 
150,687,464 8,011,158 158,648,622 146,545,638 
102,141,893 11,846,623 118,488,516 121,691,797 
99,299,776 15,846,830 114,646,606 117,254,564 
99,715,179 11,484,867 111,200,046 108,485,035 
NAVIGATION, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS ARRIVING 


FROM, AND 
gjunE 80TH, 1857 :— 


CountTRIES, 
Ruasia on the Baltic & N. Seas 
Russia on the Black Sea..... 
Asiatic Rissia............. 
Russian possessions in N, Am. 
a... ee ae 
Sweden and Norway........ 
Swedish West Indies 
ES cde eeu s obs Se 


Hamburg ..... 


Bromen.....s Di Wbe owas 





jie 
Entered 
U, States, 

12,684 


AMERICAN.———, 


Cleared 
U. states, 
25,498 
591 





DEPARTING TO, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING 





———-- FOREIGN. — 
Entered Cleared 
U. States, U. states, 
1,888 2,716 
627 eevee 
eet 280 
1,606 2,440 
ooenee 1,834 
7,345 6,592 
95 eovece 

538 2,11: 
6,141 2,157 
66,359 46,451 
115,485 87,919 














1s Nigger ati 


CoUNTRIES, 
Other German ports......... 
OS Bee: SS ee 
Dutch West Indies......... 
eS ae 
Dutch East Indies.......... 
eT TEP OE  OeEEee 
ee Per Terre ye 
Gis ii'cbh i pebecuesete 
EE cis g'g Coa b eh cen eic OX 
Pe, ae ee 
SN aise iN Gea eeed coeds 
CBM isda hhdwentisiccats 
Oth’r British N. Am. possessions 
British West Indies......... 
British Honduras........... 


British Guiana............ és 
British possessions in Africa. . 
British Australia ....... ... 


British East Indies. ......... 
France on the Atlantic....... 
France on the Mediterranean. 
French North Am, possessions 
French West Indies..... aes 
French Guiana..........00- 
French East Indies ......... 
French possessions in Africa, . 


Spain on the Atlantic....... ° 
Spain on the Mediterranean. . 
Cunary Islands...... nV ae 
P hilippine Islands....... aa as 
Cuba....... ay eee eg wia'aie 
Porto Rico ...... Réatiaaees 
Pes ise Acesacevces 
Madeira. . Cee ereceesenvcess 
Cape de Verd Is! ands ecoetecon 
Azores, ...... Pain kaise we oF 


BO 0 05 05 ees eediswcece 
Loo: See eoevece 


Papal States. oseccccece 
TUE cc cdeasaeecee 
pi ae ry igeibay SN peep 


Austrian possessions i in 1 Italy. 
Ionian Republic............ 
Sa AA eRe ea 
Turkey in Europe..........- 
Turkey in Asia......... oe 
Egypte. seececsccssseceeces 
Other ports in Africa........ 
Hayti err eveceees 
San Domingo......+... 
Mexico. ...... . : 
Central Republic. . quite aw wain% 
Bt GUNMA. is ccdccces ces 
Venezuela....... 
DUM 5 ss sucade 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Rep’ b’e 


Buen’s Ayr’s or Arg’ntine Rep’c 
Chili 


eererereee 


eg TE ee ae 
Sandwich Islands. . 
Wekeacccetans 


eeeneeene 


c——— AMERICAN. -———~ 


Entered 


U. States. 


20,805 
8,861 
8,024 
7,675 
36,970 
1,047,046 
31,3835 
2,710 
2,525 
14,017 
1,240,159 
138,640 
75,690 
6,413 
9,368 
8,965 
8,015 
109,030 
192,190 
81,014 
6,553 
1,298 
553 
33,118 
27,229 
8,220 
27,729 
684,937 
59,172 
7,549 
651 
1,601 
3,916 
9,958 

18,593 


60, 484 


123,081 
625 
16,742 
57,042 


Cleared 
U. States, 


245 
25,207 
8,051 
6,856 
7,191 
40,162 
911,183 
33,982 
23,406 
7,906 
2,023 
1,138,684 
819,985 
106,361 
6,523 
16,372 
19,329 
47,231 
638,337 
228,775 
25,313 


590,241 
87,6838 
19,347 

814 
2,662 
3,589 

16,825 
2,567 
315 


22,010 
35,976 
1,920 
$5,508 
34,779 
124,809 
17,703 
84,712 
22,412 
26,630 
42,727 
68,528 
1,358 
16,951 
59,549 
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r——— FOREIGN. -———> 


Entered 
U. States, 
147 
10,062 
774 
1,374 
507 
16,715 
344,889 
68,825 
16,575 
5,133 
2,648 
1,105,856 
382,712 
34,184 
2,122 
3,716 
573 
1,859 
4,754 
36,993 
7,780 


eevee 


senreee 


7,454 
1,905 
10,555 
141 
2,374 
3,408 
18,233 
241 


“eee 


« leared 
U, States. 


49,422 
22,690 
870 
960 
1,104,650 
461,245 
24,970 
8,556 
4,387 
1,82 
5,587 
6,375 
20,500 
9,055 










































































































aS METRE IER SLE Nr rnc: eg eave seo apy, te 





CounTRIEs, 
Other ports in Asia..... coud 
Other Islands in the Pacific... 
Whale Fisheries....... eae 
Uncertain places ......... ee 


Total, year end, June 30, 1857 
Total, MoM 1856 
Total, - - 1855 
Total, “ “ 1854 
Total, és . 1858 
Total, “ 4 1852 
Total, “ “ 1851 
Tota, “ « 1850 
Total, ae * 1849 
Total, “4 1848 
Total, “ “ 1847 
Total, “ ‘“ 1846 
Total, “ « 1845 
Total, « « 1844 


7~——~ AMERICAN. 


Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 





o——— FOBEIGN. ——-——. 











Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
U. States. U, States, U. a U, Staies, 
1,668 1,854 1,112 1,496 
48,747 57,988 oses oe eetwe 
eaeae ¢ 231 estes KS Pree 
4,721,870 4,581,212 2,464,946 2,490,170 
4,885,484 4,538,364 2,486,769 2,462,109 
8,861,891 4,068,979 2,083,948 2,110,822 
8,752,115 8,911,892 2,182,224 2,107,802 
4,004,018 8,766,789 2,277,930 2,298,790 
8,235,522 8,230,590 2,057,358 2,047,575 
8,054,349 8,200,519 1,939,091 1,929,535 
2,578,016 2,632,788 1,775,623 1,728,214 
2,658,321 2,758,724 1,710,515 1,675,709 
2,393,482 2,461,280 1,405,191 1,404,159 
2,101,859 2,202,398 1,220,346 1,176,605 
2,151,114 2,221,028 959,739 968,178 
2,035,486 2,053,977 910,568 980,275 
2,010,924 1,977,438 906,814 916,992 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE, AND 
MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE YEAR COMMENCING ON THE Ist 
DAY OF JULY, 1856, AND ENDING ON THE 30TH OF JUNE, 1857. 


Pork, (pickled,)......... 


PRODUCT OF THE SEA. 





, ee Hams and bacon...... ‘ 
Oil, spermaceti......... $1,216,888 | i ueiimnbendby 1 roe 
Oil, whale and other fish. 868,665 | H slat ae ca 
Whalebone............ 1,307,822 | Hoos ~ agg th iahaaalainny aati: 
Spermaceti ........... $4,917 | Mes. qe tigeing oo” 
Spermaceti candles..... 35,121 | She oe Seen ~ yeigusielecpehs 
Fish, dried or smoked... 570,348 | ages § 4d e haw eae 
Fish, pickled .......... 211,388 

$8,739,644 | Vegetable food— 
| eee 
PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. LMA ca scvcucd codecs 

Wood— | Indian corn.........+.- 
Staves and heading..... 2,055,980! Indian-meal............ 
POE. cannscesccces 212,805; Rye-meal............ 
Boards, plank, & scantling 4,170,686} Rye, oats, pulse, &c.... 
Hewn timber.......... 516,785 Biscuit and ship bread... 
Other lumber.... ..... 638,406 TUN, 3s | icwawes vas 
Oak bark and other dye. $22,764; Apples.......scccceses 
All manufactures of wood $,158,424/ Onions.....cccrccee Ra 

Naval stores— oS Lad nhachbnesaeneee 
Tar and pitch,......... 208,610 | 
Rosin and turpentine... . 1,544,572 | 

Ashes, pot and pearl...... DOR MOTARMOL ceases. semen - 

EEE A. eeAeae cocdeces SOS01 | TURN oo oe ccccvovenss 

Skins and furs .......... 1,116,041 | Hemp.........000 eewes 

14.699.711 Other agricultural products— 
elie | AOR COO cc vceevevewes 
PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE. Clover-seed ......cee0. 

Of animals— Brown sugar.......+.++ 
Sn chnchincabesees's 1,218,348, Hops.......+.es teense 
Tallow ° ossoee 632,286 | 
MMOD sn cckepscscosens 624,867 | 
Horned cattle......... 144,840 | 
ON: i scceveseeis vis 593,084 | eden eentee 


SOE: cichaeuaaes ete 


647,423 | Refined sugar..........- 








$2,805,867 
4,511,442 
5,144,195 
19,007 
5,525 
195,627 
171,189 
22.758 


16,736,458 





22,240,857 
25,882,316 
5,184,666 
957,791 
116,828 
680,108 
663,266 
205,616 
135,280 
77,048 
2,290,400 


58,833,176 


131,575,859 


20,260,772 
46,907 


525 
830,166 
190,012 

84,852 


605,555 





368,206 
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Wax. 
> a geek gear 
= from grain.. oxy 
Spirits from molasses. 
Spirits from other materials 
EN. Pekka bp 0'bn en 60 
Vinegar ..... 
Beer, ale, &c., in casks..... 
Beer, ale, &c., in bottles... 
Linseed tile veeseeeeees 
Spirits of turpentine...... 
Household furniture... 
Coaches, railroad cars, és. ‘ 
Hats of fur or silk......... 
Hats of palm-leaf........ 
Saddlery .. 
Trunks and valises. 
Adamantine & other candles 
Soap 
ON ASS Or teers 
Tobacco, manufactured. . 
Gunpowder ........-. 
LOOT oi 6 csvee 
Boots and shoes 


ee eee eet ee eeeeeeee 


eeereeesenee 


Iron, pig 

DS ay coos 

Nails 

Castings of 

All manufactures of... 
Copper «& brass, & manuf. of 
Drugs and medicines 


Cotton piece goods— 
Printed or colored 
White, other than duck.. 
Duck.. 

All manufactures of . 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE, 


INTO THE UNITED STATES IN AND FOREIGN VESSELS DURING 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 3OTH, 


Species of merchandise. 
Animals for breed 
Bullion—Gold.. ee 

Silver... .. 
Spec ie—(Go} d.. 
Silver. . ; 
Cabinets of © coins, b he. 


Models of j inventions, de. oak 


Cotton, unm: unofactured 


Adhesive felt for vessels ... 
Paintings, dc., of Am. artists. 


$91,983 | Hemp, cloth and thread.. 
1,982 | 


1,248,234 | Wearing appurel.. 


1,216,636 | 
| Combs and buttons....... 


120,011 

108,003 | 
80,788 | 
26,7388 
16,999 | 


54,144 | 


441,846 | 
879,448 | 
476,394 | 


| 


180,714 | 


73,494 
45,222 


Bags & manufac’s of 


Earthen and stone ware... 


Brushes of all kinds...... 
| Billiard tables & apparatus. 
| Umbrellas and parasols... 
Morocco and leather not sold 
by the oan oorcccece 
Fire-engines. .. 
| Printing presses ‘and type.. 
Musical instruments...... 
Books and maps.......++ 
Paper and stationery..... 
l’aints and varnish... 


87,748 | Jewelry, real and mock.. 


677,398 


530,085 | 


11,525 | 
1,447,027 | 
898,244 | 
497,714 
813,995 


286,163 | 
190,699 
58,624 | 


538, 390 | 
64,596 


279,327 | 
289,967 | 
4,197,687 | C 


607,054 


86,909 | : : 
viieaaed Gold and silver coin 


17,008,439 | 


1,785,685 | 


8,468,220 
252,109 


614,153 


__ 


6,115,177 | 


AMERICAN 


1857. 


Gold and silver and gold 
leaf, (manufactures of,).. 
Glass, » 


| Pewter and lead.....ece 
Marble and stove.. 
Bricks and lime.... 
India-rubber boots and shoes 
India-rubb’r, all manufac’s of 
ERWPONy 64s takavs 
Oil cake........ 


eeeereeee 


Gold and silver bullion. . 
Quicksilver. . 
Articles not enumerated— 


Manufactured 
Raw produce ......e00- 


BOisixa' 


FREE OF DUTY. 


Value. 
$48,845 
151,585 
835,114 
6,508,051 
6,472,049 
247 
2,997 
5,757,860 
22,386,879 


351,311 | 


1,440,314 
62,172 


20, 156 | | 


93,002 


Species of merchandise. 
Specimens nat’l history, &e.. 
Sheathing metal 
Platina, unmanufactured... 
Plaster, unground 
Wear'g ap’ar'l of emigr’nts &c 
Old junk and oakum 
Garu’n seeds, trees, plants, &c 
Produce of United States... 
Guano 
Articles for colleges, &c. 
All other articles free of duty 


TOs «0's 


315 


$1,066 
83,687 
833,442 
84,256 
89,799 
7,824 
733 
6,846 


2,119 
21,524 
52,747 
127,748 
277.647 
224,767 
228,320 

28,070 


15,477 
179,900 


1,186,980 


9,838,485 
616,861 
219,816 

28,7 777,872 


31,300,980 
665,480 


8,292,722 
266,828 


$88,985,065 


IMPORTED 


THE FISCAL 


Value. 
$3,240 
748,372 
53,714 
90,168 
418,780 
85,459 
886,504 
1,201,476 
279,026 
61,075 
20,781,411 


#66,729,306 
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Species of merchandise. 

Manufactures of wool—Piece 
goods, wool, & cotton... 
Shawls of wool, wool and 
cotton, silk, & silk & cot’n 
cape TTT EE 
Hosiery, dc .......+.... 

Worsted piece goods, &c . 
Woolen and worsted yarn. 
Manufactures, not specified 
Flannels.........ccce008 
Baizes and bockings.. coreee 
Carpeting—Wilton, Saxony, 
Aubusson, Brussels, Tur- 
k’y, treble-ingrain’d, Ve- 
netian & other ingrained 

Not specified........ oe 
Manu/jactur’s of cotton--Piece 


Hosiery, 
Twist yarn and thread. . 
Hatters’ plush....... .. 
Manufactures, not specified 
Silk, and manufactures of— 
Piece goods.........+.0 
ES OTE vins'cc op coece 
Sewing silk ........ 
Hats and bonnets....... 
Manufactures not specified 
Floss. . 


Tce ccscete oeeseces 
Bolting Cloths. 0.0 ssicciece 
Silk and worsted piece goods 
Goats’ hair, &c., goods. .... ° 


Manufactures of flax— Linens 
SeMNNEy, OB. 5.0. cscsdgs 
Manufactures, not specified 

Manufactur’s of hemp—Tick- 

lenburgs, osnaburgs, &c. 
Articles not specified..... 
Sail duck, Russia, &c .... 
Cotton-bagging ......... 

Clothing—Ready-made .... 
Articles of wear......... 

Laces—Thread & insertings.. 
Cotton insertings, trim- 

mings, laces, braids, cc. 

Embroideries..... eccccces . 

Floor-cloth.........2+ 

Oil cloth...... eesnecces eee 

Lasting and mohair cloth. ,. 

Gunny cloth and bags...... 

Matting, Chinese, &c. of flags 

Hats, caps, d& bonnets—Flats, 

braids, plaits, cc., of leg- 

horn, straw, chip, or 

POON EN sn dp tne ach 090 

Manufact’s of iron & steel— 
Muskets and rifles....... 
Fire-arms not specified... 
SOD vides bacennsén 


Value. 
$11,009,605 


2,246,351 
1,630,973 
1,740,829 
11,365,669 
192,147 
693,640 
105,779 
119,836 


1,784,196 
897,094 


21,441,082 
678,294 | 
213,824 

8,210,287 
1,401,153 

11,478 
1,729,613 


22,067,369 
839,299 
211,728 
151,192 

4,442,522 
80,612 
953,734 
57,602 
1,580,246 
603,993 
9,975,358 
6,912 
1,459,292 


150,864 
860,469 
14,180 
14,069 
847,471 
1,571,517 
321,961 


1,129,754 
4,443,175 
9,524 
84,761 


99,034 | 


2,139,793 
207,587 


MERCHAND'SE PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM. 





} 





2,246,928 | 


61,170 | Watches, and parts of. . 
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Species of merchandise, 
Needles 
Cutlery. 
Other manufact’s & wares. 
Cap or bonnet wire...... 
Nails, spikes, tacks, &c... 
Chain cables.......... ¥* 
Mill saws, cross-cut, & pit. 
Anchors and parts thereof. 
Anvils and parts thereof. . 

fron, bar...... 


0 soe eee weeeereeeeee 


ee ee ee 


eereeeree eeeee 


Old and serap...... 
Railroad 
Steel—Cast, shear, & German 
All other ..... oi wsle's'e do's 
nes ae & manufactures _ 
a pigs, bars, and old . 

ee eedvesvvecse 
Braziers’....ccsssevces . 
Copper bottoms......... 
Manufactures, not specified 
Rods and bolts. ......... 
Nails and spikes ........ 
Brass, & manufactures of — 
In piga, bars, and old..... 


| ee yS Sr re 
Sheet and rolled......... 


Manufactures, not specitied 
Tin, and manufactures of — 
In pigs and bars 
Plates and sheets ....... 


eveeee ee 


Manufactures, not specified 
Lead, and manufactures of — 
Pig, bar, sheet, and old... 
UN be cika edhe cusex ca’ 
Pipes .. 
Manufactures, | not specitied 
Pewter—Old . 
Manufactures of. is Sane 
Zine, and manufactures of — 
ID PIGE.. .cccccccscee os 
Sheets, ..... javsie denen 
Ms cadcces sense 
BOs occ cescccseccene 
Manufact’s of gold & silv’r— 
Epaulets, wings, laces, gal- 
loons, tress’s, tassels, &c. 


Gold and silver leaf..... 
Jewelry, reat or imitati’n of 
Gems, set ..... jn imes 
SNL ss ck ance dave 
Manufactures, not specified 

| Glaziers’ diamonds........ 
a Pee eee . 

| Chronometers......ceesccee 


541,175 | Metallic pens........+.00- 
5,294 | Pens, in packs and otherwise 














Value. 
$250,320 
2,140,824 
4,476,545 
6,168 
188,756 
293,124 
47,297 
82,980 
67,926 
4,423,985 
809,901 
$24,675 
1,082,389 
1,001,742 
111,680 
7,455,596 
1,775,292 
858,322 


1,659,513 
681 
1,355 
4,390 
166,704 
20 

1,723 


18,153 
4,863 
68 
199,928 


1,023,210 
4,789,538 
21,426 
81,922 


2,305,768 
15,487 
128 

2,076 
8,874 

570 


44,764 
546,250 
2,453 
447,812 


40,438 
29,509 
503,653 
4,437 
890,357 
78,181 
898 
79,147 
16,442 
3,823,039 
108,661 
56,110 




















Species of merchandise. 
Buttons, metal............ 
All other and molds ...... 
Glass, d manufactures of— 
Bilvered..cecsccccsscces 
Paints on glass, porcelain, 
and colored.......... 
Polished plate.......... 
Manufactures, not specified 
Glassware, cut........+. 
Plain. ...cccccecccssees 
Watch crystals,........ 
Bottles 
Demijobns.........+..++ 
Window glass.......... 
— & manufactures of — 
riting paper........+- 
Playing cards.......... 
Papier mache, wares of .. 
Paper hangings....... 
Paper boxes & fancy boxes 
Pap’r, & manuf’s, not spec’d 
Blank books...........: 
Parchment, .....eeeseeeees 
Print'd 0'ks, magazin’s dc.— 
Tn. Bagitad. ..cceccscers 
In other languages...... 
Periodicals & newspapers. 
Periodicals and works in 
republication ......... 
Engravings. .. eeeee 
Mathematical instruments... 
Musical instruments....... 
Daguerreotype plates...... 
Ink and ink powders....... 
Leath'r, & manufactur’s of — 
Tanned, bend, sole & upp’r 
Skins, tanned and dressed. 


PII co: «died oes aie 
Boots and shoes...... a 
NE i ving Sih web 


Manufactures, not specified 
Wares — China, porcelain, 
eaithen, and stone..... 
Plated or gilt runw! oe wake 
Japanned 
MEO x sniksnedseenes 
Silver plated metal........ 


Sad lle ry—Common, 
or japanned........... 
Plated, brass, or polished 
Ns fiaiieck huicsaieeiciens 
Furs—Undressed on the skin 
Hatters’ furs, dressed or un- 
dressed, not on the skin. 
Dressed on the skin ..... 
Manufactures of fur...... 
Wood, manufactures of —Cs- 
binet and househ’d furn’re. 
Ced’r, mahog’y, rose & satin 
Willow . ee uia ss iste 
Other manufactures ve 


goatee 





Value. 
$18,178 
912,871 


243,762 


38,783 
526,061 
142,904 
112,940 

79,738 

$2,170 

39,225 

80,899 
641,093 


848,240 
17,281 
88,948 

254,591 
86,900 
178,228 
18,884 
5,750 


663,597 
179,084 
80,497 


326 
182,369 
84,925 
494,874 
10,968 
47,734 


1,606,458 | 


809,273 
68,194 
127,651 
1,559,332 
459,16] 


4,037,064 
160,824 
46,338 
8,984 
1,993 
2,948 


82,731 


195,164 
618,792 


1,572,388 
214,405 
49,956 | 


47, 696 | 
15,185 
175,484 


$91,179 | 
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Species of merchandise. 
Wood unmanufac'd — Cedar, 
grenad’a, mahog’y, rose, 
OE GRUB, . oo decease ys 
OC 6c a ean tekegatean 
Firewood and other...... 
Dyewood in stick........ 
Bark of the cork tree—Corks, 
Unmanufactured......... 
Jvory--Manufactures of. ... 
Unmanufactured ........ 
Marble——-Manufactures of... . 
Unmanufactured ........ 
Burr-stones.....+sceseeeees 
Quicksilver... .csece cccse 
Brushes and brooms....... 
Biack lead pencils......... 
Slates of all kinds.......... 
Raw hides and skins....... 
Boots & shoes not of leather. 
India rubber-—Manufactur’s of 
Unmanufactured........ ; 
Hair—manufactures of...... 
Unmanufactured ........ 
Grase cloth... ccccccccese 
Umbr:llas, parasols, and sun 
shades of silk and other. 
Unmanufactured articles— 
Flaxseed or linseed..... 
Angora, Thibet, & other hair 
aca at gh pak 
Wines, in casks—Burgundy . 
Acie ceca cdwwee ee 
a and St. Luvar..... 
| WN s6:s'ss ek danaewneetan 
| 


CARTE 4s cesas 








Te sneriffe and other “Canary 
Fayal and other Azores. 
Sicily & other Mediterra’n. 
Austria & other of Germa’y 
Red wines not enumerated. 
White wines “ “ 
Wine, in bottles—Burgundy.. 
Champagne...... ee eeeees 
Nails dint eseees 
| eee ners oo eee 
| Port... .ccccccccccscceee 
Claret cosa iheeleidied ilasave 
IRIE fan 9.4 0 ks 0 seeds 
Spirits, foreign distilled— 
CII. 6 bsiknctcercccecs 
PAE OMAN, 0 45:04 0000 018 
From other materials..... 
a re 
Beer, ale, & porter-—In casks. 
A ee 
Homey ..ccccccccce coccce 
INS a a aig cecaceceinlessard 4 
| Oil and bone, of for. fishing-- 
Spermaceti........-.++05 
Whale and other fish..... 
WhaleBone ss. cc. cece ced ‘ 


Oil--Olive, in casks......46. 
| 
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Value. 








$518,251 
41,7738 
29,457 ey 
866,048 Bt 
209,572 
17,692 
17,239 
507,483 
25,253 
201,978 
111,211 
961 
283,968 
88,089 nl 
96,176 ee 
10,010,090 i 
30,525 
180,585 
yt 2,058 pay 
129,571 oS 
453,705 
43,804 























































65,860 






8,003,824 
575 
2,125,744 
21,627 
65,880 
364.906 ts 
407,564 
669,408 
565 
4,704 
133,894 
27.259 
600,527 
252.584 
7.064 
1,148,469 
2,734 
11.189 
16,887 
865,807 : 
273,242 Ae 
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Species of merchandise. 
Te ROMO. kicic ceva vices 
 cainct's's Vex sibel. 
Rapeseed & hempseed ... 
4 STC eer. 
Neatsfoot & other animal... 
Essential oils. ........... 
Tea & coffee from places other 
than of product’n, not ex- 
cepted by treaty-—Tea. : 
GE cc vccevedesiee ve 
QU is on kn baeeesicavees 
Sugar—Brown Lseedeodssas 
White, clayed, or powdered 
Loaf, and other refined... . 
MELEE EEE EL 
Sirup of sugar cane...... 
Fruits--Almonds......... 
ep es 
Prunes..... POP rr: 
PUD. seen dtwweedcades 
arr eeeud SC onwws 
PE cnc dutinavcewab ews 

Raisins. .... wee rer re 
Oranges, lemons, & limes. 
Other green fruit......... 
Preserved SP a ers 
OMB, dan cacs eeawe fed 
Spices--Mace .......+-...- 
Nutmegs .... 
Cinamon... 
Oloves...... deeb ekaeuee 
Pepper, black........... 
NE. wisikneneke's 


eee tees eeee 


OD ictininin xenee = 
Ns «0d Swatedis VESPA ee 
Ginger, ground.. pe Cdweleteis 
TONG. Fi Sw eee ee 30s 
Camphor—-Crude.......... 
OG. oe tieiiiwess 
Candles—-W ax & sper maceti. 
POPNUNG . in din Gatien sds ° 
a 5 baie eee 
Soap--Perfumed......... aS 
Other than cnsmaeuti 
I iiddinsadcne Sammie 
GES cases Re akcwalenas _ 
a nn 
Batter ..0s6% jis eEE «Ve we 
Dl gins we ancencenne ns - 
Beef and pork .......... oé 
Hams and other bacon..... 3 
Bristles...... ae waite acaiete 
Saltpeter--Crude ........+ 
Refined, or partly........ 
Relleg i. os vue wens lbh sates 
Woad or pastle.......+-... 
Cochineal....... sh bwaw hale 


MOE civcunckeuwbaanad 











Value. Species of merchandise. 
$347,396 | Gums--Arabic Senegal, c&c.. 
102,502; Other gums...........+. 
956,200 | Borax... 2. vets eiudwaes 
TE 001 | OCORBOEE.... a sessiccrncerce 
$87,881 | Verdigris.......ceccovsese 
153 | Brimstone--Crude.......... 
146,872 Rolled . 
Chloride of lime or bleaching 
POWET .. oc ceccvcccccees 
BU BLS | BOG GAR.. oc cccevcccensecs 
DODO | Bods Gal... os ccccceccdedsl 
SOV O16 1 BOGs Cathy. ccc ccesccccese 


GOBIUE COS DAUE. ..... oc ccccescccicesd 





86,820 | Sulphate of barytes. ....... 
68,906 | Acids, acetic, de .......6.- 
1,887 | Vitriol--Blue or Roman.... 
4,284 Di vs ccvecvecesavieas 
209,606 | Sulphate of quinine........ 
151,418 | Licorice--Root.......e0c00% 
109,994 Paste ..... Pref ‘ 
118.059 | Bark--Peruvian & Quilla.. és 
212,207 | Pee ‘ raed 
17,048 | Ivory and bone black....... 
937,460 | |Opium......sseeseceeseees 
SODBEE TOOLS 0c cccccesccscaces 
151,587 | Gunpowder ..........ee00% 
102,557; Alum ..... A oe ee 
183,144 | | Tobaceo—-Unmanafactured . a 
90066 |): Maw. .o.00cceccencdatsa 
254,637), Cigars.. 
18,865 | Other manufactured. . hast 
ven |Paints—Dry ochre ....... 
279,287' Red and white lead ..... 
2,460, Whiting and Paris white.. 
241,503 | Litharge ..... ee ecreccecse 
201,883 | Sugar of lead .......0..00: 
32 Cordage—Tarred and cables. 
CA.008 {> TIGURIOOL., «0.00.02 om neeoe 
56,314 | Twine and seines........... 
34 | Hemp—Unmanufactured ... 
9,667. Manilla, sun, & other India 
62,187) Jute, Sisal grass, coir, d&e.. 
143,821} Codilla, or tow ofh’mp or fi’x 
51,507 | Flax, unmanufactured...... 
139,926 | Rags of all kinds........... 
PR es vin s 38 icc cantesvanen 
6.695 | Coal......... owdcwils 
25,751 Breadstuj’s—Wheat. oe 
18,654 | Barley. seebeabits « JUNEGS 
OT. 2 TE. cn ncannccccnanniad 
2,614 Whoat Touts ieee cus ix 
7,204) Rye meal.......0cs0c0e< 
9008611 > Datel , 6635 4064 vc 
1,166,468 | Potatoes ... ose siewse ces 
362 Hish~—Dried or smoked. ... 
1,010,508 | Pe ee 
1,201 | Mackerel...... etka pbs 
440,707| Herrings and shad....... 
1,875,472| Allother.........c0000. 





Value. 
$143,380 
456,432 
94,844 
6.446 
9,690 
152,830 
12,805 


820,895 
1,084,021 
86,483 


$92,552 
886,252 
258,605 
289 
463,452 
23,571 
9,688 
24,536 
1,358,835 
2,626 
4,221,096 
18,898 
16,258 
118,075 
29,167 
17,721 
55,795 
92,099 
64,433 
59,957 
423,533 
12,853,891 
884,82 
92.520 
220,788 
1,448,125 
2,032,583 
772,668 
909 
3,068 
110 
477 
2,070 
559 
87,572 
96,607 
8,949 
144 
49,218 
4,633 


The total of the above enumerated merchandise paying duties ad valo- 


rem amounts to $285,221,377. 





The value of merchandise not enumer- 
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ated in the preceding abstract amounts to $8,949,458, as stated in the 
annexed table, which exhibits its classification in respect to the rate of 
duty under the tariff of 1846, and in respect to its mode of importation : 


Am. vessels, For. vessels, Am. vessels. For. vessels, 

At 5 percent... $1,056,695 $290,329) At 25 percent... $146,090 $57,403 
At 10 per cent... 531,806 114,210} At 30 per cent... 1,460,207 1,164,438 
At 15 percent... 1,899 299 | At 40 per cent... 861,320 180,495 
At 20 per cent... 2,488,328 1,166,439 —_— _—— 
WLS) caccdnadedadeasisecdcesvedscovecces O00 Ne8 Captnnia 
Aggregate of these items ........cccccccccccccsescccsceses $8,999,458 


RECAPITULATION OF IMPORTS DURING YEAR, 


Total enumerated merchandise free of duty........+.eeeeeeeseees 66,729,306 
Total enumerated merchandise paying duties.........+ee+eeee00- 285,221,377 
Total unenumerated merchandise paying duties.........+..e+e00- $8,939,458 


_- 


Total of all imports in year ending June 30, 1857.... $260,890,141 


AMOUNT OF IMPORTS IN EACH CLASS OF VESSELS. 
Imports in Imports in Total value 
American vessels. Foreign vessels, of imports, 
Paying duties .......ccceseeeeees $218 689,928 $80,520,907  $294,160,835 
Free of duty ..cccccceccccccveecs 45,476,242 21,253,064 66,729,306 


TOR: cc civcincas cdtaccaccasae: “S2B0R136.1370 .$103,778,071- . $360890,141 





Art. VL.—THE CONTRACT GF SURETYSHIP :—MERCANTILE GUARANTIES, 


Tue contract of suretyship, or guaranty, is a contract by which one 
person undertakes to become answerable for the payment of some debt, 
or the performance of some act, in case of the failure of another person, 
who, as principal, is primarily liable for the payment of such debt or the 
performance of the act covenanted or ageed to be done. It is an acces- 
sory agreement requiring a third party, or principal, to be held primarily 
liable, otherwise > responsibility attaches to the surety. As the under- 
taking of thes —_y relates to the same matter as the principal obligation, 
it follows that it cannot exceed the principal obligation, either in the 
amount of liability or the terms of performance; it may, however, be less. 
By the civil law, a surety could only become bound by a stipulation, 
which was the highest and most authentic contract known to that law; 
but by the common law, the contract could be made orally, until, by the 
statute 29, Charles IL, chapter 3, section 4, the legislature required the 
authentication of the agreement to be in writing. This statute, which has 
been adopted in this country, is known as the statute of frauds, and 
enacts that, “upon any special promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person, the agreement, or some nemorandum, or note 
thereof, must be in writing and signed by the party to be charged there- 
with, or some other person thereunto by him lawfully authorized.” The 
statutes of the State of New York, and of some others, not only require 
the special promise to be in writing, but also the agreement expressing 
the cousideration for which the engagement is undertaken. In the ab- 
sence, however, of any statute law requiring tle consideration to be 
expressed in the undertaking of the surety, the prevailing decisions are 
to the etfect, that the written agreement need not contain the considera- 

















318 Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 


Species of merchandise. 
Tn bottles......... 
Castor.. 
Ferrer rr 
Rapeseed & hempseed . 
Palm . 
Neatsfoot & other animal.. 
Essential oils... .. Pte re 

Tea & coffee from places other 

than of product’n, not ex- 
cepted by treaty-—Ten. ; 
GUE ac cccsvieces F 

Gi on iscittccsees citves 

Sugar—Brown ieees bopases 
White, clayed, or powdered 
Loaf, and other refined... 
Oamhly. . a0 ciescseced ees 
Sirup of sugar cane...... 

Fruits--Almonds.......... 
Ourrants. ....... osveue + 
Prunes..... Godlee a eees 
Plums...... 


OIMOR ns nsadvaecaves : 
Oranges, lemons, & tenes. 
Other green fruit......... 
Preserved Ras 5 645% 
EY eee ee Ged 4 
po gall ieee eaed 
Nutmegs . 
Cinamon. 
Cloves ...... vrererrr eT 
Pepper, black........... 
PONG 5a60000440 
ED i ciacan ans sives . 
NER is ck eiidieb evs sek 
Ginger, ground.......... ‘ 
root. ... 
Camphor--Crude.......... 
8 ee ater re eee 
Candles--Wax & sper maceti. 
Ee rayne See 
| RE ee 
Soap—-Perfumed........... 
Other than perfumed .... 
RE Gis Walia bp nipi nmin * 
Ps bk dui bininmiekos< 


"ee re ewer 


Beef and pork ............ 
Hams and other bacon...... 
PIN cts: bee ueeunions «ans 
Saltpeter--Crude ........+ 

Refined, or partly........ 
DORs » ck cinaaeierseewes 
Woad or Paste. oc eeceerece 
Oockinesh. .c.isase badd sabe 
Madder Ticcccvocsesecsecccocce 


42,614,604 | Barilla.......... 





Value. Species of merchandise. 
$347,396 | Gums--Arabie Senegal, c&e.. 

102,502} Other gums..........6+. 
058,900 | Borax, ..... weiss Wodssiyus 
11,601 | Copperas.. 
$37,881 | Verdigris...... swecccveede 
153 | Brimstone--Crude.. . 
146,872} Rolled. 


POWMET .. oo ccccvccccases 
BUGS + BREE OOM. 0 ncc0-00000000%0 
89,879 COMED... . cx ocectddit 
187,016 | Soda carb.......cccccccess 


86,821) | Sulphate of barytes. ....... 





68,906 | Acids, acetic, de ....... swe 
1,887 | Vitriol-—-Blue or Roman.... 
4264} | Ollol....ces see eees wees 
209,606 | Sulphate of quinine........ 
151,418 | Licorice--Root.......eecee 
109,994 PaO... (ote ewedeeees 
118,059 | Bark—Peruvian & Quilla. ee 
oo vsebe 
17,048 | Ivory and bone black....... 
937,460 | Opium...... (edb o vese eeee 
640,544 | Glue....... Pererr yy s eevee 
151,587 | Gunpowder .. coobedecned 
ROGET | ARM... 0  odkgivriees ve 
183,144 | | Tobaceo--Unmanufactured oa 

26,754 | RS Saekain ébua% 
254,637 |, Cigars. . Rheem enemas «0% ee 

18,865 | Other manufactured. . ett 


65,382" Paints—Dry ochre ....... 
279,287| Red and white lead ..... 
2,460, Whiting and Paris white.. 
O61 808 | Litharge ..o cvcddcccssccee 
201,883 | Sugar of lead ..........00: 

82 | Cordage—Tarred and cables. 


34 | Hemp—Unmannfactured .. 


9,667! Manilla, sun, & other India 
62,187; Jute, Sisal grass, coir, d&e.. 
143,821 | Codilla, or tow ofh’mp or fl’x 
61,507 | Flax, unmanufactured...... 
139,926 | Rags of all kinds.......... ‘ 
TRBOT | PAIGE. 2 0.0 Vee ae iswaaktwes 
GINO Esse cs cen. nanesaiiin q 
25,751 Bretitnfe-—Whaek: 
18,654' Barley.. dike nedeees 
"a? Qe ieiinl ° 
2,614; Wheat flour...... gee eed 
7,204 | Oe NON cncccaescases 
989.681 |  Oatineal. ceiidcsic cscs Sis 
1,156,463 | Potatoes .......0-s00c0s e 
862 Fish~Dried or smoked. Ss 
1,010,503; Salmon......... .. Tor 
ve eee ee ee 
440,707| Herrings and shad....... 
1,876,472| Allother........seeece- 


Chloride of lime or bleaching 


Value. 
$143,380 
456,432 
94,844 
6.446 
9,690 
152,880 
12,305 


820,895 
1,084,021 
86,488 


24,536 
1,358.835 
2,626 
4,221,096 
18,898 
16,258 
118,075 
29,167 
17,721 
55,795 
92,099 
64,433 
59,957 
423,533 
12,853,891 
884,38 82 
92.520 


49,218 
4,633 


The total of the above enumerated merchandise paying duties ad valo- 


rem amounts to $285,221,377. 


The value of merchandise not enumer- 
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ated in the preceding abstract amounts to $8,949,458, as stated in the 
annexed table, which exhibits its classification in respect to the rate of 
duty under the tariff of 1846, and in respect to its mode of importation : 

Am. vessels, For. vessels. Am. vessels. For. vessels, 


At 5 percent... $1,056,695 $290,329] At 25 percent... $146,090 $57,408 
At 10 per cent... 531,806 114,210} At 30 per cent... 1,460,207 1,164,438 





At 15 per cent... 1,399 299 | At 40 per cent... 361,820 180,495 
At 20 percent... 2,438,328 1,166,439 — _ 
TOs so ones ty ee Saecnbe can bnads cebbtece BE eenee CRE 
Aggregate of these items... ....ccccccccccsccccccscccccess $8,959,458 






RECAPITULATION OF IMPORTS DURING YEAR. 


Total enumerated merchandise free of duty........eseeeeeeeeeees 66,729,306 
Total enumerated merchandise paying duties.........eseeeeeeee++ 285,221,877 
Total unenumerated merchandise paying duties........0+..e++0++ $8,939,458 


Total of all imports in year ending June 30, 1857............ $260,890,141 


AMOUNT OF IMPORTS IN EACH CLASS OF VESSELS. 


Imports in Imports in Total value 

American vessels, Foreign vessels, of imports, 
Paying duties .....csecessceeeees  $213689,928 = $80,520,907 — $294,160,835 
Free of duty cccccccccccceccceces 45,476,242 21,253,064 66,729,306 








Total... cccccccceccosccccccs $269,116,170 $101,773,971  $860,890,141 






Art. VL—THE CONTRACT OF SURETYSHIP :—MERCANTILE GUARANTIES, 


Tue contract of suretyship, or guaranty, is a contract by which one 
person undertakes to become answerable for the payment of some debt, 
or the performance of some act, in case of the failure of another person, 
who, as principal, is primarily liable for the payment of such debt or the 
performance of the act covenanted or ageed to be done, It is an acces- 
sory agreement requiring a third party, or principal, to be held primarily 
liable, otherwise no responsibility attaches to the surety. As the under- 
taking of the surety relates to the same matter as the principal obligation, 
it follows that it cannot exceed the principal obligation, either in the 
amount of liability or the terms of performance; it may, however, be less, 
By the civil law, a surety could only become bound by a stipulation, 
which was the highest and most authentic contract known to that law; 
but by the common law, the contract could be made orally, until, by the 
statute 29, Charles IL., chapter 3, section 4, the legislature required the 
authentication of the agreement to be in writing. This statute, which has 
been adopted in this country, is known as the statute of frauds, and 
enacts that, “upon any special promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person, the agreement, or some Inemorandum, or note 
thereof, must be in writing and signed by the party to be charged there- 
with, or some other person thereunto by him lawfully authorized.” The 
statutes of the State of New York, and of some others, not only require 
the special promise to be in writing, but also the agreement expressing 
the consideration for which the engagement is undertaken. In the ab- 
sence, however, of any statute law requiring tle consideration to be 
expressed in the undertaking of the surety, the prevailing decisions are 
to the effect, that the written agree:nent need not contain the considera- 
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tion ; and for the simple reason, that there can be no valid agreement 
without a consideration. 

The criterion to determine whether a contract must be in writing or 
not, is whether it be an original or collateral undertaking. If it be the 
latter, it must be by a person not before liable for the default of some 
other person liable at the time; the true test is to ascertain whether the 
person for whom the undertaking is made is liable at all. If no liability 
exists on the part of the person for whom the promise is made, and no 
action could be maintained against him, then it is an original undertak- 
ing, and does not come within the statute. As if A promise B, being a 
merchant, that if he will furnish goods to C he (A) will pay for them, this 
becomes immediately the debt of A, and need not be in writing; but if A 
promise B in such a case, that he will pay him if C does not, the under- 
taking is collateral and within the statute. A careful collation of the 
cases, relating to this question, clearly shows the rule to be as stated by 
Parsons, in his admirable work on contracts :—that where the promise to 
pay the debt of another is founded upon a new consideration, and this 
consideration passes between the parties to this promise, and gives to the 
promiser a benefit which he did not enjoy before, and would not 
have possessed but for the promise, then it will be regarded as an 
original promise, and therefore will be enforced, although not in writ- 
ing. A promise to pay a note secured by attachment, in consideration 
of the suit being withdrawn is within the statute, and must be in 
writing, in order to bind the promiser. But where a third person, in 
consideration that the judgment debtor would deliver him his goods, and 
that the creditor would discharge the judgment, promised to pay the amount 
of such judgment, it was held to be an original promise. A promise of 
indemnity, to be within the statute, must be collateral to the liability of 
some other person to the same party to whom the promise is made ; and 
in the absence of all evidence showing such liability, the promise will 
be treated as an original one. 

Until recently it has been a mooted question whether the undertaking 
of a factor, selling under a del credere commission, should be in writing 
to make it valid within the statute. But it is now pretty well settled 
that the factor, although only a surety and liable only in the default of 
the principal debtor, still his promise to pay the debt of another is valid, 
although not in writing. 

Where a proposition is made to guaranty the payment of a debt of 
another to be contracted in future, reasonable notice must be given to the 
guarantor that his guaranty is accepted. Suel notice, however, will not be 
required where the acceptance and the guaranty are simultaneous, Let- 
ters of credit and commercial guaranties are not negotiable, nor is a 
guaranty indorsed on a negotiable promissory note, and it cannot be sued 
on by a subsequent holder in his own name. We have already stated that 
the undertaking of the surety cannot exceed the principal obligation. In 
the absence of any express limitation the liability of the surety will be 
deemed co-extensive with that of the principal. If the surety be bound 
by a contract, under seal, for the performance of some act by his princi- 
pal, the condition of the obligation is always restrained by the recitals. 
If one becomes bound for the good conduct and faithful service of another, 
upon his appointment to some office or employment, his liability will be 
co-extensive with the duration of the office, whether the office be an an- 
nual one, or for a term of years, or for life. 
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The liability of the surety cannot be enlarged, extended, or modified 
without his consent, nor, if he be bound for the fidelity of his principal 
in one office or employment, can his responsibility be made to extend to 
a different office or employment. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, (9. Wheat, 680,) have decided in a case where a bond was given 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of the office of 
Deputy Collector of direct taxes for eight certain townships, and the in- 
strument of the appointment, referred to in the bond, was afterward altered 
so as to extend to another township, without the consent of the sureties, 
that the surety was discharged from his responsibility for moneys subse- 
quently collected by his principal. And Mr. Justice Story, in delivering 
the opinion of the court said, “ nothing can be clearer, both upon principle 
and authority, than the doctrine, that the liability of a surety is not to be 
extended, by implication, beyond the terms of his contract. To the ex- 
tent, and in the manner, and under the circumstances, pointed out in his 
obligation, he is bound, and no further. It is not sufficient that he may 
sustain no injury by a change in the contract, or that it may be even for 
his benefit. He has a right to stand upon the very terms of his contract ; 
and if he does not assent to any variation of it, and a variation is made, 
it is fatal.” If the liability of the surety be varied by the act of the per- 
son to whom the surety is bound, without the knowledge or consent of 
the surety, the surety is discharged. A valid agreement made between 
the creditor and principal debtor, without the assent of the surety, by 
which the rights or remedies of the latter are in any way changed or de- 
layed, will operate to discharge him; though not apparently prejudicial 
to his interest. As if time be given to the principal debtor by a valid 
agreement, which ties up the hands of the creditor without the assent of 
the surety, though but for a day, the surety will be discharged. A cre- 
ditor may extend some indulgence to the principal debtor without there- 
by discharging the surety, and it is well settled that mere delay without 
fraud, and without any agreement founded upon a suflicient consideration 
to amount in law to an estoppel upon the creditor, sufficient to prevent 
him from bringing a suit before the expiration of the extended time, does 
not discharge the surety. A parol agreement to extend the time of pay- 
ment, will not discharge the surety, when the principal obligation is 
under seal, inasmuch as a deed cannot be varied except by an obligation 
of equal solemnity. But if the creditor by an indorsement on a bond 
under seal given for the payment of a debt ona given day, extends the 
time of payment, this is such a material variation, as to amount to the sub- 
stitution of a new engagement in place of the original contract, and dis- 
charges the surety. 

As fraud vitiates all contracts, so if there be any fraud, concealment, 
or false representations on the part of the principal, by which the surety 
is induced to enter into the obligation, and the person guarantied is privy 
to this fraud, the contract of the surety is absolutely void. 

The surety, upon default of the principal, may step in and discharge 
the liability, and have recourse to the principal for indemnity. And if 
several persons become co-sureties for another, and one of such sureties 
discharges the liability of the principal, after the principal’s default, he 
may compel his co-sureties to contribute their several proportions to 
reimburse him. 
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BOTTOMRY—-ANTECEDENT DEBT—POWER OF MASTER—RATIFICATION BY OWNER, 


United States District Court—in Admiralty, January 6, 1857. Before Judge 
Betts. John Gardner, et al., vs. the bark White Squall. 


The bark White Squall, commanded by E. J. Harding, master, sailed from 
New York for San Francisco on the 17th of February, 1855, and on the 25th of 
March thereafter put into Rio Janeiro in distress for repairs. The master con- 
signed the ship to Graham, Bros. & Co. Endeavors were then made to obtain 
money by bottomry sufficient to make the repairs and outfit necessary to ena- 
ble the ship to prosecute her voyage to San Francisco. The surveyors of the 
ship estimated the amount necessary at £2,500 sterling; but no loan could be 
obtained at a less premium than 75 percent. The master wrote to the owners 
for directions from them and the underwriters. None had been received on the 
Ist of July. In the meantime, the vessel having been made nearly ready for 
sea, a call, by notice through the papers, was again made for an offer of a loan 
on bottomry to continue the voyage to San Francisco, to be addressed to the 
Consuls office. No offer being given, the master then advertised for such loan 
to bring the vessel with her cargo back to New York, but obtained none for that 
voyage either. 

he master had sold part of the ship’s cargo and applied the proceeds towards 
the repairs, and entered into a contract of charter for the vessel, when Mr. Lang 
came to Rio as agent of the owners and brought £2,200 sterling, which was 
also expended upon the debts contracted for the repairs. Soon after Lang’s 
arrival, Harding left the ship as master, and Burke, her first mate, was on the 
Ist of October appointed by Lang, master in his place. He executed the bot- 
tomry bond on the 5th of December, 1855. The vessel had been ready for sea 
for about five months. Burke executed the bond under the direction of Lang, 
without any knowledge of the necessities of the vessel, but because he was told 
that Lang must have more money. 

Upon the facts in proof the master had no authority in law to give the bot- 
tomry hypothecation in question. The debts all accrued from separate credits 
given the master of the vessel, or her consignees, by mechanics, material men, 
and others, and were entirely incurred a very considerable period before the 
treaty for this hypothecation was on foot with the bottomry lender, These facts 
were notorious. It was, therefore, well understood that the loan was made to 
extingnish antecedent debts not contracted under any assurance or expectation 
of a bottomry security, and was not made to the creditors themselves, but to 
others who bought in the debts in effect as an abatement of 33} per cent from 
the amount. The master could not bind the ship, her cargo, and freight, to the 
satisfaction of such debts. (8 Peters, the Virgin; 1 Wheat., 96, the Angra; 
Abbot, 200, [note 1,] 1 Peters, 386.) 

But although the bond was signed by the master yet he acted in the matter 
under the direction of the agent of the owners, and not on his own judgment and 
discretion. This agent was sent to Rio by the owners with funds for the use of 
the vessel, and, as must be implied, with general powers to act for the owners in 
respect to the ship. He displaced the original master and substituted another. 
He called in the bills of the ship, had them all adjusted, and authorized a com- 
position with the creditors. He then arranged with the consignee of the ship 
for her hypothecation, for the purpose of raising money to satisfy the debts still 
outstanding. After the bottomry hypothecation was made, he had all the papers, 
including the protest of the master and crew, the particular bills and vouchers 
for all the expenses cf the ship at Rio, with the bottomry bond, transmitted 
to the owners. They laid these documents before the adjuster of general 

average at New York, and obtained from him a computation and allowance of 
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their share of the general average, and claimed and received that share from the 
underwriters. 

These facts in my judgment import that Lang possessed all the power of the 
owner to hypothecate the vessel, or at the least, if such powers were not origin- 
ally conferred upon him, that the owners ratified and assented to their exercise 
after being fully advised of his acts and the facts upon which he acted. (Story’s 
Agency, ¢ 239. The authority of an owner to bottomry his ship at home or 
abroad without regard to her necessities seems no longer a question with the 
authorities. (Abbott 192, note 1; 3 Kent, 361 [6thed.] Flanders on Maritime 
Law, ¢ 253.) The principal cannot be allowed to screen himself from the un- 
favorable consequences following the doings of his agent after taking to himself 
the benefits secured by them. (Story’s Agency, 250, 253, 258.) 

The libelants are accordingly entitled to a degree in their favor for the due 
enforcement of the bond. 


FORECLOSURE OF MORTGAGE—PLEA OF USURY. 


Supreme Court, New York, November, 1857. Before Judge Roosevelt. 
David Banks vs. Peter Van Antwerp and wife. 


This case came up on motion for a judgment in a case of the foreclosure of a 
mortgage, to which was put in a plea of usury. 

Rooskvet, Justice.—Usury as a defense standing upon the same footing in 
principle as an action for the recovery of a penalty or forfeiture, the party setting 
it up must aver clearly every particular necessary to such a recovery, and must 
distinctly negative every supposable fact which, if true, would render the trans- 
action innocent or lawful. In the present case the defendants allege that the 
mortgage sought to be foreclosed, although dated on the first of the month, was 
not in fact executed until the 24th of August, 1846; that it was made to secure 
the principal sum of $3,000 loaned to the defendant, Van Antwerp, on the 26th 
of August, 1846; that it was so dated on the first of the month for the purpose 
of reserving a greater rate of interest than seven per cent, and that the plaintiff 
did thereby reserve to himself for the loan, fourteen dollars above the lawful 
rate, There is no averment, it will be observed, that the fourteen dollars which 
constitute the grievance of the offense charged, were ever exacted or paid, and 
no interest is now claimed as due for the nine years prior to 1855. The de- 
fendants in effect admit, that the eighteen instalments of interest, whatever they 
were accruing prior to that day, were satisfactorily arranged and paid. The 
idea of recovery, therefore, is clearly an afterthought-—it savors strongly of the 
nature of what the law denominates “ stale demand,” and which the Courts, es- 
pecially when sitting in equity, invariably discharge. Besides, the defendants’ 
answer, so far as it alleges facts and not inferences—may be perfectly true, and 
yet the loan may have been, as it possibly was, engaged, and the money actually 
set apart in bank, in the first days of the month, the intermediate three weeks 
being devoted to the preparation of the papers and the examination of the title. 
The question then is, does such a transaction—one of every-day occurrence— 
not on Wall-street—but among legal conveyancers, constitute in law a misde- 
meanor? For the same statute, the one passed in 1837, which is evoked to 
make it void as a contract, if applicable, equally makes it punishable with fine 
and imprisonment as a criminal offense. In other words the act done, if void, is 
for the same reason criminal, and if not criminal, is for the same reason not void ; 
can any one then, I repeat, imagine that the Legislature intended that dating a 
bond on the day of the loan was to be punished with imprisonment if the money, 
although actually engaged and actually in, and kept in bank, was not actually 
paid over till the expiration of the usual time allowed and required for the ex- 
amination of the borrower's title? And that the offense then was to be deemed 
of such a heinous charaeter that, unlike other cases of penalty and forfeiture 
which are required to be presented, (if at all within three years,) this may in 
effect be prosecuted within nine or even ninety years after alleged commission. 
It is the practice, I am aware, to underrate the intelligence and good sense of 
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our legislative bodies. The practice has, however, been considered as demon- 
strating neither the good sense nor the intelligence, certainly not the good taste, 
of those who indulge in it. Courts at all events may be excused for not pur- 
suing it. I shall assume, therefore, until otherwise instructed, that the Legisla- 
ture of 1837, whatever may have been their views of public policy, did not intend 
to enact an absurdity, not to say atrocity, such as the present defense implies. 
Judgment for the plaintiff, with costs. 


PATENT BRAN DUSTER-——INJUNCTION DENIED. 


United States Circuit Court, September 10, 1857. Before Judge Nelson. 
Henry A. Burr and others vs. Francis E. Smith and others. 


This case, which occupied the Court two days, is in equity. It is brought by 
the owners of the Frost & Munroe bran duster, claiming as the assignees of a 
patent granted to Frost & Munroe, in 1849, and re-issued in 1855, to restrain 
the defendants from using in their mills in Brooklyn and in Williamsburg the 
Bradfield bran duster. The papers were voluminous and the discussion of 
counsel prolonged and earnest. Mr. Samuel Blatchford and Mr. Charles M. 
Keller for plaintiffs; Mr. J. Neilson and Mr. E. W. Stoughton, for defendants. 

The Judge denied the motion, stating his reasons for so doing substantially 
as follows :— 

As the case stood on the bill and affidavits, he did not think it one in which 
a preliminary injunction could reasonably be granted. Neither the question of 
novelty nor that of infringement justify such an interposition until there has 
been an opportunity afforded for a full hearing of the case. In reference to the 
plaintiffs’ patent, the third claim is for “ the upright stationary bolt, or bolt and 
scourer, combined with the closed-up top, except for air and material, or in com- 
bination with first, second, and fourth, or either of them, or their equivalents, to 
produce like results in the flouring process.” That is a very obscure and in- 
definite claim, and there is no evidence in the case showing an infringement as 
the defendants use a revolving bolt, and as there is no such combination as is 
set forth in this claim. 

There is another difficulty which might, perhaps, be got over by a liberal con- 
struction. The claim is put in the alternative, as if, not being able to make out 
one, he intended to fall back upon the other. That is not the proper mode of 
stating a claim, for it leaves it uncertain. The fourth claim is for “ the use of 
the revolving, distributing, scouring, and blowing cylinders of heaters and fans, 
by which the material is distributed, scoured, and the flour blown through the 
meshes of the bolting cloth.” That claim is not infringed by the defendants. 
The claim is undoubtedly for a peculiar arrangement of defendant’s bolt, as novel 
as distinct from the bolts before in use; and this arrangement one that had not 
been before in use. It is simply for this peculiar bolt, and its peculiar construc- 
tion, as distinguished from other bolts like the defendant’s in common use. 

The first claim is for “ the platform D (always at right angles with the sides 
of the bolt whea not made conical) or close horizontal bottom, when used in 
connection with upright, stationary, or revolving bolts, for flouring purposes.” 
That platform, in the plaintiffs’ machine, is of peculiar construction. It has an 
aperture for the admission of air, in addition to that for the discharge of the 
bran. That is the peculiar construction of the platform. It is quite clear that 
the arrangement of defendants’ bottom is not the same in form. It has no 
aperture like the plaintiffs’ for the admission of a current of air, as distinct from 
the aperture of discharge, common to every description of bolt of the kind. 
There is, therefore, a marked difference in the construction of these two bottoms. 
It may be a nice question at the final hearing, whether in point of fact the ar- 
rangement of the bottom of defendants’ machine is substantially identical with 
the bottom of the complainants’? They are not formed*alike. ‘The aperture in 
complainants’ machine is placed there for a specific purpose, to carry out one of 
the ideas of the patentee, which is to produce through the openings in the top 
and bottom counter currents of air, to be operated upon within the sieve by 
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means of, and in combination and connection with, the revolving bolt or cylinder, 
constituting one of the leading features of the plaintiffs’ invention. There is no 
such aperture or arrangement in the defendants’ machine, nor has he any such 
purpose in view in its operation in separating flour from bran. 

Whether the Bradfield or defendants’ machine would operate successfully or 
not when placed vertically is a question that is controverted, and cannot, upon 
the evidence, be determined now. It is stated by the witnesses on the part of 
the defendants that the Bradfield machine was operated in a vertical as well as 
in an inclined and horizontal position. But,as the case stands upon the evidence, 
: — not justify the Court in enjoining these defendants. Motion, therefore, 

enied. 

This is an unusually important case, as there are many machines in use sim- 
ilar to that of the defendants. 


ATTACHMENT AGAINST A VESSEL ON LIBEL-—-IRREGULARITY. 


United States District Court, Southern District of New York, November, 
1857. Before Judge Betts. Alfred Blanchard and others vs. the ship Cavalier. 


This was a motion to set aside an attachment issued against the ship. The 
libel is averred to be “in a cause of possession civil and maritime,” and alleges 
that the libelants are owners of the ship by purchase at a Marshal’s sale, and 
that ever since such purchase possession thereof has been wrongfully withheld 
from them by Snow & Burgess, of this city, on the pretence of having some 
claim or interest in her, as owners or otherwise. On this libel an attachment 
was issued against the vessel, and notice was ordered to be given to all persons 
claiming her, but designating no person or party to whom such notice should 
be given. Messrs. Snow and Burgess applied to have the attachment discharged 
for irregularity in not being taken out against them, and served on them spe- 
cifically by name. 

Held by the Court—That the libelants have proceeded as in an ordinary action 
tn rem grounded upon a lien on the ship in which adverse parties in interest 
need be admonished or cited only by arrest of the vessel and publication of a 
general notice thereof to all concerned. This is a misapprehension. The 20th 
rule of the Supreme Court directs that in such eases the process shall be an arrest 
of the ship and admonition to the adverse party to appear and make answer. 
This constitutes the proceeding in a suit in personam to be litigated between 
the parties individually, the vessel being placed under attachment only for the 
purpose of being adjudged to the possession of the party who shall establish his 
right against his adversary. It must accordingly be instituted and conducted in 
the mode appropriated to that form of proceeding, and not as an action tn rem. 
The applicants having put in their answer and being ready to bond the vessel, 
they can be permitted to do so forthwith without the ship being subject to the 
cost of re-attachment. Motion to vacate attachment granted with costs, and at- 
tachment discharged on the execution of such bond by the claimants. 


DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


Superior Court, City of New York, November, 1857. Before Judge Wood- 
ruff. Cryder and Wetmore vs. James T, Maxwell. 


In this ease the plaintiffs sued the defendant to recover damages for a breach 
of contract, in a purchase of a large quantity of annis oil, which was expected to 
arrive at New York from the East Indies on board the ship Chilo, from Singa- 
pore, in the early part of 1856. It appeared by the evidence that an agent of 
the consignee made the contract with the vendee for the sale and deiivery of the 
oil at $375 per pound, the latter to take the oil out of bond and to pay the 
duty. Certain events in China and the East Indies which happened at the time 
of the transaction had raised the price of all commodities coming from that 
quarter of the world, but subsequently it was ascertained that these events would 
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not affect the commerce of the United States to the extent anticipated. A cor- 
respondent fall was the result. When the Chilo arrived here annis oil, instead 
of being quoted from $3 75 to $4, without duty, was selling at $3, and the de- 
fendant refused to receive the consignment of the Chilo. This refusal was 
geaniet partly on a supposed omission of the agent and the vendor to inform 
e vendee of tne permission given to the master of the Chilo to stop at inter- 
mediate ports, and partly on its being a custom of the trade. The defendant's 
counsel claiming the affirmative of the issue, these facts were first proven. The 
plaintiffs’ counsel proved that it was customary for all ships sailing from Singa- 
pore and adjacent ports to cast anchor at Penang or some other contiguous port 
in the China seas to complete their cargo, and that 32 days—the time the Chilo 
was detained—was not an unreasonable time to complete a cargo. The Court 
held that it was not the duty of the agent or the vendor to inform the vendee of 
the vessel having to callat Penang, but that it was the duty to inform himself 
of the usual course of trade when he made his contract. The jury found for the 
plaintiffs damages of $2,288. — 
SEAMEN’S WAGES. 


This was a libel for seamen’s wages claimed to have been earned on a voyage 
from Genoa to New York. The vessel on her arrival at New York was seized 
as forfeited under the revenue laws, condemned and sold. This claim was not 
brought before the Court at the time of the condemnation, but the libelants, 
using their libel by way of petition sought to have their claim satisfied out of 
the proceeds by order of the Court through its discretionary power over remnants 
and surplus, 

Held by the Court.—That the application cannot prevail in this form. It must 
be assumed that the vessel had been rightfully condemned, and there is no proof, 
or even allegation, that the interests and rights of the erew were not involved 
in the forfeiture. There is nothing, therefore, to warrant the presumption that 
the petitioners, as part of the ships company, were exempt from all guilty com- 
plicity in the offense. Petition denied, with leave to renew it. 
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GENERAL ASPECT OF FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS— RECOVERY FROM DEPRESSION — THE 
MANUFACTURING AND MERCANTILE INTERESTS COMPARED—THE MONEY MARKET—SHORTENING OF 
CREDITS—THE MORALS OF FAILURE, EXTENSIONS, AND SETTLEMENTS —THE STOCK MARKET — THE 
PROPOSED REFORMS IN BANKING NOTICED AND DISCUSSED—THE TRUE REMEDY FOR EXISTING EVILS 
TO BE FOUND IN A REPEAL OF THE USURY LAWS—TIHE RECEIPTS OF GOLD AND COINAGE AT THE 
ASSAY OFFICE AND MINTS—THE GOLD PRODUCT IN CALIFORNIA SINCE ITS SETTLEMENT IN 1848— 
THE BANKING MOVEMENT— IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR JANUARY, AND DURING 
SEVEN MONTHS OF THE FISCAL YEAR—SHIPMENTS OF DOMESTIO PRODUCE, AND PROSPECTS FOR THE 
SPRING TRADE, ETC, 

Tue improvement heretofore noticed in financial matters has now extended, 
although with less uniformity, to commercial affairs, and the promises to which 
allusion was made in our last, have been fully realized in the revival of trade and 
general activity. The low prices of most articles of merchandise, and the prospect 
of diminished receipts, have led to increased speculation, and this has set in 
motion again many of the wheels of trade which have been silent since the panic 
first commenced. We do not wish to color this view too highly, or to indicate 
to our readers abroad that we are once more enjoying undisturbed prosperity. 
There are around us many sad wrecks of the old disasters, and there are not a 
few articles of merchandise which have not reached the point of reaction, and are 
still declining, thus daily wasting away the fortunes of the owner. But the grand 
crisis has passed, and although some who are now only wounded may ultimately 
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fall, those who are still unhurt may certainly hope to escape from further danger. 
The manufacturing industry is recovering very slowly, and will feel the blow 
longer than any other interest in the country. The difficulty under which the 
manufacturers of this country labor, as a body, is the want of floating capital. 
Even in prosperous times most of them are hampered and deeply in debt, because 
their available means, insufficient at the outset, are absorbed in permanent works 
and improvements, which represent a market value far below their cost. When 
a financial pressure occurs, therefore, they are the first to feel its gripe, and the 
last to recover. It is seldom, however, that their fortunes are swept away so 
completely as the merchant's, whose credits are often many times greater than his 
entire capital, and the instances of ultimate failure are comparatively less numerous 
than in many other branches of business, which are supposed to thrive with less 
care and trouble. 

Money is very abundant, and is accumulating at all the financial centers, 
while the opportunities of safe and profitable investment are not offering as freely 
as capitalists desire. Business paper of the first class is very scarce, and is ab- 
sorbed by the banks, leaving but little for sale at the note brokers, except in 
dates too long for discount, or at rates below the legal interest. The obligations 
given by those houses which obtained extensions have been met more regularly 
than could have been anticipated. Of course, in many cases, only the first or 
second payments have matured, but there is more reason to hope, from present 
appearances, that the relief thus granted will lead to final recovery, and a return 
of undoubted credit. ‘The dates of credit have been much contracted in the new 
business which has thus far been inaugurated; those who sold on ten months 
have fallen to eight; those who sold on eight months have come down to six, 
and six months’ credits, in many cases, have been shortened to four; while cash 
sales are much more frequent and are encouraged by liberal discounts. Credit 
has done much for this country in the rapid development of its resources, but 
like other good agencies, it has been grossly abused. It has now received a shock 
which, we trust, will prove a lesson to all who have been too liberal and credulous, 
not only for their own good, but also for that of their customers. 

In this connection it may not be improper to say a word in regard to those 
who were compelled to suspend. ‘The inability to meet promptly every maturing 
obligation at a time of general embarrassment and great financial pressure, cer- 
tainly involves no dishonor. We do not agree with those who claim that houses 
which asked no favors from their friends or creditors are deserving of no more 
credit than most of those which succumbed, because the entanglements of the 
former were less and their situation less critical. The very fact of this freedom 
from entanglements, the very ease of circumstances which left their stalwart 
houses to stand so securely, may have been less the result of good fortune than 
far-sighted sagacity and prudence. It may be, as claimed, that the houses which 
stood unshaken amid the storm, would have failed if they had happened to have 
as large payments to make as those which went down; but it does not follow 
that this freedom from an overwhelming load of rapidly-maturing obligations 
was the result alone of chance, or of a happy combination of unforeseen circum- 
stances. The prudent merchant may not have forescen the storm, but he may 
have foreseen the danger, in any case, of bringing the certainty of large payments 
into a small compass of time, and have foregone an opportunity of profit rather 
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than incur the risk of such accumulated obligations. But apart from this, many 
who have been in serious embarrassment, or who have actually failed, have come 
out of the trial with no loss of character, and without any imputation of unfair 
dealing. We class these together, for while some persons profess to see a wide 
difference between the two, we cannot, unless it is in favor of the latter. There 
are some cases of suspension which must be separated from either ; but the man 
who suspends, buys up his paper at 50 or'75 per cent, and then makes a flourish of 
resuming, is, to our mind, far less entitled to respect thaa he who confesses his in- 
ability to pay in full, and settles his debts at once, at so much in the dollar as 
his assets will divide. There is hope, however, for all whose characters are un- 
stained, and we trust that none will yield to despair. 

The irregular and spasmodic action in the stock market, which we noticed in 
our last, has given place to a more vigorous upward movement, and there has 
been considerable activity of speculation. Of course, this upward tendency has 
not been without occasional reactionary currents, but it has thus far been main- 
tained with fewer interruptions than usual in such a state of the market. 

The banks have received more than their share of public atttention since the 
comparative ease in the money market has allowed their customers more time to 
study their supposed share in the recent troubles; and various remedies have 
been proposed to render their action less obnoxious to public censure. At New 
York the city banks have partially consummated an agreement to abolish the 
pernicious practice of allowing interest on country bank deposits. The evil is, 
that when 4 per cent interest is allowed to the depositor, the bank is tempted to 
reloan the money, nay, is obliged to reloan it, if the deposit is to be made pro- 
fitable, and thus has too little specie on hand to meet a demand from its de- 
positors, and must suddenly contract its discounts. These sudden contractions 
and expansions are felt through every channel of business, and it is against these 
that the public anathemasare directed. The refusal to allow interest on deposits, 
if maintained in good faith, will eertainly remove a great temptation to loan 
deposit funds, and will thus leave with the banks a larger reserve of specie. 
Another remedy proposed is an act of legislation obliging the banks to keep on 
hand a certain proportion of their obligations in specie, but this, however effec- 
tive, will be so much opposed that there is little prospect of its being adopted. 
The first named remedy is even now in operation in Massachusetts—the statutes 
of that Commonwealth forbidding the payment of interest on bank deposits, but 
it does not seem to be wholly effective against the evil. 

We suggest a remedy which, to our mind, is better than either. Repeal the 
usury laws, and allow free trade in money. Disguise it as we may, the present 
banking system is sustained because it isa safe and ingenious method of investing 
money at something above the ordinary rates of legal interest, and it is in strain- 
ing after high dividends that these money lenders run into the practices of which 
the public complain. Either allow the private capitalist to loan his money 
directly and honorably at eight, nine, or ten per cent per annum, or else restrict 
the bank dividends to legal interest, and forbid any accumulation of surplus 
profits. This will cut the knot of the diffieulty at onee, and there need be no 
mystery about the effect in either ease. 

The semi-monthly receipts from California have fallen back again to the 
6tandard of last fall, and the gold being in demand for immediate export, all of 
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it which arrives in available shape is at once taken by the bullion brokers, and 
is not, therefore, deposited in the assay-office. The following will show the busi- 
ness at the New York Assay-office for the last month :— 


DEPOSITS AT THE NEW YORK ASSAY-OFFICE IN JANUARY, 1858. 





Gold. Silver. Total. 

OE UE wi nescccsinaceses ore $15,000 00 $56,500 00 $71,500 00 
FORGE DOTION oo ccs cccccccveces 13,000 00 12,000 00 25,000 00 
United States builion............ 1,062,000 00 14,500 00 1,076,500 00 

Total deposits............  $1,090,000,00 $83,000 00 $1,178,000 00 
Deposits DAPGEES 1 WATE oii. ssc ccnccsncss hone dws picen mae .. $1,094,000 00 
MI, ccco cscs snnces sheaneedensacehedes ans 79,000 00 
SE PN UIIIOD sa isccsccccsrcccsuniesetece ocanse Sevewens 1,082,753 24 
Transmitted to United States Mint for coinage . phinhinten lee’ vanity 88,303 51 


We also annex a statement of the deposits and coinage at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia, during the month of January. The fact that a movement 
is on foot to obtain the authority of Congress for the establishment of a coining 
department at the Assay-oflice in New York gives to these statements a peculiar 
interest :— 


GOLD DEPOSITS, 








Old TOUT CALIOFOIA 6 oo sce ccc cc cccce value $62,422 50 
Gold from other sources...........05. snenadane 11,597 50 
Total gold deposits ..........+. Nees ds edetVeudecwesess $74,020 00 
SILVER DEPOSITS, 
Silver, including purchases........+.++++4- ‘ $128,294 00 
Spanish and Mexican fractions of a dollar received 
in exchange for new cents.,.......+.«+ ee eecee 10,040 60 
Total silver deposits,......cccsscccescvcccccceces ceases $138,334 00 
COPPER. 
Cents (0.S.) received in exchange for new cents.......+-seeeeees $1,495 00 
Total depodlte ccs cccccscses ee ee ceceerececcesccces ee $218,849 00 
The coinage executed was :— 
GOLD 
Denomination, No. of pieces. Value. 
Double eagles .........ee000. iindscees eb 7,057 $141,140 
TOU iabseens occcececcccecceters 7,057 $141,140 
SILVER 
Hall GolleeO uci. oe cseces du0c bedcddendes 226,000 $113,000 
SER LO ee PET 948,000 287,600 
WRAY. Keakeencuddenensdsuedee 1,174,000 $350,000 
COPPER 
DEE wincdemake ins neh Rhenhesemaeeeaee 1,600,000 $16,000 
RECAPITULATION, 
GR COIN gin ciccnsns, d¥ ad Saisie en tein 4 7,057 $141,140 
NOPD: «vip csia'csceehdacecsaboes 1,174,000 850,000 
Oopper coinage..........4 Jeudetsecess 1,600,000 16,300 


PEE Nich wins ded ced vedecdincavds one 2,781,057 $507,140 
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The following is a statement of the operations of the United States Branch 
Mint at New Orleans, for the month of J anuary, 1858 :— 


GOLD DEPOSITS. 








California OO odes viet tcc) ck a $13,621 28 
Gold from other sources. .........cesececceees 40,129 45 
Total gold deposited...........c.s.sccsseccesssseseeees $58,760 73 
SILVER DEPOSITS. 
Silver parted from California gold........ ..... $162 28 
Silver from other sources...........seeceeceess 363,318 63 
Total silver deposited... ... SO 


—— 


Total value of gold and silver deposits.......sseseeseee++ $407,281 59 


GOLD COINAGE. 


Double eagles—11,250 pieces. . $225,000 00 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Half dollars—410,000 CR awe $205,000 00 





Total value of gold and silver coinage..........eeeeee008 $430,000 00 


In this connection it may be interesting to give the total exports of treasure 
from California during the last seven years :— 


EXPORTS OF BULLION FROM CALIFORNIA, 
Year. To New York. To England. To all ports. 


SN while sesveiviccdducdes "oe aed ipitneve $34,492,000 
RRR TES eae hehehe gis Sia tes 45,779,000 
ii ai saenereNEIess $47,916,448 $4,975,662 54,965,000 
ENS RRS: 46,289,649 8,781,080 51,429,000 
1855..... aie einuiensetlaiel 38,730,564 5,182,156 45,182,681 
1856...... ich ales daikon’ 89,765,294 8,666,289 50,694,434 
DONE eich ox scccbadbdcaditas 35,287,778 9,347,748 48,889,689 


The above includes only such sums as are entered on the ship’s manifest for 
export. A large amount must have been taken away in the hands of passengers, 
of which no record is made, as is proved by the mint returns for several years. 
The gold fields were first worked toward the close of 1848, but there was little 
gold reached the Atlantic States in that year. ‘The total exports from San 
Francisco up to January, 1851, when the above table begins, may be set 
down at $50,000,000, so that California has sent abroad, to be added to the 
bullion fund, about $382,000,000 up to the beginning of the year 1858. In 
addition to this, a large amount is annually added to her own circulation and 
hoarded wealth. 

The bank movement of the country has shown a great abundance of capital, a 
general accumulation of specie at the various money centers, and at most points 
@ very moderate increase in the lines of loans and discounts. The latter fact is 
owing less to the illiberality of the banks than to the comparative stagnation of 
trade, which leaves a large amount of capital without profitable employment, and 
diminishes the volume of acceptable business paper. At New York the average 
of specie for the week ending January 30, 1858, reached the enormous amount 
of $31,273,023, which is nearly three times the amount held at the corresponding 
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date of last year. We annex a comparative summary since the opening of the 
year :— 


Loans and 

Date. Capital. discounts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 
Jan, 2,68 $65,069,708 $98,549,983 $28,561,946 $6,490,403 $78,635,225 
Jan. 9... 65,069,708 98,792,757 29,176,838 6,615,464 79,841,862 
Jan, 16... 65,069,708 99,473,762 30,211,266 6,849,325 81,790,321 
Jan, 28... 65,069,708 101,172,642 $0,829,151 6,336,042 82,598,348 
Jan. 30... 65,069,708 102,180,089 81,273,028 6,369,678 83,997,081 
Feb, 6... 66,108,135 103,602,932 30,652,948 6,873,931 86,000,488 
Feb. 13... 66,108,135 103,788,336 30,226,275 6,607,271 84,229,492 
Same time last year :— 
Feb. 14,’57 59,266,434 112,722,799 10,497,882  8,151799 91,917,188 


The following is a summary of the condition of the banks of the State of New 
York at the date of their last quarterly return to the Superintendent, compared 
with the same items of the previous quarter :— 


BANKS OF STATE OF NEW YORK—294 BANKS. 


Sept, 26, 1857, Dec. 26, 1857. 
NN hii vin 6c kcthiv bade daw d¥e $170,846,774 $154,210,065 
CN So BoE bo de Caiee a oo oes can’ oi 504,607 445,464 
Due from banks.......... Bieta ieoake aes 13,766,025 11,726,973 
BFE a 6a 64.60 oss ekecneeceds cea 7,874,811 1,423:614 
is 4 airicrnin’ bo darevkieens twrencees 14,321,599 29,313,421 
Sis in dn'dwei-edkd ok <cehaneh <0 14,224,845 14,130,673 
ae ie vite wan eac.. cus beseeaae ~ 23,508,377 22,623,755 
ERMIMAS wh dvadges ct dvanessevdene’ 8,781,463 8,597,310 
DES esG Co cccckahsacéececcceyees 2,483,373 1,857,658 
Bank suspended..........20.0 Seececcceces $2,192 22,391 
Loss and expense......... iba en ec awee caus 1,028,179 2,123,628 
i CT EEA Se Oh ee, 925 919 





$256,817,670 $252,475,866 
Sa hn VET OONETS ch vn ccancavacenccces $107,507,659 $107 449,143 


SSS wo gaia das ee awtes 27,122,904 23,899,964 
| Mes eedeue a eews ‘ie int Kole edie 18,087,429 13,985,673 
BE ON etc hin. oc cadcaaceoce, cnve 19,267,368 21,268,662 
Pe Oc acccus abies Chie 1,137,845 1,147,708 
ae ccna scans ebaens 8,445,866 8,062,768 
Deposits Oe eee eee access + ewes 83,639,894 79,980,585 
NS ei. a ctvane wacckeuee 1,758,791 1,681,948 
ROE TM sk tithide vcs bbddiitasar 519 515 














$256,817,670 $252,475,866 

The banks of Philadelphia have established a Clearing House, which, if faith- 

fully conducted, will prove a great restraint upon imprudent banking, of which 

there have been some lamentable examples, there as well as elsewhere, during the 

last year. We have compiled the following table of the returns of the Philadel- 
phia banks since the beginning of the year :— 


AVERAGE CONDITION OF THE PHILADELPHA BANKS, 


Week ending, Capital. Loans & disco’ts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. 11, 1858... $11,300,065 $21,302,374 $8,770,701 $1,011,033 $11,465,258 
ae ae 11,300,065 21,068,652 4,018,295 1,046,545 11,512,765 
26....6.00. 11,800,068 20,780,958 4,248,966 1,062,192 11,547,691 


Feb. 1......... 11,800,065 20,428,704 4,475,698 1,096,462 12,195,126 
B...ee.065 11,800,065 20,359,226 4,668,085 1,295,046 11,904,519 
os 11,800,065 20,071,474 4,823,989 1,559,218 11,887,342 
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This shows a decline in the volume of loans, but an increased accumulation of 


specie. We also annex a comparative statement of the Boston banks in con- 


tinuation of the dates given in our last :-— 





January 18, January 25. February 1. February 8. 





February 15, 


Capital stock... $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 
Loans & disco’nts 51,740,926 51,772,412 61,854,178 52,011,821 52,137,972 
Specie......... 5,661,216 6,073,680 6,402,460 6,872,977 7,079,606 
Duefromoth’rb’ks 5,891,800 1,949,031 5,725,887 5,756,068 5,523,012 
Due to oth’r b’ks 4,754,000 8,581,721 5,111,278 5,817,764 5,568,464 
Deposits........ 17,722,558 18,129,649 18,398,692 18,602,984 18,429,945 
Circulation...... 5,669,028 5,494,721 5,251,006 5,428,600 _— 5,898,640 








We continue our summary of the New Orleans bank statement to the latest 


dates :— 

January 16. January 23. January 30. February 6. 
Specie ....ccccecsveceseees $10,592,617 $10,693,830 $10,844,746 $11,187,398 
a 8,797,746 4,767,816 4,803,071 6,037,906 
Deposits.......sseecceeeeees 12,828,508 12,573,178 12,678,696 14,539,408 
Short loans...............+. 14,804,820 14,559,181 14,674,217 14,490,001 
ee RT ree 5,095,771 5,201,868 56,249,186 5,934,781 
Due distant banks............ 1,552,855 1,459,863 1,379,908 1,256,815 
Long and short loans......... 17,876,016 17,535,689 17,655,024 17,520,009 


Annexed is a statement of the condition of the thirty-six branches of the State 


Bank of Ohio on the first Monday in February :— 











Cash means...... ALU SaW esses dues 0bskNeNWOsl dsb oaeescees ee 

NEY: nonshinds bk das eenecembeethudecests sed ‘wanes ews 9,576,800 

ae sei ce iibecesan es ibiviiamwres i:boesiediiiteens $12,931,160 
Circulation *eeene eevee ee eneeeeeeeeaeeeeeee eee enaeeraeee $5,619,848 
Se NEN c'cWh Wei hON Ws oc cccnaescdeccccesess 2,235,763 

--— 7,855,606 

Resources over liabilities............ SENET TEETER NTT ES CET Tee $5,075,554 
Which represents capital stock. ...........2000- eveces $4,104,500 
Surplus........... o¢eectocese eee vceccccesecceccces 974,054 

$5,075,554 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1858, 


Eastern Bills. Other 
Coin. exchange, discounted. Circulation. liabilities. 
January. Coeveecs $1,483,261 $487,294 $8,191,860 $5,818,448 $2,086,790 


February....... 1,610,712 680,113 17,993,181 5,619,843 


2,209,820 


We have now compiled our usual summary of the official returns of the com- 
















merce of the port of New York for the month of January. The imports, it will 
be seen, are very small, showing a decline of 60 per cent from the corresponding 
total for last year, and are smaller than for the same period of any previous year 
since 1849. The total is $10,901,013 less than for January, 1857 ; $7,472,345 
less than for January, 1856 ; and $4,840,108 less than for January, 1855. There 
has been an increase in the amount withdrawn from warehouse for consumption, 
which shows a decided improvement in the trade :— 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN JANUARY. 


1855. 1856. 1857, 1858. 
Entered forconsumption.... $8,370,259 $12,556,638 $15,300,034 $4,170,017 
Entered for warehousing..... 8,254,654 1,625,254 1,969,266 1,909,448 
Free goods .scesessssseees 1,230,680 1,841,808 850,923 1,716,682 
Specie and bullion...... ... 90,284 54,364 886,509 809,572 





Total entered at the port.... $12,945,827 $15,578,064 $19,006,732 $8,105,719 
Withdrawn from warehouse, 2,057,981 2,845,618 2,673,755 4,504,591 


For the convenience of those, who correct their tables from the beginning of 
the fiscal year, we have also compiled a comparative summary of the imports from 
July lst. The total for the seven months, ending with January, is $6,467,051 
less than the corresponding total of the previous year, but $12,303,548 more 
than for the seven months, ending January 31, 1856, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR SEVEN MONTHS, ENDING JANUARY 81srT. 


1856. 1897. 1858. 
Entered for consumption.........++ $82,343,865 $91,492,269  $61,869.156 
Entered for warehousing........... 15,008,002 23,130,148 34,137,001 
Free So PO TPE TTT T TTT Tee 7,683,127 7,662,708 13,932,671 
Specie and bullion........... ae ae 455,879 1,976,352 7,855,698 





Total entered at the port............. $105,490,873 $124,261,472 $117,794,421 
Withdrawn from warehouse......,... 18,561,881 17,478,706 81,960,220 


The receipts of dry goods at the port of New York during the month of 
January, were less than for any corresponding period in eight years, the total 
value having fallen below three million dollars. To show, at a glance, what an 
unusual depression there has been in this branch of business, we annex a com- 
parative summary of the imports of foreign dry goods at New York, in each 
January, since 1850 :—— 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 





Year. Value. Year. Value, 
MOD isc sdiibcns cseqeess BT BUR RI 8 TEN sie Kade O06%s sede 5,630,393 
AOUGas WeeW Rees QiaKee 9,872,664 } 1856........ Pe 10,686,771 
pt) > Speen eeceves eeevve pi 2G -. « Sa? ae bea 10,386,476 
EE ere sv clebee 8,564,818 | 1858...... Vigsbsaeedsee 2,866,144 
ht Serer ayy e Tyrer 10,232,470 


It must be borne in mind, in connection with the above statement, that the 
value of all descriptions of foreign merchandise held in bond at New York on the 
Ist of January, 1858, was twenty-six million dollars, against fourteen millions at 
the same date of the previous year. Of this twelve millions excess, about five 
millions were in addition to the usual stock of dry goods, so that there will be a 
supply of fabrics for the opening trade, although the styles of those kept over 
may not be quite as fresh as could be desired. We annex our usual monthly 
summary :— 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE FOUR WEEKS ENDING JAN. 28, 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


185). 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Manufactures of wool....... $989,922 $2,177,382 $1,927,110 $886,158 
Manufactures of cotton ..... 988,081 2,524,951 2,121,174 883,621 
Manufactures of silk......... 1,012,621 8,054,608 3,769,596 533,080 
Manufactures of flax ....... 584,491 813,564 714,429 183,888 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 472,775 719,438 849,797 160,681 


Total. ...ccccseccocsss $4,042,890 $9,280,893 $9,382,176 31,596,928 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1859. 1856. 1867. 1868. 
Manufactures of wool....... $188,823 $186,288 $182,414 $414,028 
Manufactures of cotton ..... 265,530 406,605 685,594 594,622 
Manufactures of silk........ 269,487 282,872 $22,862 616,369 
Manufactures of flax........ 96,918 128,792 150,088 825,464 
Miscellaneous dry goods..... 81,419 50,714 82,854 161,681 











Total withdrawn....... $900,727 $1,055,271 $1,278,807 $2,112,159 
Add entered for consumption. 4,042,890 9,280,893 9,382,176 1,696,923 





Totalthrown upon mark’t $4,943,617 $10,836,164 $10,655,983 $8,709,083 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


. 1855. 1866. 1857, 1868. 

Manufactures of wool... ... $307,316 $282,084 $141,885 $215,866 
Manufactures of cotton...... 647,985 568,138 884,062 423,772 
Manufactures of silk........ 848,842 294,896 278,787 425,444 
Manufactures of flax......... 227,871 191,158 142,943 116,141 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 155,58 69,602 62,123 88,998 





Total........s.ec.+e+-- $1,587,508 $1,405,878 $1,004,300 $1,269,221 
Add entered for consumption 4,042,890 9,280,893 9,882,176 1,596,923 





Totalentered atthe port $5,680,893 $10,686,771 $10,886,476 $2,866,144 

It will be seen from the above, that the receipts in January, 1858, arc 
$7,520,332 less than for the same period of 1857, $7,820,627 less than for the 
same period of 1856, and $2,764,249 less than for the same period of 1855, when 
the total was unusually small. We have now passed through seven months of 
the current fiscal year, and the falling off in the imports during the last month, 
has compensated for the large receipts in July and August, and brought the aggre- 
gate, up to this date, below the total given in the corresponding statement for 
either of the previous two years, as will appear from the following comparison:—- 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK, FOR SEVEN MONTHS OF TER 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JANUARY 28. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1855. 1856, 1857. 1858. 
Manufactures of wool....... $10,103,576 $13,736,878 | $14,780,180 $12,395,872 
Manufactures of cotton...... 6,662,851 7,459,211 8,985,087 5,576,268 
Manufactures of silk....... + 12,028,211 16,126,890 17,640,741 11,504,000 
Manufactures of flax........ 8,240,865 4,255,651 4,501,584 945,497 
Miscellaneous dry goods..... 8,052,848 8,753,549 4,826,426 2,657,291 





Total.....seseceeseess $33,987,816 $45,831,679 $50,284,968 $34,378,358 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 





Manufactures of wool..... ». $8,088,590 $1,410,124 $2,067,759 $4,586,012 
Manufactures of cotton...... 1,264,827 936,687 1,265,629 1,797,956 
Manufactures of silk......... 1,766,922 1,277,083 1,125,086 8,621,985 
Manufactures of flax........ 457,629 554,174 514,267 1,085,068 
Miscellaneous dry goods...... 298,890 330,714 339,905 693,528 

Total... ...cess acbieow ex $6,826,358 $4,508,782 $5,812,640 $11,784,549 


Add entered for consumption. 38,987,816 45,331,679 50,284,968 $4,378,358 





Total thrown on market. $40,814,174 $49,840,411 $55,547,608 $46,162,907 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1868, 
Manufactures of wool........ $38,088,660 $1,140,686 $2,108,068 $4,132,128 
Manufactures of cotton...... 1,827,081 1,490,540 2,070,427 8,093,874 
Manufactures of silk......... 2,466,362 1,186,088 1,349,836 3,249,066 
Manufactures of flax......... 1,001,682 608,231 1,077,617 1,539,525 
Miscellaneous dry goods 671,346 847,770 427,941 1,229,611 





CR Ma dia) kong wae $9,005,181 $4,773,265 $7,033,884 $13,235,203 
Add entered for consumption. 33,987,816 45,831,679 50,234,968 34,378,358 





Total entered at port.... $42,992,947 $50,104,944 $57,268,852 $47,613,561 
The total for the last seven months is $9,755,291 less than for the same period 
of the previous year, $2,491,283 less than for the seven months, ending with 
January, 1856, but $4,610,614 more than for the seven months ending with 
January, 1855. We look for a still greater comparative decline in February, as 
the receipts of dry goods for February of last year were very large, the usual 
estimate of the spring trade is at 59 per cent of the total for the same period of 
last year. If the anticipation is correct, there is reason to hope for more re- 
numerating prices, during the four weeks next ending, for the most desirable of 
the fresh importations. Old goods will certainly sell at a very heavy decline 
from their original cost. 

The exports from New York to foreign ports for the month of January instead 
of showing a decline corresponding to the decrease in the imports, are larger, in- 
clusive of specie, than for any similar month on record, and nearly as large as for 
the same month of last year in produce and merchandise. The total, exclusive 
of specie, is only $194,431 less than for January, 1857, $821,491 less than for 
January 1856, and $1,205,778 less than for January 1855 :-— 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS IN JANUARY. 
1855. 1836. 1837. 1858. 
Domestic produce.........+00+ $4,996,787 $5,257,686 $4,543,842 $4,208,806 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 458,091 41,305 151,920 191,125 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 440,639 212,239 188,408 290,308 
Specie and bullion.......+++- 156,398 104,834 1,807,946 4,745,611 








Total exports.........eee8 $6,051,915 $5,616,064 $6,192,116 $9,435,850 
Total exclusive of specie... 5,895,517 5,511,230 4,884,170 4,689,789 
The total exports at the port of New York since July Ist, (exclusive of spe 
cie,) are $9,088,491 less than for the corresponding seven months of last year, 
and $6,034,779 less than for the seven months ending with January, 1856 :— 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JAN. 81. 
1856. 1867. 1858. 
Domestic produce. sooccecess $42,507,087 $46,021,144 $31,559,901 
Foreign merchandise (free) ....eeeseeess 740,184 640,646 2,512,724 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable) ....... 2,179,788 1,818,881 5,819,505 
Specie and bullion............. coeceoees 10,665,779 23,258,352 26,707,728 





Total exports.......+.0.- eaccccces $56,082,788 $71,739,023 $66,089,908 
Total, exclusive of specie 45,426,959 48,480,671 89,892,180 
The weather has been favorable for the export trade during the last two 
months, and there is a prospect of a large business for the next four months, and 
especially after the opening of the internal navigation by canal and the lakes. 
We also annex a comparative summary of the receipts for cash duties at the 
port of New York :— 
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CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1855. 1866, 1857, 1858. 
Six mo's end. Jan. 1. $18,358,927 32 $20,087,362 28 $22,978,124 43 $16,845,553 57 
In January........ 2,560,038 32 3,683,65485 4,587,878 43 1,641,474 59 





Total sev’n mont’s $20,918,965 64 $23,771,017 13 $27,515,502 86 $17,987,028 16 


This needs no explanation ; the total for the last month has been very small, 
only about 40 per cent of the receipts for January of last year, while the falling 
off since July ist, is about ten million dollars. 

We also annex our usual summary of the*exports of the leading articles of do- 
mestic produce from New York to foreign ports since the opening of the year. 
The winter has been favorable, and the supply of flour has been abundant at low 
prices, but wheat and corn have not been offered as freely as could have been 
desired :— 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF A FEW LEADING ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM 
NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM JANUARY IlsT TO FEBRUARY 18TH. 





1857. 1858. 1857, 1858, 
Ashes—pots, bbls... 1,753 1,847 MGs Gace kuese 25,596 28,611 
pearls..... 319 192 TAP. cccccsecees 188 379 
Beeswax, lbs. ..... 20,249 40,026 Ps 6 x5n6 6 chee 220 eee 
Breadstuffs— Oils—whale, galls.. 990 6,441 
Wheat flour, bbls. 179,427 197,698 sperm....... 48,811 106,700 
RPG iicc cts <seees 821 gg OET EE 6,907 2,696 
Corn meal....... 6,797 8,632 linseed...... 2,815 7,466 
Grain—wheat, bush. 375,686 255,208; Provisions— 
MCS ac cccew RPI tase Pork, bbls....... 8,082 17,696 
Corn,,...csceeee- 854,109 282,164 er ee 2,262 11,230 
Candles, mold, boxes 6,810 10,854 Cut meats, lbs..... 6,694,241 8,193,496 
sperm..... 938 2,301| Butter.......... 71,761 207,192 
Coal, tons...... sane 150 881 Cheese ......... 238,869 655,526 
Cotton, bales........ 28,2382 8,306 ee 8,729,902 2,177,587 
DE sigan » chescas 1,422 2,381} Rice, tes........00. 5,628 8,987 
ee indivi 569 217] Tallow, lbs........ 455,729 100,991 
Naval stores— Tobacco—crude, pkg 2,579 9,962 
Turpentine, bbls... 8,299 8,919 manuf, lbs, $89,254 236,279 
Spts. turpentine. . 2,625 4,104 | Whalebone, lbs..... 101,853 8,341 


The question of an active export demand for our produce is still an open one, 
but the indications are becoming more favorable. Breadstuffs are now very 
cheap, and money, both here and in Europe, is very abundant, with few oppor- 
tunities for safe investment. A very little excitement would give a start to spe- 
culation and lead to an activity almost unprecedented. We have had a winter 
of unusually mild weather. If this be followed by a cold, wet spring, we do not 
see why a speculative inquiry for our grain and flour in England should not take 
from us all the surplus we shal] have to spare. There is a good stock of flour in 
New York, say six or seven hundred thousand barrels ; but this will be largely 
increased on the opening of navigation, as there are large supplies in the interior, 
The stock of wheat and corn is not large, and at present prices it will hardly 
pay to ship by railroad. But the surplus to be sent forward as soon as water 
communication is restored is unusually large. We may, therefore, safely calcu- 
late that the chances are altogether in favor of an active movement in produce 
throughout the spring months. 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In the Merchants’ Magazine of July, 1857, (vol. xxxvii., pp. 52-60,) we pub- 
lished the complete statistics of the coinage of the Mint of the United States 
and its branches, from 1847 to the close of 1856, and that article was continuous 
of an equally full statement of the coinage from 1793 to 1847, which we pub- 
lished in February, 1849, (vol. xx., pp. 200-206.) 

Previous to the passage of the act approved February 21, 1857, entitled “An 
act relating to foreign coins and to the coinage of cents at the Mint of the Uni- 
ted States,” the annual report of the Director of the Mint was made to the 
President of the United States in the month of January of each year, and em- 
braced the operations of the Mint for the preceding year. But the act of Con- 
gress above cited directs that “hereafter the Director of the Mint shall make his 
annual report to the Secretary of the Treasury up to the 30th of June in each 
year, so that the same may appear in his annual report to Congress on the 
finances.” The report for 1857, by James Ross Snowpen, Director, therefore, 
presents the operations of the Mint during the period of six months, from Janu- 
ary Ist to June 30th, 1857, together with the usual detailed tables of the several 
items of coinage at each establishment from its organization. We have care 
fully compiled the subjoined synopsis of it :— 



















TOTAL DEPOSITS DURING SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 80, 1857. 


















Gold. Silver. Total. 
Mint of U. States, Philadelphia. $3,700,850 87 $2,585,544 17 $6,285,895 04 
Branch Mint, New Orleans..... 151,177 90 1,662,728 138 1,818,906 08 
" San Francisco.... 12,526,826 93 24,874 86 12,551,201 79 
Dahlonega....... a) a we ae 89,679 54 
4 7 Charlotte........ TRENT eeWede' dine 75,876 47 
¥ Assay-oflice, New York ..... -- 10,019,908 00 501,539 00 10,521,442 00 
Total deposits eh whee -eeoe $26,518,814 71 $4,774,186 16 $31,287,500 87 





Less redeposits,......+..+¢ 8,024,595 39 2,158,236 02 5,117,881 41 














Actual deposits...... $23,488,719 32 $2,620,950 14 $26,109,669 46 


4 The gold redeposited consisted of United States bullion. 
The description of the total deposits was as follows :— 









SILVER, 








































Foreign coin, ....+.++ . $107,471 20 | Deposits incl. purchases. $4,646,930 04 i. 
Foreign bullion ...... 99,916 31] U.S. bullion, parted... 127,256 12 i 
U.S. coin, (0. S.)..... 6,754 50 . 
U.S. bullion........ ° 26,294,626 13 Total silver....... $4,774,186 16 a 
Do., parted from silver. 4,546 57 Total gold..... ee 26,518,814 71 

Total gold....... $26,513,314 71 Total deposits .. $31,287,500 87 





The deposits of gold of domestic production were as follows :—from California, 
$23,118,176 75; from the Atlantic States, $151,853 99 ; total, $23,270,030 74. 
The deposits of silver of domestic production, including silver parted from Cali- 
fornia gold, amounted to $127,256 12. The deposits and purchases (of silver) 
22 
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at the Assay-office were paid thus—in fine gold and silver bars, $7,862,557 ; in 
gold and silver coin, $2,658,885. 
TOTAL COINAGE, INCLUDING BARS, DURING FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1857. 


Gold coins .......... $15,811,563 00] Fine gold bars ....... $9,871,575 68 
Silver coins ......... 1,477,000 00 | Silver bars.........- 124,644 46 
Cent coins........... 68,510 46 

Total amount of coinage, including bars, in 1857, to June 80th. $26,848,293 60 


The description of the total coinage was as follows :— 

















\ GOLD. SILVER. 
Doubleeagles........ $14,056,300 00 | Dollars............+. $94,000 00 
TD dbihena dune 4 129,160 00 | Half dollars.......... 114,000 00 
feagles......+0++ 673,610 00| Quarter dollars....... 583,000 00 
Three dollars......... 88,496 00} Dimes............66. 489,000 00 
Quarter eagles....... 820,465 00/ Half dimes....... ees 197,000 00 
Dollars.. eeeereetreeeee 593,532 00 Fine bars eeeeeeeeeee 124,644 46 
Fine bars ........++. 9,371,575 68 ee 
—— Total silver...... $1,601,644 46 

Total gold ...... $25,183,138 68 ihsciaicitadl anil! 
—- Total gold .......... $25,183,138 68 
PT Pee ee $63,834 56/ Total silver ......... 1,601,644 46 
Half cents........+++ 176 90) Total copper........ 63,510 46 
Total copper..... $63,510 46 Total coinage.... $26,848,293 60 





The operations of coinage at the several Mints and the Assay-oflice were as 
follows :— 


Gold. Silver. Total. 
Mint of U. States, Philadelphia. $3,245,863 68 $1,428,327 46 $4,737,691 60 
Branch Mint, New Orleans..... pone none none 
° San Francisco.... 12,490,000 00 60,000 00 12,540,000 00 
“ Dablonega....... 82,906 00 ccececeseee 32,906 00 
“ Charlotte........ | are ee 78,965 00 


Assay-oflice, New York....... 9,885,414 00 128,817 00 9,458,731 00 





Total......sssceeeeeees $25,183,188 68 $1,601,644 46 $26,848,293 60 
The total amount given above as the coinage at Philadelphia, as well as the 
total of coinage at all the Mints, includes the sum of $63,510 46, which was the 
amount of the coinage of cents and half-cents, all of which are coined at the 
principal Mint. We compile the annexed special statement of the value of the 
bars minted :— 


-—Fine gold bars ———.__ ——Fine silver bars.—— 





Establishments, Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
At Philadelphia..........+000- 117 $36,161 68 11 $1,827 46 
At New York .......eseeeeeee 2,230 9,835,414 00 550 128,317 00 

Total. .ccccscvcce eoseee 2,847 $9,371,575 68 561 $124,644 46 


Several items in respect to the coinage of small pieces of silver, and of the 
new cents, are worthy of note:—1. The amount of silver coined under the act 
of February 21, 1853, (which provided for the reduction of weight of small silver 
coins, etc., to relieve the then existing scarcity of small change,) during the pe- 
riod embraced in this report, was—at Philadelphia, $1,427,000; at San Fran- 
cisco, $50,000 ; total, $1,477,000, being a much kess sum than in former periods 
of same length. No three-cent pieces were coined at any establishment. 2. The 
amount of fractions of the Spanish and Mexican dollar purchased, and paid for 















































in silver coins, was—at Philadelphia, $174,485 ; at New York, $112,502; at 
New Orleans, $1,360; total, $288,347. 3. On May 25th the coinage of the 
new cent was commenced, and the amount coined to June 30th was to the value 
of $60,000, From January Ist to May 25th, theecoinage of cents and half-cents 
of the former standard amounted to $3,510 46. The deposits during the first 
six months of 1857, for exchange for the new cent, were—cents of former issue 
$16,602 ; fractions of Spanish and Mexican dollar, value by tale, (quarters, 
$78,295 ; eighths, $33,148 ; sixteenths, $16,602 ;) $128,045 ; total, $144,647. 

In the next table the copper coinage, viz., $1,662,813 15, is included in the 
amount of entire coinage at Philadelphia, and in the complete total :— 


AGGREGATE COINAGE OF THE MINTS TO JUNE 30, 1857. 
-———- Entire coinage.-———- 
Mints, Date. Gold coinage. Silver coinage. Pieces. Value. 

Philadelphia. 1793 $309,691,824 46 $85,113,625 45 644,138,163 $396,468,268 46 
San Francisco 1854 171,494,789 48 414.684 45 4,532,048 71,909,478 98 
New Orleans. 1838 88,128,615 00 21,299,800 00 71,919,845 59,428,415 00 
Charlotte... 1838 4,463,659 00  ..cccccceee 1,077,507 4,463,659 00 
Dahlonega .. 1838 6,825,747 00 ..... AS em 1,311,668 5,825,747 00 
Assay-office.. 1854 52,061,333 70 180,109 63 14,563 652,191,443 88 


a —_——— —- - —_—_—-- 


Total..........- $481,660,968 64 106,958,219 538 622,993,789 $590,282,001 72 


The Director of the Mint, in the course of his report, refers to the aggregate 
amount of gold and silver bullion operated upon, as given above, and makes a 


suggestion as follows :— 

“Of this amount, there has been received since the Ist of January, 1849, of 
native gold, the production of the United States, the sum of four hundred and 
two millions of dollars. If, in addition to this sum, we add the gold produced 
from Australia and other foreign countries during the same period, which may 
be stated to be about five hundred millions of dollars, and the production of sil- 
ver bullion from all sources, which is at the rate of about forty millions per an- 
num, it will be seen that within this comparatively brief period the world’s sup- 
ply of the precious metals has been increased to the extent of twelve hundred 
and forty-two millions of dollars. In view of this great increase, ‘and of the 
further supplies which will doubtless, for years to come, be received from the 
same sources, it may well be considered whether, in a country so highly favored 
with the production of gold and the supply of silver as ours, some measures 
should not be adopted by which the people, in like manner with the government, 
should enjoy the advantages of a specie currency.” 

Tbe Director recommends the amendment of the laws relative to coinage—* to 
provide that where fine gold bars are made and paid to depositors of bullion at 
the Mint and its branches, and at the Assay-office, that in addition to the charges 
now made for parting the metals, and for toughening, there shall be a charge of 
the one-half of one per cent, to be paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
as is provided by the sixth section of the act of February 21, 1853. That see- 
tion authorized this charge as well upon bars as coin, but the act of March 3, 
1853, makes it apply only to coin. There seems no valid reason why this dis- 
crimination should be made in favor of fine bars, which are used for transporta- 
tion abroad instead of coin.” 


THE SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1857 AND 1856, 


We compile the subjoined statement of the condition of the savings banks in 
Massachusetts in the years 1857 and 1856, from the official report for 1857, pre- 
pared by Francis De Wirt, late Secretary of the Commonwealth, to whom we 
are indebted for the copy before us. We have for many years published each 
annual statement of these savings banks; as, for example, in vol. xxxvi., p. 344; 
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vol. xxxiv., p. 217; vol. xxxii., p. 228; vol. xxx., p. 351; vol. xxviii. p. 347; 
vol. xxvi., p. 731, ete. 

The following statement is an aggregate of the returns from the savings banks 
of their condition on the last Saturday of September in the years 1857 and 


1856 :— 
1867. 1856. 
* 86 savings banks, 81 savings banks, 
Number of depositors Seereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae 177,875 166,484 


Amount of deposite.......cccsccccececeseseess $83,015,756 71 $30,873,447 86 
I a sits Ws a canis nics deinbee ao obec ® 855,074 64 881,999 64 
~~ sloe! ae eget age ee 20,000 00 er 
RGR COs bed cb kainic bcd chobbdenwiiiccéea 6,189,551 60 6,837,413 00 
Loans on bank stock... ...ccsccccscccecccccces 1,049,712 00 1,027,631 57 
Deposits in banks bearing Snsticcedtasess 1,288,718 84 666,472 24 


ee 112,168 "5 110,414 00 
Loans on railroad stock eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 106,605 00 149,946 00 
Invested in real estate.........cccceccccecccecs 170,313 06 151,094 88 


Loans in mortgage of real estate.........0++-+++ 11,099,281 08 10,529,827 85 
Loans to county Or tOWD......cceccseecsceccece 8,870,014 87 2,988,414 46 
Loans on personal security .......sseeseseeeees 8,855,448 15 8,366,121 54 
Gat BAD: 0 8 ne cinnc+0 cc cen eneneseccesye 296,835 57 458,771 73 
Amount of ordinary dividend for last year....... 1,242,383 61 1,128,088 49 
Rate of ordinary dividend for last year.......... 5.05 p.cent. 4.19 p. cent. 
poe dividends of last five years..........++ 6.75 p. cent. 6.75 p. cent. 
Annual expenses of the institution............... 102,027 42 89,308 24 





CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1857. 


The Annual Abstract for 1857 of the Returns from the Banks in Massachu- 
setts is a document of 124 pages octavo. Hon. Francis Dz Wr, late Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, who prepared this report, has furnished us with an 
official copy, from which we compile the subjoined summary :— 

AGGREGATE CONDITION OF BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 17, 1857. 


DUE FROM THE BANKS, 


86 banks 137 banks 
in Boston, out of Boston. Total. 


Capital stock paid in ....... $81,960,000 00 $28,859,720 00 — $60,319,720 00 
Bills in circulation.......... 6,800,591 75 11,804,285 50 ~—«:18,104,827 25 


Net profits on hand....... av 8,322,140 98 2,759,748 22 6,081,889 20 
Balances due to other banks.. 3,581,055 98 525,638 58 4,106,694 51 
Cash deposited* iihwaaee ese 12,866,997 74 5,264,193 13 17,681,190 87 

“ bearing inter’st 984,224 65 859,728 72 1,348,948 87 


Total am’t due from banks... 59,015,011 10 48,578,259 10 107,588,270 20 
RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 
Gold, silver, and other coined 


metals in their b’king-hous’s 2,623,756 00 987,841 45 8,611,097 45 
RGM COR a secede ccscese 901,970 47 706,642 97 1,608,613 44 
Bills of banks in this and of the 

other N. England States... 8,989,881 35 895,768 85 4,885,650 20 


Bal. due from other banks.... 2,856,230 22 2,665,858 75 6,622,088 97 
Amount of all debts duet ... 48,643,173 06 43,815,399 17 92,458,572 23 
Total resources of the banks.. 59,015,011 10 $48,571,022 19 107,686,022 29 


Rate and amount of dividends since the last annual report—_ 


Oct. and Nov., 1856 ....... ° — a eee 29,750 00 
April, 1857 ..... ececcccece 1,229,100 00 1,080,885 00 2,309,985 00 
October, 1857 ..cccsesseecs 1,204,850 00 890,800 00 2,095,150 00 





* Including all sums whatsoever due from the banks, not bearing interest, their bills in circula- 
tion, profits, and balances due to other banks excepted. 

+ Including notes, bills of exchange, and all stocks and funded debts of every description, ex- 
cepting the balances due from other banks. 


+ For difference in aggregates, see return from Worcester County Bank, 
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Reserved profits at time of de- 
claring last dividend...... 8,041,513 83 2,486,911 13 5,528,424 96 
Debts due to banks, secured by 







a pledge of their stock..... 855,991 25 327,912 52 688,908 77 i 
Debt due and not paid, & con- we 
isidered doubtful......... ° 269,445 61 #451,484 87 *7 20,980 48 7 






Average dividend of thirty-six banks in Boston, in April, 1857, is 3.85 per 

cent ; of thirty-six banks in October, 1857, is 3.77 per cent. : 
Average dividend of one hundred and thirty-one banks out of Boston, In 
April, 1857, (dividends paid on $27,135,000 capital,) is 3.98 per cent ; of one 

‘ hundred and sixteen banks in October, 1857, (dividends paid on $26,322,250 

j capital,) is 3.38 per cent. 

: Average dividend of one hundred and sixty-seven banks in and out of Boston, 
in April, 1857, (dividends paid on $59,095,000 capital,) is 3.91 per cent; of one 
hundred and fifty-two banks in October, 1857, (dividends paid on $48,282,250 
capital,) is 3.59 per cent. 

‘he capital stock of the following banks was increased at the session of 1857, 











viz, :-— 4 
Am't of | Am't of 
Name. Location. increase. | Location. increase, 





Name. 
Agawam........Springfield.. $100,000} Malden..........Malden...... $50,000 
Asiatic .........Salem....... 105,000) Mechanics’ ......New Bedford. 200,000 
Brighton Market.. Brighton.... 100,000) Miller’s River....Athol...... 50,000 















: Cape Cod........ Harwich,... 50,000} Mt. Wollaston ...Quincy...... 50,000 
4 ee ssee++Worcester .. 100,000| Old Colony......Plymouth... 100,000 
3 Conway ......... Conway .... 50,000) Oxford.......... Oxford ..... 50,000 
Dedham ...... --Dedham.,... 50,000) Pittsfield..... .. Pittsfield ... 200,000 
Hampshire Manuf.Ware ..... » 100,000} Quincy Stone....Quincy...... 50,000 
Haverhill ....... Haverhill.... 50,000; Taunton ........ Taunton..... 50,000 
Hopkinton ...... Hopkinton.. 50,000| Union... .......Haverhill.... 50,000 
Housatonic. ...... Stockbridge.. 50,000 Warren.......... S. Danvers.. 50,000 
eee Lee......-. 100,000) Woburn........- Woburn.... 50,000 
Lynn Mechanics’ , Lynn....... 50,000! Wrentham ...... Wrentham... 50,000 






For the convenience of those who may wish to consult the previous annual 
statements, we give the following list of references for each year since 1845 :— 
















Statement of Vol. Pages. | Statement of Vol. Pages. 

1846 ...... eo and xvi. 208, 807 | 1852. ....cceceee Xxviil. 853-356 

SUEEs 6. bc es éeeia xviii. AOU TIONO ys 60 cs cacives xxx. 479-481 

BOGE, wc btivcces ‘ xx. 86 | 1854.....000- 00% xxxii, 221-222 

en, ae xxii. GET ft Pee Kao ccctecese xxxiv. 215-216 
Se é xxiv, 241,488/1856....... stirs XXXvi. 841 ; 
GONE: is theken os p xxvi. 220, 729 bi 









~~ 





THE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

COMPILED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, BY DAVID M, BALFOUR, ESQ, OF MASSACHUSETTS. j 

The figures indicate the condition of the banks on the first day of January, 
1858, or at a period just prior thereto. 4 

The bank note circulation of the United States at the present time, as indi- 7 
cated below, isabout one hundred and thirty-four millions of dollars; of which, 
seven millions are in bills of the denomination of one dollar ; four millions of two 
dollars; three millions of three dollars; fifteen millions of five dollars; five 
millions of ten dollars ; thirteen millions of twenty dollars ; twelve millions of 
fifty dollars ; eight millions of one hundred dollars ; thirty-five millions of five 
hundred dollars; thirty millions of one thousand doilars ; and two millions in 
bills of the denomination of five thousand dollars :— 

























* Of which amount, $42,126 40 is “not considered doubtful.” 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS—CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS, 


In the Merchants’ Magazine of July, 1857, (vol. xxxvii., p. 83,) we published 
statistics of the banks in Philadelphia, showing their capital and the several 
semi-annual dividends in November and May, for two years, to May, 1857, in- 
clusive. We now give the list of the same banks, their capital, and the per cent 
dividends made in May and November, 1857, together with the amount of money 
paid out by each bank at the latter date. In this list the Germantown Bank is 
included, which was omitted from the former list. Two other banks are also 
omitted, as they have their dividend periods in January and July, viz., the Bank 
of North America and the Bank of Pennsylvania. The latter named institution, 
however, will probably never make another dividend, except a dividend of assets 
among creditors. 








Banks. Capital. May. Nov. Dividend. 
DUN véRiae 6 one dnb ocsaccaress $1,150,000 5 8 $34,500 
Bank of Commerce.......... sescees 250,000 5 8 7,500 
Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank... . 800,000 5 8 9,000 
Mechanics’ Bank ..........esccecceee 800,000 6 3 24,000 
WORN Ns oe udecwcuciicvededes’ 418,500 6 3 12,558 
Northern Liberties Bank ............. 500,000 5 3 15,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank......... 1,968,980 5 8 59,069 
Penn Township Bank...........00. eee 350,000 5 8 10,500 
Commercial Bank .......cccccccccecs 1,000,000 4 8 80,000 
Mindset hs ernccercevevens 1,250,000 34 8 87,500 
Demers is ia cnks c ktikce cbs 250,000 5 8 7,500 
Kensington Bank..... sama heseehans 250,000 6 3 7,500 
TOROS TRE, 6 oc ccccoccvccceces 150,000 5 8 4,500 
Consolidation Bank...........eeeee0es 250.000 4 3 7,500 
GS a Kiinnh'scddndcctéerictdecs 500,000 0 8 15,000 
Germantown Bank ........... ee wien 200,000 6 8 6,000 

MMAR ci vss sanchictaccees $9,587,580 754 48 $287,627 


The banks, it will be seen from the above, divided in May, 1857, 274 per cent 
more among their stockholders than they did under their November dividends ; 
but, from the great appreciation of currency recently, it is probable the amount 
now paid out will have nearly or quite the purchasing power of the larger sum 
paid out in May. The law of the extra session of the Legislature of Pennsyl 
vania, in the fall of 1857, limited the dividends of the banks of that State, while 
under suspension, to 6 per cent per annum. This provision was probably put in 
the law at the instance of the banks themselves, as it could easily have been 
avoided had they been disposed to divide larger amounts, simply by postponing 
the acceptance of the law until after the dividend period, and as the law required 
them to resume before the May dividends, they could have gone on dividing all 
that they had earned. It is wise, however, that the limit was fixed, as it relieves 
bank officers from the complaints of stockholders, and does away with the rivalry 
among banks as to which shall make the largest dividend. It is presumed that 
all the banks of the Commonwealth, now in credit, that have usually made 3 per 
cent dividends and upwards, will conform to the law limiting the dividends to 
that figure. 


A SINCULAR CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 
Dr. Armstrong, in his “ Personal Narrative of the Discovery of the Northwest 
Passage,” a work of considerable interest, and which we trust the Harpgrs or 
App.Levons, or some other enterprising publishers, will shortly reproduce in this 
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country, gives the following account of a circulating medium adopted by the 
voyagers :— 

As we had been then nearly two years depending on our own resources, the 
want of tailors, bootmakers, and such other essential agents to the comfort of 
men became apparent ; they, however, were wonderfully well supplied—necessity 
developing new talents in our crew. During the previous winter they had at- 
tained such a of excellence in these and other trades, that it was quite 
——- to see the admirable work they could turn out of hand, without having 

any previous pric ao of the handicraft. Tradesmen thus became estab- 
lished in the ship ; as elsewhere, their custom was proportionate to the reputation 
they enjoyed for the excellence of their workmanship ; and both officers and men 
had their favorites whom they employed. ‘T’o remunerate them became the next 
object for our consideration ; but we had no money, and Jack could keep neither 
book nor accounts. We, therefore, determined to establish a coinage suitable to 
the emergency. Gun wads were adopted as the circulating medium ; the sum 
due was marked on one of them, with the initials of the officer who contracted 
the debt, which insured its being negotiable throughout the ship. Numbers of 
them got into circulation, were passed from hand to hand like Bank of England 
notes ; in short, became the currency in all monetary transactions, and were duly 
honored when presented for payment on our return to England. The industrious 
artificer was well remunerated for his work by the handsome sum he had accu- 
mulated during this and subsequent years. 
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THE WHALE FISHERY IN 1857, 


(ABRIDGED FROM THE NEW BEDFORD WHALEMEN’S SHIPPING LIST.) 


The number of American vessels employed in the whale fishery, at the com- 
mencement of 1858, ineludes five hundred and eighty-seven ships and barks, 
eighteen brigs, and forty nine schooners, making an aggregate of 203,148 tons. 
During the past year, 1857, there were but few vessels added to the fleet, while 
several were withdrawn and others lost, making a diminution as compared with 
the beginning of the year of 665 tons. The loss of vessels in the northern whaling 
fleet during the year was unusually small, including only two ships—the New- 
ton, of New Bedford, and the Indian Chief, of New London. 

The whaling fleet in the North Pacific Ocean comprised about one hundred 
and fifty ships, which was a diminution of about thirty ships as compared with the 
fleet of 1856. The quantity of oil obtained by one hundred and nine ships, whose 
arrivals at the Sandwich Islands have been reported, averages 808 barrels, which 
does not vary much from the average of the preceeding year. Of the fleet in the 
Ochotsk Sea, some of the vessels met with good success, and others did com- 
paratively nothing. 

The importation of sperm oil during the year falls short of that of the 
preceeding your 2,500 barrels, and of whalebone, 534,000 pounds, while the im- 

ortation of whale oil shows an excess of 33,000 barrels over that of 1856. The 
increased importation of whale oil during the year has arisen chiefly from ship- 
ments, via Sandwich Islands, by vessels which have not completed their voyages, 
and will consequently be followed by a diminished importation the present year, 
estimated at from 75,000 to 100,000 barrels, and a corresponding diminution of 
bone. 

The stock of sperm oil now on hand, as exhibited in our tables, exceeds that 
of the corresponding period of 1857, by about 10,000 barrels; of whale oil, 
47,000 barrels ; and of whalebone, the quantity on hand is about 60,000 pounds 
less than in January, 1857. 

The financial pressure which prevailed throughout this country and in Europe, 
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was severely felt in the whale fishery, from a greatly diminished consumption in 
its staples, and a consequent reduction of prices to a point in many cases involving 
actual loss, and at which holders were willing to operate only as their immediate 
necessities have required. The demand for the foreign market, although exceed- 
ing that of 1856, was limited, and with the large stock on hand, and the great 
stagnation (1858) in business generally, the prospects of the whale fishery for the 
coming year, are far from flattering. Most of the ships now at sea have been 
fitted at high cost, owing to the high prices which prevailed for outfits and labor 
during the past year, and unless at a considerable advance on the present prices 
for oil, must necessarily fail to remunerate their owners, for the capital and in- 
dustry employed in their protracted voyages. The best hope of a more successful 
fature is only to be found in a diminution of the market, and a return of activity 
to the various branches of industry in our country, with which the whale fishery 
is so intimately connected. 
Stock of sperm oil, whale oil, and whalebone, in importers’ and speculators’ 
hands in the United States, on the 1st of January, 1858 :— 
Barrels Barrels Pounds 
sperm oil. whale oil. whalebone. 


Total in New Bedford district............ 83,159 65,408 156,200 
Total in other porte... .........scccccccee 6,148 26,790 179,800 


Grand total.... eeeeee eer eereereeee ee 89,807 92,193 235,500 


Imports of sperm oil, whale oil, and whalebone, into the United States in 
1857 :— 
Barrels Barrels Pounds 
sperm oil, whale oil. whalebone. 


Total in New Bedford district........ 61,446 149,044 1,479,850 
Total in other ports.......seeceseees 16,994 81,897 579,000 








Grand total for 1857......cceccceees 78,440 230,941 2,058,850 


Grand total for 1856....... WIR sce < 80,941 197,890 2,592,700 
Grand total for 1855. ....ccccccce 72,649 184,015 2,707,500 
Grand total for 1854...... Via date 70,696 319,837 8,445,200 
Grand total for 1858 260,114 5,652,300 

84,211 1,259,900 
Grand total for 1851...........5. Rs 828,483 3,916,500 
Grand total for 1850.............. a 2,89: 200,008 2,869,200 


In addition to the above for 1857, there have been imported into the port of 
St. Johns, N. F., 3,129 barrels seal oil, 124 barrels whale oil, and 20 barrels 
sperm oil. 

Exports of oil and whalebone :— 


20,052 971 2,000,784 
87,231 17,407 1,835,662 


Prices of sperm oil, whale oil, and whalebone, on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, in the year 1857 :— 
-—Sperm oil—, Whale oil. -—Whalebone.— 
1st. 15th, 1 15th. 
JADUATY..cesceccsccseess $180 $130 
ee 1 30 
Mnkdvehsiekcncesennes 1 844 
i 1 474 
1 47 
1 25 
1 26 
1 25 97¢ $1274 
September..........00008 1 294 $1 28 1 35 
bm it OEP E OE eee 1 30 1 35 1 35 
November. ...... ‘ids 1 80 110 110 
December......... 1 00 1 00 100 
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Sperm oil, Whale oil, Whalebone. 
Average for 1857........2. 1 28} 73fe. 96§c. 
Average for 1856.......... 1 62 194 52 
Average for 1855.......... 1 77 2-10 71 3-10 45t 
Average for 1854.......... 1 48% 58¢ 89 1-5 
Average for 1853.......... 1 243 58} 844 


Number of vessels and amount of tonnage employed in the whale fishery :-— 
Ships & B’rks. Brigs. Sch’rs. Tonnage, 


January Ist, 1858........escecccscvees 587 18 49 203,148 
COMMITS TOG BIBT cbc cess dvecciens 5938 22 40 204,209 
January lot, 1856....0..cccsecsccccess 585 21 29 199,141 
January Ist, 1855........seceeccceees 584 20 84 199,842 
January Ist, 1854.... ..ccccccccesees 608 28 88 208,399 


GET UU, BUUEs wacccccsccccccesces 599 30 82 206,286 


a 


THE HIDE AND LEATHER BUSINESS IN PHILADELPHIA, 


We compile the accompanying statistics and remarks from articles in the 
Commercial List :— 


There is invested in the hide and leather business in Philadelphia, a capital of 
not less than two millions of dollars; and in the manufacture of morocco and 
sheep-skins at least five hundred thousand dollars. Moreover, a steady increase 
of the trade has been experienced up to the present year, 1858, and from the fa- 
cilities of procuring all that is necessary for the manufacture of leather, and 
especially on account of the superior quality of the Schuylkill water for the 
manufacturing of leather and morocco, Philadelphia promises to become the 
principal leather manufacturing city in the Union. 





IMPORTATION OF HIDES. 


The following table shows the annual import of hides into the port of Phila- 
delphia from 1831 to 1857 inclusive, excepting 1835 and 1836 :— 


Foreign. Coastwise. Total. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
1831.... 132,492 noreturn. 132,492 | 1846.... 61,815 17,742 69,557 
1882.... 178,761 51,060 224,821] 1847.... 76,189 75,818 151,957 
1833.... 63485 84,593 148,078 | 1848.... 62,414 72,800 124,714 
1834.... 93,691 51,879 145,576) 1849.... 102,698 68,284 90,928 
1837.... 127,057 20,166 147,283)1850 ... 108,882 47,791 151,673 
1838.... 95,853 29,372 125,225|1851.... 184,225 385,727 169,952 
1889.... 124,208 28,905 148,118] 1862.... 180,154 37.154 167,808 
1840.... 127,526 138,050 140,576|1853.... 119,977 24,484 144,411 
1841.... 148,440 14,084 167,524) 1854.... 174,597 10451 185,048 
1842.... 123,674 19,570 148,244] 1855.... 156,102 12,800 168,402 
1843.... 84,609 9,370 93,979 | 1856.... 109,755 9,399 119,154 
1844.... 127,682 19,092 146,724]1857.... 125,180 22,820 148,228 
1845.... 90,725 8,555 99,280 


Foreign hides imported into Philadelphia in 1857 :—Porto Cabello and 
Laguayra, 87,176; Brazil, 19,032 ; Spanish main, 5,100; Africa, 14,570; ag- 
gregate, 125,898; [this appears to be 150 too much--Ep.] Calcutta, bales of 
kips, 150 ; total coastwise, 22,320. 

INSPECTIONS OF LEATHER. 

The law requiring the inspection of leather at the port of Philadelphia, went 

jnto effect in May, 1843. The inspections since 1843 have been as follows :— 





Bides. Rides. Sides. 
3664 5... tes ° 233,877 | 1849......06 819,156 | 1854..... mae 471,690 
ae ¢ae 931,601 | 1850........ 871,937 | 1855......6.% 496,520 
SRW. vccetase 241,188 | 1861........ 482.781 } 1856 ......2. 476,573 


1848..... cee 801,261 


ae. . iv w+» 868,681 | 1852........ 427,648 | 1857........ 421,053 
1 1858........ 469,170 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE DURING 1857, ETc. 


The leather trade, during the past year, 1857, experienced greater fluctuations 
than for many years previous. Business in January opened promisingly, and 
prices advanced gradually, until they reached a point seventy-five per cent higher 
than the ruling prices of any former year. An increased demand for all kinds of 
harness and bridle leather for the use of the armies in the Crimea, was supposed 
to be the main cause of the advance in price that immediately followed the de- 
claration of war by France and England against Russia. Whether this was the 
fact or not, it is very evident that the price of leather advanced rapidly from the 
moment war was deelared by those powers, and that it speedily declined upon 
the cessation of the same. 

Hides fell fifty per cent within the year, and leather twenty-five per_cent, and 
when the stock of hides now v anuary, 1858,) in process of tanning is brought 
into market, a still greater falling-off in the price of leather must inevitably occur, 
unless a very large demand for the manufactured article should happen, which is 
not probable, within a year. Notwithstanding the unprecedented reduction in 
rey and the panic of the fall of 1857, but few leather houses went down before 
the blast. 

While hides rule so mueh less than heretofore, goat-skins have only slightly 
declined. This is attributed to the present mutiny of the Sepoys, as the great 
bulk of goat-skins is imported from India; and the hilly districts, whence the 
skins are obtained, are those which were first taken possession of by the muti- 
neers, and, consequently, but a limited number of skins reach Calcutta and Madras 
for exportation. 

Sheep-skins have experienced a still greater decline than hides. In January, 
1857, they brought $250 per dozen, whereas, they are now, (January, 1858.) 
selling from 50 to 75 cents per dozen, and, as a matter of course, all kinds of 
roans and linings have receded in a like proportion. 

Morocco, on the contrary, in consequence of the prices of goat-skins being 
maintained, has not declined in value. In fact, if any sudden demand were to 
spring up, the prices would advance, as but a very limited amount was manufac- 
tured during the last three months of 1857. 


COMMERCE OF CHILE, 


The San Francisco Prices Current, of 12th December, 1857, furnishes us with 
@ condensed view of Chilean commerce for the year 1856, derived from the report 
of the Minister of the Interior. The mercantile marine of Chile numbers 267 
vessels, of 62,652 tons, and 2,743 sailors. The vessels entering the ports of 
Valparaiso, Taleahuano, CalJera, Huasca, and Ancud, annually, have about 
700,000 tons in all. The following were the chief exports, with their value, for 
the year 1856 :-— 


Coal... ..seeeeceseeeceses $195,080 | Copper and silver ore....... $313,470 
DG 0s essdadcbbhocss cus | 900,006) Medks.i.. ceinvenae. «ie 
Dried Beef... vabiielb ih Gs owe 63,341 | Silver in bars...... seevece. SOE 
Copper, in bara.......+.00+ 8,000,173 | Silver ore.......sceeseees . 1,076,780 
Copper, in pigs..... eeeces BATTS RUE is wiiesacceawevess 1,423,387 
ck RL RR 1,840,352 | Wheat.... ..cccccesecees 936,319 
Gold and silver coin. .... ten 528,941 





The total exports were $18.159,522, of which $17,061,731 were the produce 
of the country ; $1,087,781 were of foreign goods, which had been previously 
imported. 

, The total imports for the same year amounted to $19,804,045. The following 
18 as atement of the number of pounds of several of the principal articles im- 
ported. Sugar, 621,700 pounds ; coffee, 316,300 pounds ; tea, 113,824 pounds; 
Iron, 13,837,200 pounds. The total revenue of the State for 1856, was $7,509,867. 
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COMMERCE UF HAVANA FOR TEN YEARS. 

We copy from the Prensa, of Havana, a comparative statement of the foreign 
arrivals at the port of Havana for the last ten years, distinguishing those which 
carried the American, Spanish, and English flags. The rest of the carrying 
trade is distributed about equally between French, Belgian, Dutch, Danish, Bre- 
men, and Hamburg vessels :— 


Years, Total. American, Spanish. English. Total tons, 
BOOT dénceees 1.933 959 684 152 696,866 
ce 1,815 883 652 1381 662,426 
BEBE, ccccces 1,717 889 527 116 613,155 
ee 1,782 9038 571 122 557,186 
rere 1,717 813 553 136 527,402 
nn NETO 1,647 750 578 148 520,196 
ead PEEPS 1,800 856 550 191 668,483 
ne ETT ET 1,542 634 541 164 423,468 
1849...... eee 1,611 748 563 159 507,084 
re 1,699 729 556 155 882,519 


The coastwise arrivals during 1857 were 3,640. 
EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM HAVANA IN 1857. 


Boxe Boxes, 

8 iiniinn ctcivinsion eee 175,391 PRI, 6.0405 cd viediddwac 82,104 

nited States.......sseees BEB ROS | FVANOS. ccc ccsccvccesewnvs 92,852 
Cowes, Cork, Falmouth..... 185,187 | Gibraltar... .....eccecccees 4,457 
Great Britain, (Con.) ....... 50,586 | Trieste and Venice......... 17,617 
Russia ..... Sith iain tase: vinnie UE I i i ie oh ia aetih 6 4,157 
Sweden and Denmark...... 27,665 | English Provinces........+. 74 
Hamburg and Bremen...... 21,069 | Mexico and South America. . 12,775 
Holland....... nik dein witeieg 4006 8,690 —_—— 





BME cate Seek ae ek ase cots Ci ere ruse 802,298 
EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM HAVANA AND»MATANZAS. 


The following is a tabular statement of the exports of sugar (reduced to boxes) 
from the ports of Havana and Matanzas, for the past ten years. We add thereto 
the principal destinations, remarking that the remaining exports are about equally 
distributed between the Baltic ports, Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Italy :— 


Years. Total. United States, Spain. Brit. ports. 
BOD 0006untseencsses 1,116,096 802,112 222,092 827,485 
a AEREER CET ELLE CO 1,153,318 856,512 225,413 804,062 
BOBS oes cinbacivciove 1,298,950 * 817,469 272,713 845,379 
1854..... eeccccscecs 1,245,454 238,726 159,877 480,941 
ee deeece eeee 1,078,413 244,698 142,026 899,070 
en eds ccecvecedeses 1,017,486 831,881 150,408 266,516 
BODE ece vecvccescecs 1,237,891 855,435 183,569 408,032 
i he Terrier 1,013,534 251,281 106,802 560,515 
BOER. cc'cccccvsccscces 850,318 112,156 149,804 $48,139 
BUGS is veede seenees 1,000,341 232,320 159,238 867,485 


The last column includes both the exports for consumption in Great Britain 
and those in transit. The exports in 1857 to the Baltic were 47,532 boxes; to 
Hamburg and Bremen, 26,045 ; Holland, 8,690; Belgium, 37,592 ; Italy, 7,157 ; 
France, 1,094; Trieste, 22,413; other ports, 17,734. 

EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM HAVANA. 


The exports of tobacco from the port of Havana the past year, in other forms 
excepting cigars, were 3,590,135 pounds; of cigars, 149,560,000—a falling off 
in the former, as compared with the exports of 1856, of 5,017,539 pounds; in 
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the latter of 80,191,000. The following tabular statement will show the amount 
of the pure Havana exported to different countries during the two years just 
mentioned :— 








—l8h7—_, ——-18i6 ——, 
— Tobacco, —— Tobacco, 


> pounds. pounds 

ci cahne ene ysccccs: ose 5,759 1,797,330 8,421 8,026,759 
nited States.....sccseccccecs 47,089 934,662 101,278 2,311,550 

Cowes and Falmouth .......... 165 asap oe 808 13,657 

CePA RUUD onc cs ccccccoccese 24,548 138,386 29,330 407,540 

eS ois pid 4: 9.66 0.009 ego 473 

Sweden and Denmark.. ....... 1,391 

Hamburg and Bremen...... sere 80,779 1,030,980 

pS BED ee eee ‘i 950 52,730 

Belgium.. ebaAG REDD OOes Soa kup 4,854 102,505 ‘ 828,238 

PR ois aha bbe ss60¥ poue's 6,512 91,763 

Trieste and Venice............. 19,851 18,802 

CE, Wea vieeti vi vee be oSacnce 1 

Other countries ...........se0. 2,788 








WOME Deb cdaveusvocigcete 149,660 3,590,135 229,755 8,607,674 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM PHILADELPHIA TO FOREIGN PORTS, 


The annexed comparative statement of the exports of breadstuffs from Phila- 
delphia to foreign ports during the last twenty-seven years, we copy from the 
Philadelphia Commercial List, which observes, concerning the table, that it does 
not exhibit the increase in the trade with other countries that is desirable. 
However, the statistics are interesting to examine, and they show that if proper 
epcouragement was given to the shipping interests of that port, by her merchants, 
a very différent aggregate of a single year’s exports would result :— 

Flour, Corn-meal, Rye flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Year, barrels. barrels, barrels, bushels, bushels. 
259,785 45,4382 8,433 61,282 42,293 
151,917 50 323 138,040 2,258 48,859 
132,622 51,903 27,989 cece 66,708 
87,905 50,018 23,795 pehees 81,526 
96,098 50,869 21,038 2,903 25,457 
67,113 42,798 27,429 vleesese 19,117 
83,680 63,808 17,276 oe eerce 21,386 
69,622 64,002 14,211 eeeeee 17,087 
191,380 78,800 24,527 87,831 17,117 
287,774 89,486 86,471 280,047 76,749 
195,555 108,822 26,866 56,571 80,266 
161,866 97,884 22,530 87,958 83,772 
128,517 106,484 22,308 82,235 74,613 
196,433 101,356 21,904 28,375 110,068 
201,956 115,101 17,098 86,089 129,256 
866,610 144,857 19,730 245,136 279,820 
420,684 300,531 20,407 528,538 1,102,201 
179,507 140,014 15,537 207,092 817,150 
220,786 91,849 26,536 177.812 906,828 
83,024 94,334 25,064 205,670 602,680 
299,466 65,385 10,405 225,201 554,545 
841,453 68,182 6,285 494,163 113,998 
543,475 74,189 3,780 882,910 522,702 
251,495 70,024 9,192 187,629 923,649 
218,197 95,168 12,757 226,071 686,252 
846,356 91,830 15,043 648,859 1,094,255 
198,560 47,571 8,354 201,200 603,236 
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In the Merchants’ Magazine of March, 1854, (volume xxx., pages 363-4,) we 
published the comparative prices on 21st January, of eight years, 1846-1854, of 
all the before named articles. 





MACKEREL AND OTHER FISHERIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
The inspection of mackerel, in Massachusetts, during the year 1857, according 
to the returns received by William Fuller Davis, Inspector General, was as {ol- 














No. |. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4 
18,1423 12,5023 11,107} 228 
1644 2164 sea 
6654 1,1853 
2,9314 
1,6784 
Gloucester ..... peccovseeke 7,976% 
te EET EEE . 2,9034 
Hiogham ‘ 8,504 
Newburyport. 38,3874 
Plymouth... .....20006 coves 2 
Provincetown §,4304 2,0614 
8,132} 710} 
956} 830} 
6,3654 4,3504 
333} 1564 
RS isi odi iis 91,9178 49,7954 42,9524 24 
Total inspection, 1857.........sse00 secseese ec ecevcows coscseccccee 185,388$ 
Of which there was re-inspected.......ccccssecsceeces eeeeees eovees 16,683 
5 4 seo oaoba os tek sesedwe bocevbus ts sane dadhedde cutee 168,7058 
The comparative inspection for a number of years has been as follows :— 
1867. 1856. 1855. 1854. 
Seer veeeedbbla 91,9178 89,3388 29,1878 80,5958 
MON. cu otwerbanees 49,7954 16,8194 91,1253 46,2424 
BOE BD: .ccsicdvacseccoes 42,9524 47,9818 90,3018 65,133 
BE Bi 6 0'kc cdnsbbanovens 724 178 1,338§ 83782 
Ts ccetiiseovcss 185,888 214,3124 211,9523 135,3493 
The inspection of other kinds of pickled fish in 1857, was as follows :— 
BIPODs 5 0s0c cvnce ov ceive 2,497 | Menhaden .......cccccceces 208 
ie Pee Tere Tere r ee 60 
bse ccccstsvisesccess we BS ied 0 0 v's Kacedanens 1,447 
pean RETEEELEECEEEE ELLE 130 | Salmon trout..........ee00 58} 
STORRS 6 ESOS NG vo adkoe RN Stade hsb vccccnvendnces 473% 
BT oc ccksddceccccdes . 298} | Sword fish...........seee0. 404} 
Tongues and sounds......... 5904 
DE teh BOT iida oso kisiv eb vcd cols cide ow cddewaed cosc¥uceeveres 9,122 


The Merchants’ Magazine of May, 1857, vol. xxxvi., p. 616, contains the in- 
spector’s statement for the year 1856. The number of March, 1856, vol. xxxiv., 
pp. 362-363, contains the statement for 1855. The number of February, 1859, 
vol. xxxii, pp. 237-238, contains the statement for 1854, and the totals of in- 


spection from 1825 to 1854. 





EXPORTS OF CALCUTTA IN 1856 AND 1857, 


In the Merchants’ Magazine of January, 1858, vol. xxxviii., p. 95, we pub- 
lished a statement of the quantity of Bengal produce brought down to Calcutta 
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in 1834 and 1856, with other items of interest in regard to British India. We 
now copy from the London Times a statement of some of the leading articles of 


export from Calcutta to Great Britain, France, and North America, for twelve 
months ending the 31st of July, 1857, and twelve months ending the 31st of July, 
1856, showing the extent to which, during the last two years, the supplies of 
these productions have been drawn from that market. The Times considers that 
dependence cannot be had upon Calcutta receiving any of the produce of the 
disaffected districts to the north and west of Benares from July, 1857, until tran- 
quility is restored there :— 


Produce. 
Sugar............tons 
Rum........... galls. 
Saltpeter.........tons 
Raw silks.........lbs, 
Corahs......++++++Pcs. 
Raw cotton....... tons 
BG, 40 cn ceo 6 sea 
Hides..........pieces 
Safflower..........tons 
Pach i-es eden 
pe eae “sa 
Mustard seed.......... 
Re sues ese 04 500 
LAC GYO....ccccses ee 
Indigo...... ...chest: 





294,800 


2,643,148 


-~—-Groat Britain.—-— 


1857. 
28,800 


11,300 
724,800 
130,580 
10,580 
29,000 


647 
17,300 
10,870 
$2,660 

820 

615 
14,600 


7,650 none 
91 223 
468 11 


20,500 7,055 





--—-France.-—— 
1856. 1857. 
88,600 2,956 
890,970 117,653 
12,890 8,790 
963,100 146,964 
817,880 571 
10,880 none 
46,600 9,018 
1,617,520 854,070 
927 16 
25,450 8,590 
38,980 1,498 


--North America. 


1856. 1807. 1856. 
1,178 8,438 90 
14,610 none none 
4,327 10,777 18,126 
87,148 1,086 none 
none none 5,640 
none none none 


4,208 9,933 6,872 
61,294 490,585 363,391 


20 17 


2,671 7,758 4,060 
1,898 65,298 35,596 


none none 
442 229 
none 76 


9,043 1,983 2,515 


EXPORTS OF WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA, IN 1856 AND 1857, 


The Daily Journal, of Wilmington, North Carolina, gives the following state- 
ment of the exports from that port during the year ending 31st December, 1857, 
compared with the year 1856 :— 


Articles. 
Spirits turpentine. . bbls. 
. “ 6 gal. cans 
Crude - . -bbls. 


Pitas «xcewsek owe 


suk PPS, 5+ 
a ee ives 
WON s sadandscube eco 


Timber, pitch pine... feet 
Lumber, pitch pine..... 


Shingles ....... .o- No. 
ae a rire 
Peanuts..... “eC 
Cotton...........bales 


« 


sheeting......... 
JOB... ceosccoces 
WAStE.. .eeeccoes 
WAEP. cccccccess 
Newspapers........bdls. 
Wool............bales 
Rice, clean........esks. 

ORR ccccccesees 


Wheat...........bush. 


bs 
“ 


«“ 





gen v0. = 1857. <. 
Foreign. Coast wise. Foreign. Coastwise. 
1,184 113,025 5,843 114,913 
veces 2,090 oe eee 348 
5,988 64,921 1,952 89,207 
10,201 428,582 $4,851 861,138 
6,957 57,130 2,009 32,724 
2,079 4,551 821 2,700 

836 2,158 209 1,790 
651,000 219,441 308,000 233,373 
10,678,211 11,012,876 15,186,121 10,855,404 
4,883,500 438,549 3,941,500 772 
70,000 25,150 458,003 137,200 
33 76,118 eeeee 89,753 

96 21,205 41 12,121 

eves 1,946 ese 1,665 
coeee eee + eee 1,564 
eoee 66 ee 109 
coece nS 91 
eéee5 aaa 2,795 
eceee eS Sewn 41 
273 388 228 174 
14,685 112,868 19,000 147,030 
vaaue 718,832 60 23,599 


In former volumes we have published the trade of Wilmington in successive 
years ; as, for example, the exports in 1854 and 1855, in vol. xxxiv., p. 360; 


do. in 1853, vol. xxx., p. 744, ete. 
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ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF VESSELS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The following statement shows the number of entrances and clearances of 
foreign and coastwise vessels at the port of Philadelphia, during 1856 and 1857, 
according to the Commercial List of that city :— 


— 1856. —~ Fr 1857. a 

Ent’d, Cl’r Ent’d. l'rd. Ent’d, Ol'rd. Ent’d. Cl'rd. 

5 15 19 4 10 19 26 

February............. ie 4 4 58 25 49 51 
RE re 88 84 121 42 "4 121 115 
iia hie thn sian £3 65 170 40 87 186 108 
Bi cc veccevicccscaes 90 64 129 82 42 127 147 
Sikh dar hewcends 65 46 129 52 88 159 152 
Se vebibnecge << es ake 58 85 121 69 22 187 132 
BOG. . cvsaasecss 65 22 151 41 82 166 188 
September ......... 89S 81 173 39 18 181 184 
a aa 41 40 151 84 28 66 117 
November............ 40 80 32 27 63 94 
December. ........+.. 84 48 18 83 86 








— 


578 429 1,804 6506 1,267 1,089 


~— 


EXPORT TRADE OF CHICAGO IN 1857. 


Statement of the quantity and estimated value of articles of merchandise of 
domestic growth or manufacture exported from Chicago, Illinois, during the year 
ending December 31st, 1857, compiled by Jacos Fry, Collector :— 





Total Average 





Articles, amount, prices. Total value. 
Ashes, pearl.........- asimenpeentee 848 $100 00 $34,800 00 
Apples, dried. ......+eeeeeeeeeee lbs, 116,462 08 9,316 96 
ep BRU e Wee te 6 Uwe OA On € bbls. 9,623 8 50 88,680 50 
BEE Be Minkiccncdntsers ic*tenaals lbs, 157,500 60 94,500 00 
Agricultural implements........ ..-No, 2,160 75 00 162,000 00 
hs ov cdkbadies cone souhee eee 58,978 11 00 593,703 00 
Dak ccccweppppereccesel ceo alba, 162,602 20 82,520 40 
Bacon......... Naas sesssoce 11,868,976 10 —«:1,184.827 50 
i MUNOTUOE ddsadicscees 0a cigeORGke 4,704 20 00 94,080 00 
EE eT LE +.+e..bush, 24,594 1 00 24,594 00 
SS eee bad deosce 8,115 1 00 8,115 00 
Bran,.... Ter Pete reer Tt Ibs. 1,500 01 15 00 
|, SO PTTEELL ETT Tee galls. 420,900 25 105,225 00 , 
eT ee ee er ee No. 116 700 00 81,200 00 , 
Corn, shelled........ biiecowe .++.bush, 7,982,894 60 4,759,436 00 
Clover seed.......... sovces tl ...tons 745 175 00 130,375 00 
A iia’: sing thay occbenaxeee 54,230 80 00 1,626,900 00 
Gee ccccvccbbocacccetens . oes bdbls, 583 5 00 2,915 00 
ee OP TEE EET bush. 111,420 1 00 111,420 00 
er ...+bdales 8,803 10 00 $8,030 00 
CaREN 4. ccsconcecccs evovcdiess aah 1,224 12 146 88 
CONN. is kanagen eases sncckens bbls, 24,809 3 00 74,427 00 
EE re rere 108, "67,681 11 84,428 41 
Empty barrels... .....eeeeeeeeees No, 110,904 2 00 221,808 00 
Fngines ....... doc rccccccccsesecoce 10 60000 5,000 00 
Flour ......+. dbbiese sepesieat bbls. $70,785 5 00 1,853,675 00 : 
on Fish, pickled cde ceseceses rere § 1,108,000 08 88,640 00 is 
et I ani ah ins icaiaiimatiatlitindt nnaenee 130,680 10 18,068 00 
iy Highwines.......0.+see+eeeeeee dbs, 6,495 12 00 77,940 00 4 
BOND di a fctiive csv edl sdeviicteh 274,999 4 50 1,287,495 50 a 
HOrses .ccscccccescocveccccsccesece 8,573 120 00 428,760 00 q 
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Articles, 
NG ead Sie nd 0'ei'c0 ce sidvsc enced 
2 -S 
Me kd ie kuin acess ebesiocnoanes 
BO sss dececces cddlesidls 44.40 
BE oss Shaw bees cess oo ccdmen oo CORE 
MEE GWEES OS bcbg css cccgns aces .t@s 
Peeuawenseasees sets 
Tron castings. .........s0..+0+4. tons 
SSO Se 
RE ACOA | 
IE cvccaienacccccaesedeeeess 
ae arr A.’ 
Oats... Tale a taptaneecatomges =~: 
a... i 9 Gabe so galls, 


POOMOOE Ps. cecddiccces 
PUMPS......ccccccesccoccsccveresNO 
Pork, in GWE on. biccccccdaces ...-tons 
Rye ..... Dew snk Fd00N 5 cc RUA SY < bush. 
Sheep 06. .65+ceccee 

Staves 


eeeeeeeeeeetee 


Timothy- -seed . seeees bush. 


Timber. Fides 


Total 
amount, 

100,546 
8,584,632 
12,290 
500 
6,239 
17,500 
1,029 
112 
11,136 
1,662,910 
7,236,600 
594 
708,098 
17,280 
47,585 
27,860 
8,683 
2,562 
10,150 
19,529 
1,653,000 
472,363 
9,292 
480 
734,909 
26,268 
33,831 
81,952 
495,052 


Average 


prices. 
$10 00 
18 


1 50 
014 
25 
30 


358 


Total value. 
$1,005,460 00 


466,002 16 
2,458 00 
50 00 
87,434 00 
175 00 
2,058 00 
2,240 00 
22,272 00 
182,920 10 
712,366 00 
23,760 00 
210.929 40 
10,368 00 
570,420 00 
8,358 00 
18,415 00 
409,920 00 
10,150 00 
29,298 50 
82,650 00 
37,789 04 
139 88 

38 40 
73,490 90 
89,402 00 
507 46 
7,988 00 
148,515 00 





10,169,535 1 00 
8,468,359 20 
2,195 10000 


10,169,535 00 
1,693,671 80 
219,500 00 


Total value........ occ e cece er eccescccecese eoceccesess $28,716,349 29 


TRADE ACROSS THE AMERICAN PLAINS. 


In November, 1857, the Leavenworth (Kansas) Times, gave some statistics of 
the amount of business carried on at that city by Messrs. Russell & Waddell, in 
the transportation of freights and military stores to Salt Lake, Santa Fe, and the 
great plains lying west of that place. According to its account, this firm then 
had at work, 35 organized trains, each of which averaged 185,000 pounds, making 
the whole amount of stores, sent forward, very nearly 6,500,000 pounds. The 
firm had then sent out (during the season, we infer—Ep.,) and duplicated thirty- 
three trains, each averaging twenty-five wagons and eight yoke of oxen to each 
wagon. The statistics of cattle, therefore, sum up as follows :—Kight hundred 
and twenty-five teams, of eight yoke each—13,200 head ; on hand, for supplies 
on return, 1,000 head ; beef cattle to Salt Lake, 850 head ; total, 15,050 head of 
cattle. The number of horses and mules employed is given at 500. The number 
of messengers, agents, and teamsters, is stated at 1,000; and that of mechanics, 
wheelwrights, and smiths, at 200. The wagons used on the plains are now 
brought from St. Louis. The Times says they can be made as cheaply at Lea- 
venworth, and advocates the founding at that point of a large establishment for 
their manufacture. 
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NAVIGATION RETURNS OF THE PORT OF BOSTON. 


The Boston Shipping List publishes the subjoined statement of clearances and 
arrivals of vessels at Boston, for four years :— 
OLEARANCES FOR CALIFORNIA AND AUSTBALIA. 


1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. 
89 52 


Shi See ee er eee eeteeeeFeeeeeee-eeseeee 48 51 
eee eee eeeeee eee eteeteeeeseseeeeee 6 5 9 q 

BADE iicnn c ccccccsiecnocccecanicebecccccccnd 2 ee °e ee 
Schooners.... eee eer eres est eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee °, 1 ** l 
TE cn vc velba din de ceabaeye eereeereee “ 47 54 61 69 


1857. 186. = 1855. 1854. 





Shi eeeeeeeeeee eee eeeaeee eeeeeteeeeeeeer eee 246 941 227 246 
Bar Becccccscccoece eeeetve eeereeoeeeeaeeeeeee $91 361 $26 845 
Se eee Sitheseed BI o ccsienvate 159 723 849 883 
Schooners........ bts ccvnwdiwedience onset 1,509 1,877 1,682 1,567 

DE: inca cb ange aeedbdecebiedeicn ac 2,905 2,692 8,084 8,091 


FOREIGN CLEARANCES. 


1857. 1856. = 1895. 1854. 
I Sina cinsvccengscccnestaveyescocsccss “OU: CO. 308.” O88 
Barke.....cccccsecccesccccescscccsecscees 859 857 898 894 





Brigs.......++ eeeeeeee ee ee eee teaeee ee eeaeee 671 "55 948 878 
IL, sn dks oGb'6'4000 obs bb Bavesscsees 1,569 1,618 1,759 1,671 
SRL covikedoesccacdhdbaspusecectas 2,818 2,940 8298 3171 


Besides the abovepforty-six steamers arrived during the year, and forty-five 


cleared. 
The coastwise arrivals, and the clearances, as far as known, as many are not 


entered at the Custom-house, were :— 
1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. 


pe ee Pe ne ee 5,740 5,971 6,271 6,480 
SN, gc ccagheawensenhsed anced teens 2,597 8,055 8,268 8,451 





PRICE OF FLOUR IN PHILADELPHIA 1855-57. 


We compile from the Commercial List, of Philadelphia, the annexed table 
showing the average monthly prices of flour in that city during the last three 
years. In the Merchants’ Magazine of June, 1855, volume xxxii., pages 732-3, 
we published a table of the average monthly price of flour in Philadelphia in the 
months of January, April, July, and October, in each year from 1785 to 1854, 
inclusive. In March, 1854, volume xxx., pages 363-4, we gave the comparative 
price on 21st January, of eight years, 1846-1854, of flour, rye flour, corn meal, 
wheat, and corn :— 

1855. 1856. 1857. 1855. 1856. 1887, 
January.. $918 $833 $632 | July....... $931 $656} $6 87} 
February. 8 94 7 31 6 874 | August.... 8 81 6 524 6 50 
March... 9 06} 7 00 6 124! September. 147 6 49 5 624 
April... ee 10 26 6 574 6 00 | October,... 8 37 6 59 5 25 


May...... 10 75 6064 1719 | November . 9 31 6624 6381} 
June..... 10 52 6 94 745 | December*.. ade 6 60 6 124 





* December, 1855, $8 81} to $8 90, average of three weeks, 
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EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND WHEAT FROM TORONTO IN 1856 AND 1857, 


The shipments of flour and wheat from Toronto, Canada, during the year 
1857, fell far short of those during 1856. They are both exhibited as follows, 
giving the destination and amounts for each year :— 














e-—Flour, barrels. — -—-Wheat, bushels.—— 
Ports, 1856. 1857. 1866. 1897, 

PC dashneeyccccenen 81,844 27,769 684,314 163,398 
Ogdensburg...... rer rn 68,588 $5,712 207,666 120,550 
Cape Vincent. .........00% 6,854 17,169 203,681 102,281 
EE FER OY 898 8,236 34,141 39,644 
REP OP FP a 60,099 88,571 78,312 29,592 
Quebec...... oese'é cee ahep 11,567 11,400 14,259 6,825 
TT i ds keaums 66 od ctkiek en 8 9,535 stxaee 2,057 
REE DOPE, vccveccccccnes 2,078 14,086 2,979 41,275 
MOOS Skea cacsd Scene 171,730 162,478 1,225,852 505,622 


Decrease in 1857, 8,252 barrels of flour, and 719,730 bushels of wheat. The 
decrease is better seen by the following, which exhibits the flour of both years 
reduced and added to the wheat, with the value thereof :— 


a eke os ako 2,084,007 bushels at $1 40 value $2,917,609 
Seeiwisdvsdves sda 1,818,812 ° 110 ss 1,449,813 
Decrease... ... 765,195 “ “4,467,796 


This decrease, according to one of our Toronto cotemporaries, indicates that 
at the close of 1857, there was in the vicinity of Toronto, a large amount of 
grain to come forward. 





IMPROVEMENT OF LAKE HARBORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Under a resolution of the Senate of the United States, passed December 22, 
1857, the Secretary of War has furnished an estimate of the amounts required 
to complete the improvements of certain harbors on the lakes. The present list 
includes only those harbors which are considered as requiring immediate repairs. 





Harbors. To complete. For year. Harbors, To complete. For year. 
Dunkirk....... $401,818 66 $85,663 69] Black River... $33,881 93 $16,940 96 
Buffalo........ 27.679 85 27,679 35] Vermillion.... 42,856 61 21,428 30 
Erie ..... ... 417,499 95 118,012 99| Sandusky..... 112,117 00 56,058 50 
Conneaut...... 31,559 60 16,779 80] River Raisin...  23,85790 23,857 90 
Ashtabula,.... 38,013 56 19,006 78| Maumee Bay.. 45,10000 22,450 00 
Grand River... 41,498 94 41,498 94 — —_ 
Cleveland .... 44,757 87 44,757 87 Total,..... 1,260,641 87 488,175 08 
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NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE RIVER VOLGA, 


A German paper states that the quantity of merchandise annually carried on 
the Volga is nearly as large as that on the Mississippi. The navigation of the 
river is also increasing rapidly. Steam-navigation companies are forming, and 
private individuals are also putting on steamers. Hitherto the majority of 
steamers used have been built abroad. but now many are being constructed in 
Russia. The number of arrivals at Rybinsk, the principal port on the Volga, 
from the commencement of the season to the 13th of August, 1857, was 3,037; 
and the total number, including those which went further up the river to Molaga 
and Scheksna, 6,836. The value of their cargoes, united, is estimated at more 
than $51,200,000. Corn, corn spirits, tallow, salt, copper, and iron, form the 
principal bulk of these cargoes. 
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TRADE OF DUNKIRK, NEW YORK, IN 1857, 

The Dunkirk Journal publishes the following table of receipts at that port by 
lake and railroad, in 1857. The items by railroad are imperfect—that is, no 
account was taken of the articles which are represented by blanks :— 

Received Received 


by lake. _ by railroad, Total. 
eee eee 242,957 111,115 854,072 
Whieky.........00. eeeree Cee eeeeeseee 88,532 14,621 63,1538 
Beef, pork, and bacon. ......seeeseeeseees 20,153 50,171 71,324 
ML, ¢.0.0 caasideedeesccohngun vevcsne 93,448 seeee 93,448 
sé veh wed ‘ahnes seenenbibganesesceuha 114,652 eee 114,652 
ththsonetinn iocces dnaiehescces a 2,152,800 68,245 2,221,048 
Ss 00 065000000000 Maas connceces 1,208,400 seues 1,208,400 
0 Ser ee 9,236 21,322 80,558 
Pb sbccanehscoavcvccesatboaccceses 10,782 33,300 44,092 
débasegenennsercscenaepans sesanee 10,865 134,400 145,265 


nn en 


THE SUGAR AND COOLIE TRADE OF MAURITIUS, 


To show the “ dependence” of the sugar growers of Mauritius on the “ Indian 
labor market,” we have compiled the following table from our latest files of 
Mauritias papers, showing the quantity of sugar exported from Mauritius, the 
number of Coolies introduced, and the number remaining on the island, each year 
from 1843 to 1855 :— 


Sugar Number Number Sugar Number Number 
exported. imi gr’ts remaining exported, imi‘gr’ts remaining 
Years. Pounds. intrd’d. Jan. 1. Years, Pounds, intr'd’d, Jan. 1. 


1843.... 55,125,758 84,525 49,503) 185u.... 110,937,888 10,080 179,736 
1844.... 74,542,698 11,549 64,989] 1851.... 133,829,092 10,020 86,404 
1845.... 87,084,312 10,971 61,601 | 1852.... 141,689,662 17,485 100,205 
1846.... 122,494,822 7,889 65.441] 1853.... 184,024,447 12144 109,695 
1847.... 114,525,743 6.8380 69,310] 1854.... 170,622,707 18484 121,278 
1848.... 110,989,017 5395 171,481; 1855.... 253,892,673 12,915 128,786 
1849.... 126,678,577 7,425 78,812| 











COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
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CHILEAN PORT REGULATIONS, 


Export Duties. (Nothing else pays any export duty)—Chile Guano, 12} 
cents per 1,000 Ibs.; five per cent on the following articles:—Bar silver, on 
valuation of $9 per marc; unsmelted silver (pina,) do.; old plate (chafalonia,) 
do.; copper in bars, on valuation of $14 per 100 lbs.; do. retalla do., $9 do.; do. 
regulus ores, calcined ores, silver ores, mixed ores, and tailings not capable of 
amalgamation, and tailings (relaves.) all pay five per cent on proceeds of account 
sales when received from place of destination. 

The provincial contribution on export of copper ores is now abolished. 

Port Cuarces. Tonnage dues, 25 cents per ton; light dues, 34 cents per 
ton; role and captain of the port’s fees, $4; harbor master’s fees, $8. Whale 
ships, vessels in distress or in ballast, or discharging under twenty packages, are 
exempt from tonnage and light dues. Tonnage dues paid at one port are not 
levied in another. 

The lading charges which are on account of the owner of the goods, may be 
calculated at from 125 to 150 per ton, according to the description of merchan- 
dise. Consignee’s charge generally 5 per cent commission for sales, and 2} 
guaranties. 

Forricn Fiacs. The only ports of entry for foreign flags are Ancud, Valdi- 
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via, Taleahuano, Constitucion, Valparaiso, Coquimbo, and Caldera, and Lota 
and Coronel in ballast ; and vessels from abroad entering any other port are 
liable to seizure. Coasting trade is prohibited to foreign flags, but they may 
discharge portions of their original cargoes in one or more ports, and load 
Chilean produce for a foreign port. : 

All communication with the shore is prohibited until after the visit of the port 
and revenue officer, who will require a general manifest of the cargo, or the bill 
of lading, and a list of stores. Twenty-four hours are allowed for correction of 
errors or omissions. For any mistakes discovered afterward, the captain is sub- 
jected to fines or seizure. Passengers’ luggage free. : 

LoneirupinaL Measures. The Spanish vara is employed :-—its length is about 
33 English inches, or 36 French millimetres. Yards and metres are reduced in 
the proportion of 100 yards for 108 varas ; 100 metres for 119 varas. : 

Grain Measures The Chilean fanega is equivalent to about 97 French litres, 
and is regulated by weight in the following manner :—White wheat and barley, 
155 lbs.; flinty wheat and Indian corn, 160 Ibs.; beans and chick peas, 200 Ibs. 
At Concepcion the fanega of wheat is about 14 per cent heavier. 






ON nn 


BILLS OF HEALTH FOR SPANISH PORTS. 


We are informed that the Government of Spain, issued at Madrid, on 30th 
September, 1857, orders respecting the arrival of vessels at ports of that king- 
dom, of which the following is a translation :— 


1. Every bill of health issued in a foreign port where a consul or consular 
agent resides, shall be certified by him. The same formality shall be observed 
when there being no consul or consular agent at the port of departure, there 
may be one at another port within a distance of five leagues ; and in defect of 
this, then by a consul or consular agent of any friendly nation. 

2. In case that there is no European consular agent, either in the port of 
departure or within a distance of five leagues, the captains shall cause this fact 
to be certified by the authority issuing the bill of health. eh! 

3. When the captains cannot obtain a bill of health, from its not being cus- 
tomary, or there being no such documents issued at the port of departure, they 
shall provide themselves with testimony of this fact in the most authoritative 
possible form to make it evident, and in every case they shall provide themselves 
with a bill of health at the first port they may arrive or touch at. 


NEW ZEALAND DUTIES OF CUSTOMS. 

The State Department at Washington has recently received information that 
alterations have been made in the duties of customs of New Zealand. By an 
act of the General Assembly the duties charged upon the subjoined goods were 
removed from and after the 5th day of August, 1856 :— 


All articles for the supply of her Majesty’s land and sea forces ; animals, 
living ; bricks, slates, and stones tor building purposes, and mill-stones ; boats; 
books printed, not being account books ; bottles full of an article subject to duty; 
bullion and coin; casks, empty; coal; corn, grain, meal, flour, bread, and 
biscuit; gunpowder, fit only for blasting purposes: pig iron; machinery ; 
manure; oil, blubber, and bone, the produce of fish or marine animals; plants, 
bulbs, trees, and seeds; passengers’ personal baggage; plows and harrows; 
specimens illustrative of natural history ; tobacco for sheep wash, subject to its 
being rendered unfit for human consumption, and to such regulations as the 
goveruor shall from time to time prescribe in that behalf. 


The duties charged upon the subjoined articles previous to the passage of this 
act have been reduced as follows :— 
Ale, beer, cider, and perry, in wood, the gallon, 6d.; ale, beer, cider, and perry, 
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in bottle, the gallon, 1s.; cigars and snuff, the pound, 3s.; coffee, chicory, and 
chocolate, the pound, 2d.; iron, rod, bar, bolt, hoop, and sheet, not otherwise 
manufactured, the ewt., 1s.; salt, the cwt., 1s; spirits, and strong water of every 
kind, sweetened or otherwise, of any strength not exceeding the strength of proof 
by Syke’s hydrometer, and so in proportion for any greater strength than the 
strength of proof, the gallon, 8s.; sugar, raw and refined, of all kinds, and treacle 
and molasses, the pound, 4d.; tea, the pound, 3d.; tobacco, the pound, 1s. 3d.; 
wine, in wood and bottle, containing less than 25 per cent of alcohol of a specific 
gravity of 825 at temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit, the gallon, 3s.; wood of 
all kinds, not manufactured into furniture, the cubic foot, 2d.; boots and shoes, 
hats, apparel of all kinds, and all materials for making apparel, jewelry, cutlery, 
clocks, watches, and patent ware, and all silks, woolen, cotton, and linen manu- 
factures, (except corn and gunny bags, and woolpacks,) sperm, stearine, and wax 
candies, (measuring outside the packages,) the cubic foot, 3s.; all other goods, 
wares, and merchandise, (measuring outside the packages,) the cubic foot, 1s.; or 
at the option of the principal officer of customs at the port of entry at which the 
same shall be imported, the cyg., 2s. 


A drawback of the whole of such duties is allowed for wines intended for the 
consumption of the officers of her Majesty's troops serving in that colony, and of 
the officers of her Majesty’s navy serving on board any of her Majesty’s ships in 
the seas adjoining thereto. 


— 


DAMAGE ON MOLASSES. 
Unirep States Treasury Department, January 15, 1858, 

Sir :—You are informed that so much of the 407th section of the General 
Regulations, which relates to the allowance for damage on molasses, souring on 
the voyage, is hereby repealed ; and that molasses will hereafter be embraced 
in the list of articles required by 404th section of said regulations, to be sub- 
mitted to this Department, for authority for allowance for damage by souring on 
the voyage, The importers must furnish satisfactory proof that the molasses, 
when shipped, was sweet, and became sour during the voyage of importation ; 
and, also, the relative market value of sweet and sour molasses at the date of 
shipment ; which proof will be submitted by you to the Department with your 
report of facts. I am, very respectfully, 





aaa 


HOWELL COBB, Secrerary of the Treasury. 
A. W. AustIn, Esq., Collector, &c., Boston, Mass. 


REGULATIONS OF TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS IN VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 

The Virginia and North Carolina tobacco manufacturers met in convention at 
Richmond, in the forepart of December, 1857, and adopted resolutions that 
agents for the sale of manufactured tobacco shall, after the first of July, 1858, 
limit their credits to four months; shall make no allowance from the actual 
weights of tobacco; shall state the names of purchasers, and agents shall not 
deal in manufactured tobacco on their own account, or have any intervention 
with brokers. It was also resolved to petition Congress to make it felony for 
the manufacturers and dealers of tobacco in any one State to use the name of 
any other manufacturer, or the name of any other State, or any other town or 
district in another State, in branding their tobacco. 
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SALE OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN PHILADELPHIA, 

The Select and Common Councils of the city of Philadelphia, recently passed 

an ordinance to regulate the sale of fruits and vegetables in that city, the prin- 
cipal portion of which is as follows :— 

“It shall not be lawful for any person to sell within the limits of the said city 
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any potatoes, tomatoes, peaches, pears, plums, apples, or other fruits or vege- 
tables, requiring measurement by any other measure than the bushel and its 
divisions ; and each bushel of white potatoes to weigh sixty pounds to the bushel, 
and fifty pounds for sweet potatoes to the bushel, and for each and every sale 
hereafter made by the basket, or by any other measure or measures than those 
herein designated, the person or persons making the same shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of five dollars, to be recovered by suit in the name of the city of Phila 
delphia, in like manner as similar amounts are now recoverable by law, one-half 
to be paid into the city treasurer, and the other half to the person or persons 
prosecuting for the same.” 


ee tt 
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MARINE INSURANCE—GENERAL AND PARTICULAR AVERAGE. 

We herewith publish the synopsis of two cases, under the above title of law, 
that were recently tried and decided before the Queen’s Bench, England. Lord 
Campbell, Chief Justice. We make use of the report in the Canada Insurance 
Gazette. which is evidently copied from an English journal. The cases are closely 
connected, and elucidate an important principle. In both the same question arose, 
under very similar but distinguishable circumstances, as to what losses are sub- 
ject to general average, i. e., to proportionable contribution and compensation 
from the parties interested in the ship and cargo jointly; and what belongs to 
particular average alone, i. e., are subjects of compensation from that one or 
more of the above interests alone for whose exclusive benefit the expense of 


making good the loss was incurred :— 

In Job. v. Langton, 26 L. J. 97, Q. B., the defendant had underwritten a 
policy of insurance on a ship of which the plaintiff was owner. While the policy 
was in force the ship met with an accident and went ashore. Consequently it 
became necessary to discharge the cargo, which was done; and subsequently the 
vessel was got off and taken back to port, and repaired at considerable cost. In 
the meantime the cargo had been forwarded to its destination by another ship ; 
but for the purposes of this case it was agreed that it should be taken to have 
been so forwarded by the ship in question. The question for the Court on these 
material facts was, whether the defendant was bound to contribute to the above 
specified cost as incurred for damages within the policy on the ship, or whether 
he was entitled to claim an abatement on the principle that such costs were in- 
curred jointly for the benefit of the ship and cargo, and therefore properly 
apportionable as general average between the parties liable on these distinct in- 
terests. 

The Court held that the loss was one falling under particular average, and 
belonging exclusively to the owners and underwriters of the ship, and that it was 
not to be apportioned between the latter and the persons interested in the cargo. 
Up to the time when the cargo was discharged the loss was one of general 
average; but as soon as the cargo was discharged the subsequent expenses in- 
curred in making a channel for the ship and tugging her to Liverpool, where she 
was repaired, were for the benefit exclusively of the ship, as much as the repairs 
which were admitted to.be so. But the Court, in laying down the doctrine, stated 
that they did so because, according to the special facts, it did not appear to be 
for the benefit of the cargo that the ship should be got off and repaired. But 
Lord Campbell, ©. J., in delivering the judgment of the Court, said :—* We do 
not say that there may not be a case where, after a fortuitous stranding of the 
ship and the cargo has been unloaded. expenses voluntarily incurred by the owner 
of the ship to get her off, and to enable her to complete the voyage, whereby the 
cargo, which otherwise must have perished, is carried to its destination, may be 
general average, as the stranding of a ship with a perishable cargo on a desert 
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island in a distant region of the globe. But in the present ease the owner of 
the ship, after the cargo was discharged, appears to us to have done nothing ex- 


' eept in the discharge of his ordinary duty as owner, and for the exclusive benefit 


of the ship.” 

, In Moran v. Jones, 29 L. T. soe 6 86, the fects were very similar. The plain- 
tiff was owner of the ship, and insured freight on a policy underwritten by 
the defendant. The ship had incurred damage, and part of the cargo had been 
consequently removed in order to allow of repairs, and when they were completed 
the unshipped part of the cargo was again shipped. The distinguished point 
between this part of the case and the preceding case appears to have been in the 
fact, or inference drawn by the Court, that the cargo had never been actually 
out of the custody of the master of the ship, and that therefore the repairs subse- 
quently to the removal must be considered as having been made as much for the 
benefit of the cargo as for that of the ship. The Court held the case to be one 
of general average, in which the loss must be duly apportioned between all the 
respective interests, viz., ship, cargo, and freight. The Court said :—“ In Job v. 
Langton we considered that the goods had been saved by a distinct and com- 
pleted operation, and that afterwards a new operation began which could not be 
properly distinguished from the repairs done to the ship, in order to enable her 
to pursue the voyage. But in the case on which we have now to adjudieate the 
goods were put into a lighter by the master of the ship, along with the materials 
of the ship saved from the wreck, and they remained in the custody and under 
the control of the master till the ship was repaired, when they were reloaded in 
the ship and carried forward, without the interference of the owners of the goods, 
to their destined port.” 


SARL ALAA 


_ PAYMENT ON DIVIDENDS BY INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA. 


We give below the substance of an act relating to all the insurance companies 
of Canada. Its principle feature is that no dividend or bonus be declared or 
paid, unless from the surplus earnings or profits arising or made from the business 
of such companies, over and above their paid-up capital :— 


“If the managers, directors, or trustees of any fire, life, marine, or other as- 
surance company, incorporated by the Legislature of Canada, or of Upper Canada 
or Lower Canada, shall declare and pay any dividend or bonus, out of the paid- 
up capital of said company, or when the company is insolvent, or which would 
render it insolvent, or which would diminish the amount of its capital stock, such 
managers, directors, or trustees who may be present when such dividend or bonus 
shall have been declared, and which said dividend shall be paid, shall be jointly 
and severally liable for all the debts of the company then existing, and for all 
that shall be thereafter contracted while they shall respectively continue in office ; 
provided always that if any of such managers, directors, or trustees, shall object 
to the declaration of such dividend or bonus, or to the payment of the same, and 
shall at any time before the time fixed for the payment thereof, file a written 
statement of such objections in the office of the company, and also in the registry 
office of the city, town, or county where such conipany is situated, such managers, 
directors, or trustees shall be exempt from such liability.” 


PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

We give a list of the Philadelphia Insurance Companies, which specifies the 
date of the organization of each, its authorized capital, subscribed capital, paid- 
up capital, and assets, deriving it from a table in the New York Insurance 
Monitor, prepared in September, 1857, by its editor, who remarks, that “in the 
absence of any official returns from Philadelphia companies, we give the amount 
of paid-up capital or assets as stated by the several companies on inquiring at 
their offices.” We omit a column of his table which specifies the “ kind of busi- 
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ness done” by each company, as this is generally indicated by the name of the 
company ; but we have compiled from the column, a summary, viz. :—T'he whole 
number of companies enumerated is 49, and they are thus classified :—Fire, 
Marine, and Inland, 22; Fire only, 14; Fire, buildings only, 2, (the first two in 
the list ;) Fire and Life, 1; Fire and Live Stock, 1; Fire and Life, Marine and 
Inland, 1; Life, Trust, and Annuities, 3; Life and Trust, 2; Marine and Inland, 
3—each of which is of the “ Mutual” class. Besides the above, there are a few 
district Mutual Fire Companies doing @ limited local business in insurance on 
buildings :— 


Paid-up 
Date of Authorized Subscribed capital 
organ’n, Name of Company. capital. capital. & assets, 
1752 Philadelphia Contributionship . . oe ob eceve ce vsiee soeeees 


1784 Mutual Assurance Company......... ane ten a peseee 
1794 Insurance Company of North America. $500,000 $500,000 $941,653 
1794 Insurance Company of State of Penn... 200,000 = 200,000 200,000 


1803 Union Mutual Insurance Company.. 800,000 800,000 *439,475 
1804 Pheonix Mutual ...........csecceees 120,000 120,000 + cnueeie 
1810 American Fire Insurance Company. . 277,000 277,000 275,000 


1812 Penn. Co. Insurance, L., A., and Tr..... 500,000 500,000 500,000 
1825 Pennsylvania, Fire Insurance Company. 400,000 200 000 200,000 
1827. American Mutual Insurance Company. 100,000 = 100,000 100,000 
1833 County Fire Insurance Company, Phila. in eine 100,000 100,000 
1835 Delaware Mutual Safety}.......... co We ects *617,348 
1827 Franklin Fire Insurance Company.... 400,000 ~° 400, ‘000 *1,900,000 
1835 Spring Garden Fire Insurance Company. 200,000 120,000 140,000 


1836 Gurard Life Insurance, A. and T. Co.. 300,000 800,000 300,000 
1839 Columbia Mutual Insurance Company. . ° » ewidess 80,000 110,000 
1844 Reliance Mutual Insurance Company... 800,000 + =+178,000 == *218,978 


i847 Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Co, —..... .... . coves |= SRA 
1848 Philadelphia Fire and Life Ins. Co..... 800,000 = 100,000 * 154,000 


1849 Mercantile Mutual..............- oeee 800,000 a s0 ets-0 *377,269 
1850 American Life Insurance and T. Co... 500,000 100,000 100,000 
1856 U. States Life Insurance, A. and Tr. Co. 260,000 250,000 1,240,629 
1851 Philadelphia Insurance Company...... enepens 200,000 200,000 
1853 Independent Mutual Insurance Co..... 500,000 300,000 300,000 
1853 Equitable Mutual (nsurance Company.. 250,000 250,000 250,000 
1853 Ghrard Fire and Marine Insurance Co.. $00,000 200,000 40,000 
1853 Commercial Mutual.......... sats come 200,000 sadness éoaeine 
1854 Commonwealth Insurance Company.... 500,000 200,000 200,000 
1854 Anthracite Insurance Com pany or 400,000 100,000 100,000 
1852 Hope Mutual........... s eeeeee ee 600,000 158,000  *153,000 
1851 Western Insurance Company. bs ence ee 200,000 150,000 150,000 
1854 Phila. Mutual Fire and Live Stock..... 800,000 100,000 100,000 
1854 Merchants’ Insurance Company....... 400,000 200,000 150,000 
1854 Mechanics’ Insurance Company. a osves 100,000 100,000 100,000 
1855 Merchants’ and Mechanics’........ ee 200,000 100,000 *185,000 
186 Farmers’ and Mechanics’ ........... . 1,250,000 300,000 300,000 
1855 Manufacturers’.............+ Vidiey cos 600,000 125,000 125,000 
1855 Atlantic Mutual............ see eeeee 500,000 oncnewt eeeees 

1855 Exchange Mutual.............00000 800,000 — 150,000 150, 000 
SOOR | COED sin a4 ie db5aedenee¥s).e 800,000 200,000 160,000 
FOU occ cb secs osbe cece 500,000 odie os gases 
Se I NR bin dcdveend-cnsewus ee 500,000 200,000 200,000 
1,000,000 oe See aaa 
1856 Howard Fire and Marine........ ASTD 600,000 600,000 *408,190 
1856 Quaker City Fire and Marine......... 600,000 200,000 200,000 
1766 Fame Fire........+..-. sseeceee 100,000 100,000 100,000 
. Mo RRR apis 200,000 40,000 40,000 
1857 Kensington Mut. Fire and Mar. Ins. Co. 300,000 100,000 100,000 
1856 Neptune Insurance Company. . or 500,000 100,000 100,000 


= Assets, Se Be Formerly Odd Fellows Mutual. i 
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CREDITS ON MARINE RISKS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

We learn that the Board of Underwriters of Philadelphia have adopted a new 
scale of credits to be allowed on marine risks, which is essentially as follows :— 
On single risks, “ to or from ports in the United States or British Provinces,” 
the credits to be reduced from three to two months. “Out and home, on same 
risks,” from four to three months. On risks “to or from the west coast of 
America, and to the Sandwich Islands,” or vice versa, the credit to be four 
months instead of six months. “Out and home,” six months instead of eight 
months. On open policies, “ from all foreign ports to ports in the United States,” 
six months. On all inland open policies a credit of eight months. All open 
policies when full, to be closed until a new credit be opened. Premiums under 
$50 to be considered as due in cash, but when the accumulated premiums of any 
one party, during any one month, exceed $50, a credit of two months may be 
allowed. All premiums to be settled, according to contract, before the delivery 
of the policy. Premiums for time risks, for one year on vessels, to be settled by 
two notes—one-half the amount at six months, and the other half at twelve 
months; and in case of non-payment at maturity of the first note falling due, 
then the policy thereafter to be void and of no force. The same rule to be ap- 
plied to all risks of shorter periods than twelve months. 







































POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 


EXTENSIVE USE OF POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPS, 


From the annual report of the Postmaster-General of the United States for 
1857, we learn how extensive has become the use of postage stamps and stamped 
envelops. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1857, the gross revenue (ex- 
clusive of $700,000 from government for franked matter) was $7,353,951 76 ; of 
which $5,447,764 51, or somewhat more than three-fourths of the whole, were 
from “ stamps sold ”—this item including stamped envelops. The receipts from 
“letter postage” were $983,207 24. The expenses during the same year for 
postage stamps amounted to $30,638 80, and for stamped envelops, $63,597 74. 

From another source we have the subjoined statistics, which have the appear- 
ance of authenticity. According to this account, the number and value of 
stamps contracted for by the Post-office Department from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1857, were as follows :— 


January 1 to March 81.......+...+ 45,666,995 stamps, equal to $1,229,774 20 
April 1 to June 30..........00000- 40,559,750 “ ? 1,122,885 20 
July 1 to September 30...........- 44909415 “ “ 1,248,224 70 


Or, in all, over one hundred and thirty millions of stamps, equal to three million 
six hundred thousand dollars. 

























MAILS FOR CENTRAL AMERICA, (PACIFIC SLOPE.) 

We are requested by the Post-office Department to direct public attention to 
the arrangement made in January, 1857, for dispatching a regular monthly mail 
to San Jose de Guatemala, La Union, Acajulta, Realejo, San Juan del Sur, and 
Punta Arenas, seaports on the Pacific slope of Central America. This mail is 
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made up and dispatched by the New York and New Orleans post-offices, by the 
California mail steamers of 5th of each month, and is forwarded from Panama, 
New Granada, to destination, by the steamship Columbus, belonging to the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company. In addition to the seaports above named, letters may 
be forwarded by this mail to the following inland towns in Central America, viz., 
Esquiutla, La Antigua, Guatemala, Quesaltenango, and other places in Guate- 
mala on the Pacific slope of the republic ; San Miguel, San Vicente, Cojutepeque, 
Sonsonale, San Salvador, and other places in Salvador on the Pacific slope ; 
Amapala, (Isla de Tigre.) and Comayaqua, in Honduras; Chinandega, Leon, 
Managua, Masaya, Virgin Bay, Rivas, Granada, &c., in Nicaragua; San Jose 
de Costa Rica, Rica, Cartago, Alajuela, Heredia, Esparsa, San Mateo, Atenas, 
&c., in Costa Rica. The United States postage must, in all cases, be prepaid in 
this country, which is 10 cents the single letter when the distance from mailing 
office to place of destination is under 2,500 miles, and 29 cents when the distance 
is over 2,500 miles. 
RATES OF POSTAGE TO AUSTRIA, ETC., VIA FRANCE, 

A new postal convention was concluded between the governments of France 
and Austria on the 3d of September, 1857, by which certain changes have re- 
sulted in the rates of postage upon correspondence exchanged by the way of 
France, between the United States and Austria and the countries to which Aus- 
tria serves as an intermediate point. The rates to be levied in the United States 
on and after the lst of February, 1858, upon letters addressed to the following 
countries and places, by French mail, will be as follows :— 

Austria and its States, and the city of Belgrade, 21 cents the sirgle rate of 
} ounce or under, prepayment optional, being in full to destination. 

Moldavia, Ionian Islands, Adrianople, Seres, Sophia, Rustchuck, Antivari, 
Scio, Bourghas, Canea, Durazzo, Ianina, Larnica, Prevesa, Sinope, ‘l'enedos, and 
Valona, 30 cents the single rate of } ounce or under, prepayment optional, being 
in full to destination. 

Montenegro, Servia, (except Belgrade,) and cities in Kuropean Turkey, other 
than those enumerated above, or in the “Tables of Postages to Foreign Coun- 
tries,” 21 cents the single rate of } ounce or under, prepayment required, being 
in full to the Austrian frontier only. 

Postmasters should note these changes of rates upon their tables of postages 
to foreign countries. 


CONTENTS OF DEAD LETTERS, 

The number of dead letters containing articles of value other than money, re- 
gistered and sent out for delivery to the owners during the six months ended De- 
cember 81, 1857, was 4,364, the contents of which were as follows :—Bills of 
exchange, drafts and letters of credit, bonds, notes, checks, orders and treasury 
warrants, certificates of deposit, accounts and receipts, which, computed at their 
nominal value, amounted to $1,460,685 58. Also, 307 deeds and land titles, 72 
articles of agreement and policies of insurance, 42 certificates of stock, 142 pen- 
sion papers and land warrants, 512 miscellaneous articles, and 120 daguerreotypes. 
Nearly all of the above letters, with their contents, were delivered to their pro- 
per owners. A very large proportion of the valuable dead letters reach the 
dead-letter office through the fault of the writers—either on account of misdi- 
rection, illegible writing, or neglect to prepay the postage. 
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POST-OFFICES IN ONTONAGON COUNTY, UPPER MICHIGAN. 


The Ontonagon Miner has published a statement which will be of service to 
those who have correspondence with the Lake Superior copper regions, and 
which we copy, with some verbal alterations, as follows :— 


There are five post-offices in the county of Ontonagon, Michigan, viz , Onton- 
agon, Minnesota Mine, Adventure, Algonquin, and Pewabic. Mail matter for 
these should be sent by Wausau, Wisconsin, between which place and Ontonagon 
there is a semi-weekly mail. Mail matters for Marquette, Michigan, should not 
come by this route, as that village is some 130 miles from Ontonagon, on an en- 
tirely different route. By some blunder of the postmasters below, much of our 
(Ontonagon) mail matter, during the earlier part cf the present season, (1857,) 
was sent by way of Superior, which is some 200 miles from Ontonagon by land, 
without even a good trail between the points. Several bags of mail matter for 
this district were left at La Pointe. on a late trip, which might have been here 
five or six weeks previously had they been sent by the proper route. 
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THE GROOMSPORT NEW LIFE-BOAT, 


The Belfast (Ireland) Mercantile Journal gives a descriptive account of a new 
life-boat, which we commend to the attention of navigators. Captain Forbes, 
the nautical philanthropist of Boston, should look into the matter, and if found 
to possess the qualities attributed to it, the subject should be laid before Congress 
as soon as practicable. We copy from the Journal :— 


We are glad to understand that the Royal National Life-boat Institution has 
deputed its inspector of life-boats, Capt. Ward, R. N., to visit this neighborhood, 
and to put himself in communication with our town authorities and the resident 
gentry on the subject, and that it has offered to station here an excellent new 
life-boat, together with a transporting carriage, provided the inhabitants of Bel- 
fast and its neighborhood will contribute the cost of the erection of a suitable 
building for their reception, and raise in annual subscriptions from £20 to £30 
towards the permanent and efficient maintenance of the life-boat establishment. 
The character and peculiar qualities of the life-boats now built for this valuable 
institution are well known, for hardly a week passes in which one does not see 
some record of their services in saving the lives of poor shipwrecked sailors : in- 
deed, the testimony in their favor from all parts of the coast is almost universal. 
We will name a few of their remarkable qualities. Although unusually difficult 
to be capsized from their peculiar build, yet, in the event of such an accident, 
they have the power of immediately righting thenselves again. They also self- 
eject the sea they may ship in a few seconds, through relieving tubes in their 
flooring ; they row well against a heavy s°a and wind, and their inertia (or the 
force on them) is so great that they shoot ahead in circumstances when ordinary 
life-boats would be thrown back considerably. Each life-boat of the institution 
has a coxswain or master attached to her, at a salary of £8 a year; a volunteer 
crew, who are paid either 5s. or 3s. a man, according to the weather; every 
quarter they are required to go afloat in the life-boat for exercise. Such is the 
new class of Jife-boats of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, and the mode 
of its manning them. We believe there will be no difficulty in this town in com- 
plying with the terms of the society. Indeed, we can safely say that, with ordi- 
nary diligence, the whole cost of a life-boat station might be readily raised at 
Belfast and its vicinity. ‘The society has recently placed such life-boats at New- 
castle, Drogheda, Skerries, Arklow, Wicklow, Youghal, Carlow, and Westport, 
at a cost, including expenses of transporting carriages and other charges, of 
nearly £3,000. 
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WIRE RIGGING FOR SHIPS, 


We were not aware, until we read (in the Liverpool Courier) that three-fourths 
of all the ships now fitted out of Liverpool are rigged with wire rope. It is de- 
scribed as a fourth less in weight, and not one-half the bulk of that made of . 
hemp, and the cost is also 25 per cent less. It is much less susceptib!e than hemp 
of atmospheric changes, and it is predicted that in a few years it will supersede 
hemp for standing rigging. <A trial of wire, hemp, and Manilla ropes was : 
recently made at the King’s Dock, Liverpool. ‘The straining tests showed : 
the immense superiority of wire rope over that made even of the best fibrous ma- 
terial. The testing of the hempen ropes proved the strength of Manilla to be 
far superior to Russian hemp, taking many of the merchants, ship-masters, and 
riggers present by surprise, as a different opinion had been entertained by many 
of the gentlemen present. 
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IMPROVED ANCHORS. 


Smith’s improved anchors have two shanks, which come together at one end : & 
to receive a single stock. The two shanks beyond the stock are inclined to each 
other, and at their outer ends, or crowns, they are connected by a crown-plate, 
which has axes, or necks, formed at the two ends thereof. The axes, or necks, on 
the crown-plate pass through holes in the ends of the shanks, in such manner as 
to turn freely therein, and they are retained by keys, or split cotters, from coming 
out of the holes in the ends of the shanks. The arms, with the palms or flukes 
thereto, are fixed on square parts formed on the necks, or axes, of the crown-plate, 
and they move between forked ends in the ends of the shanks. The crown-plate, 
by entering the ground, adds materially to the holding powers of the two flukes, 
which are, for the time being, holding. 





LIGHTHOUSES ON THE RIVER AND GULF OF ST, LAWRENCE. 
Freeman Hunt, Hditor of the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review :— 
DeparTMentT OF Pusiic Works, Toronto, C. W., January 15, 1858. 

Sir :—I am directed to transmit to you copies of a printed document contain- 
ing information respecting several lighthouses lately erected under this depart- 
ment in the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, the first lighting of which will take 
place as in the memoranda. By the aid of these lights the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence route will be importantly facilitated. Further improvements of a 
similar nature are contemplated, of the completion of which you shall be duly 


notified. I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS A. BEGLEY, Secretary, 
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SCHEDULE OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
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Bete Isue Licut at the extreme Southwest point of the is!and at the eastern 
entrance of the Strait separating Labrador from New Foundland. Lat. 51° 53’, 
lon. 55° 26’; a single fixed white light, visible in fair weather 28 nautical miles, 
being 470 feet above high water. It will be lighted March 15th, 1858. 

Poixt Amour Licut on the Labrador coast, Southeast point of Fortean Bay, 
Lat. 51° 27’ 30”, lon. 56° 53’ 40” 155 feet. above high water, visible 18} nautical 
miles ; will be lighted April Ist, 1858. 

Anticosti Licut, on the extreme West point of Anticosti Island, lat. 49° 52’ 
30”, lon. 64° 35’, 112 feet above high water, visible 15 nautical miles; will be 
lighted on March 15th, 1858. 
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Care Rozier Lieut, at the extreme point of the Cape, on the east coast of 
Gaspe, lat. 48° 51’ lon. 64° 15’, 136 feet above high water, visible 16% nautical 
miles; will be lighted March 15, 1858. 

On and after September Ist, 1858, signals at short intervals will be given at 
or near each of the above lights by a fog whistle in fogs and snow storms, or by 
a nine pounder fired every hour. 
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BARRATARIA AND TIMBALLIER LIGHTHOUSES, LOUISIANA, 
BARRATARIA LIGHTHOUSE. 


A fixed white light of the fourth order catadioptric of the system of Fresnel, 
has been exhibited from the octagonal tower recently erected inside of Fort Liv 
ingston, on the Isle Grand Terre, at the east side of the entrance to Barrataria 
Bay, Louisiana. ‘The tower is built of brick, 55 feet high, and white-washed. 
The focal plane of the light is 60 feet above the mean level of the sea, and the 
light should be visible, in ordinary states of the atmosphere, 13 nautica! miles 
from the deck of a vessel 15 feet above the water. Approximate position— Lat. 


29° 16’ 44” North. Lon. 89° 54’ 30” West of Greenwich. 
TIMBALLIER LIGHTHOUSE. 


A fixed white light of the fourth order catadioptric of the system of Fresnel, 
has been exhibited from the octagonal white tower, recently erected on the west 
side of the Grand Pass of Timballier, at the entrance to the bay, Louisiana. The 
tower is built of brick, 55 feet high, and white-washed. The focal plane of the 
light is 60 feet above the mean level of the sea, and the light should be visible 13 
nautical miles, in ordinary states of the atmosphere, from the deck of a vessel 15 
feet above the water. Approximate position—Lat. 29° 04’ North. Lon. 90° 
16’ 30” West of Greenwich. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


W. H. STEVENS, Inspector of Ninth L. H. District, 
Ga.veston, Texas, December 7, 1857. 





CAPE ROMAIN AND CHARLESTON, (SOUTH CAROLINA,) LIGHTS, 
REVOLVING LIGHT AT CAPE ROMAIN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In conformity to the notice published in a former number of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, the fixed light exhibited from the old tower at Cape Romain was, on 
the night of the first instant, discontinued, and a revolving light showing a bright 
flash every minute was exhibited from the tower recently erected at that place. 
The illuminating apparatus is catadioptric of the first order of the system of 
Fresnel. ‘The new tower is octagonal in plan, 150 fect in height, and is built of 
dark redish-grey brick. The light from this tower should be seen, under ordinary 
states of the atmosphere, from the deck of a vessel 15 feet above the water, about 
23 nautical miles, or 17 nautical miles outside of the dangerous shoals off Cape 
Romain. This light station will be readily known during daylight, by the ap- 
pearance of the two towers, the old one (65 feet high) being painted with red and 
white horizontal bands, and the new tower, (150 feet high,) from which the light 
will be exhibited, being of the natural color of the brick, and lantern painted 
black. The approximate position of Cape Romain Lighthouse is :—Latitude 
33° Ol’ 04” north, longitude 79° 17’ 05” west. 

CHARLESTON MAIN LIGHT—FIXED LIGHT, 


In conformity to the same notice, the revolving light exhibited from the 
Charleston main light-tower was on the first instant discontinued, and a fixed 
light exhibited from an elevation of 133 feet above the mean level of the sea. 
The illuminating apparatus is catadioptric, and of the second order of the system 
of Fresnel. The tower is built of brick, whitewashed, and is 110 feet hich. The 
light will have a focal plane of 133 feet above the mean level of the sea, and 
should be seen under ordivary states of the atmosphere, from the deck of a vessel 
15 feet above the water, about 20 nautical miles. The beacon light, placed at 
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an elevation of 50 feet, in front, in range with the main light, gives the line of 
best water across the bar. Approximate position of the Charleston main light :— 
Latitude 32° 41’ 55” north, longitude 79° 52’ 29” west. By order of the Light- 
house Board, 


THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary. 
Taxasury Department, Office Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, Jan, 9, 185x. 
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DEER ISLAND THOROUGHFARE LIGH : HOUSE—FIXED WHITE LIGHT, 


A new lighthouse has been erected on Mark Island, at the western entrance of 
Deer Island Thoroughfare, (Isle au Haut Bay,) Maine. The tower is built of 
brick, and is painted white; the lantern is black. The dwelling-house is of wood, 
and is painted brown. A brick workroom, painted white, connects the house 
and tower. The focal plane of the light is 25 feet above the ground, and 52 feet 
above ordinary high water. The light is fixed, of the natural color, and the il- 
luminating apparatus is a lens of the fouth order of the system of Fresnel. ‘The 
light should be visible in ordinary states of the atmosphere twelve nautical miles. 
The approximate position is as follows :—Latitude, 44° 07’ 32” N.; longitude, 
68° 43’ W. from Greenwich. The following magnetic bearings and distances 
have been taken from the lighthouse :—Saddleback Lighthouse, 8. by W.  W., 
10 miles; Eagle Island Lighthouse, N. by W. % W., 8 miles; Widow’s Island, 
at eastern end of Fox Island Thoroughfare, W. $ N.,.6 miles; Indian Narrows, 
and Gangway Rock Buoy, E. N. E., 14 miles. The light will be lighted for the 
first time at sunset on Monday, March 1, 1858, and will be kept burning from 
sunset to sunrise during every night thereafter. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Secretary. 





Treasury Department, Orrice Ligutnovuse Board, 
W asuinGton, February 1, 18.8. 


LIGHTHOUSE ON NEW DUNGENESS, STRAITS OF FUCA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 


A light will be exhibited on and after the 14th December next in the light- 
house recently erected about one-sixth of a mile from the outer end of this Spit. 
The light is a fixed white light of the third order of Fresnel, and elevated 100 
feet above mean sea level, and should be seen in clear weather, from the deck of 
any sea-going vessel, 15 nautical or 174 statute miles. The structure consists of 
a keeper's dwelling of stone, with a tower of brick—the upper half colored dark 
lead, the lower half white—rising above it, and surmounted by an iron lantern 

ainted red; the entire height being 92 feet. The approximate latitude and 
ongitude and magnetic variation of the light, as given by the Coast Survey, are 
—latitude, 48° 11’ 45” N.; longitude, 123° 07’ 30” W.; magnetic variation, 
21° 30’ K., August, 1852. 

A Foe Brxt, of 1,100 pounds, bas also been placed on the extreme outer end 
of the Spit, which will be sounded every ten seconds during foggy or other thick 
weather, night and day, from the same date. The striking machinery is in a 
frame building with the front open to receive the bell, painted black, raised 30 
feet above the ground on an open structure, white-washed. 

By order of the Lighthouse Bord, 


HARTMAN BACHE, Maj. Topog'l Eng’s, Br. Maj, 
San Franorsco, Cat., November 20, 1857. 





SAARLAND 


LIGHTHOUSE ON TATOOSH ISLAND, OFF CAPE FLATTERY, WASHINGTON TER, 


A light will be exhibited on and after the 28th of December next, in the 
lighthouse recently erected on the highest part of this island. he light is a 
fixed white light of the 1st order of Fresnel, aad elevated 162 feet above mean 
sea level, and should be seen in clear weather, from the deck of any sea-going 
vessel, 19 nautical or 22 statute miles. The structure consists of a keeper’s 
dwelling of stone, with a tower of brick, white-washed, rising above it, and sur- 
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mounted by an iron lantern painted red; the entire height being 66 feet. The 
latitude and longitude and magnetic variation of the light, as give by the Coast 
Survey, are—latitude, 48° 23’ 15” N.; longitude, 124° 43’ 50” W. ; magnetic 
variation, 20° 45’ E., July, 1851. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
HARTMAN BACHE, Maj. Topog’l Eng’s, Br. Maj. 












San Francisco, Car., November 20, 1857. 





LIGHTHOUSE AT VALPARAISO, (CHILI,) SOUTH AMERICA. 
FIXED LIGHT VARIED BY FLASHES ON PLAYA ANCHA. 


Official information has been received at this office through the Department of 
State, that the Department of Marine of the Republic of Chili has given notice, 
under date of October 27th, 1857, that a fixed white light, varied by flashes every 
minute, was exhibited on the evening of the 18th September, 1857, from the 
lighthouse tower erected on the point called Playa Ancha, at the entrance to the 
port of Valparaiso, and about 40 feet to the southward of the old lighthouse on 
that point. The illuminating apparatus is catadioptric of the fourth order of 
Fresnel. The tower is 50 feet high, round, built of brick, and painted white. 
The top of the lantern and ventilator are painted green. The light is exhibited 
from an elevation of about 200 feet above the sea, and should be seen in ordinary 
states of the atmosphere, at a distance of about 16 miles from the deck of a ves- 
sel 15 feet above the water :—Latitude 33° 01’ 07” south, longitude 71° 41’ 
39” west of Greenwich. By order of the lighthouse board, 

THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Treasury Department, Office Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, Jan. 8, 1858. f 
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FLASHING LIGHT ON HOGSTEN, BRED SOUND. 


Official information has been received at this office, that the Royal Norwegian 
Marine Department, at Christiana, has given notice, that on and after the 25th 
day of November, 1857, a light would be established on Hogsten Point, Godo 
Island. Bred Sound. The light is fixed with a flash once every three minutes, 
and visible from all points of the compass towards the fairway. It is placed at 
an elevation of 39 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in 
clear weather, at a distance of 13 miles. It will be exhibited from the Ist of 
August, through the winter, until ths 16th of May. The lighthouse is a circular 
tower, built of stone, and colored white. It stands in latitude 62? 28’ 00” north, 
longitude 6° 1’ 30” east of Greenwich. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary, 
Treasury Department, Office Lighthouse Board, ' 
Washington, Jan. 4, 1e5e. 
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REVOLVING LIGHT ON CONEJERA ISLAND, MEDITERRANEAN, IVIZA. 


Official information has been received at this office that the Minister of Marine 
at Madrid has given notice, that on and after the 19th of November, 1857. a 
light would be exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on Cape Blanco, the 
northeast extremity of Conejera Island, on the west coast of Iviza, an island of 
the Baleares gioup. The light is a white revolving light, eclipsed once a minute, 
but the eclipses are not total within a distance of three or four miles. It is vis- 
ible from 8. S. W. $ W. round westerly to N. E. by E. } E.; and, being at an 
elevation of 292 English feet, should be seen from the deck of a vessel in clear 
weather at a distance of about 20 miles. The illuminating apparatus is catadi- 
optric, of the second order. The light-tower is circular, crowned by a small tur- 
ret supporting the lantern, and of a yellowish color ; it stands at nine yards from 
the edge of the cliff, in latitude 38° 59’ 47” N.; longitude 1° 16’ 32” east of 
Greenwich. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
















Wasnincron, February 1, 1858, 
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ALTERATION OF LIGFT AT SERAGLIO POINT, SEA OF MARMORA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Official information has been received at this office that the Director of Lights 
for the Turkish government has given notice that after the 25th of December, 
1857, a light, described as follows, would be substituted for the fixed light hith- 
erto shown at Seraglio Point, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, or Channel of 
Constantinople. The new light is a fixed light, varied once a minute by green 
flashes, preceded and followed by a short eclipse, and visible at the distance of 15 
miles from N. # E., round easterly to W. S$. W. The illuminating apparatus is 
catadioptric of the fourth order. The light-tower is 147 English feet in height, 
and stands at 547 yards to the eastward of the old one. 


FIXED RED LIGHTS AT LEANDER TOWER, BOSPHORUS, COAST OF ASIA. 


Also, that after the same date two harbor lights would be exhibited from Le- 
ander Tower, on the western or outer edge of Leander Bank, Skutari. The lights 
are fixed red lights, and placed at an elevation of 36 feet above the water ; they 
should be visible in clear weather at a distance of four miles. All bearings are 
magnetic, Variation, 7° west in 1857. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
Wasnineton, January 26, 1898. 
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LIGHTS ON SYLT ISLAND, NORTH SEA, COAST OF SLESWIG, 


Official information has been received at this office that the Danish Royal Navy 
Department has given notice, that on and after the lst of January, 1858, two 
lights would be exhibited from lighthouses erected on the north end of the Island 
of Sylt, off the coast of Sleswig, when the temporary beacon lights hitherto 
shown would be discontinued, and in the course of the summer the beacons will 
be removed. ‘The lights are distinguished from each other by the outer or west- 
ernmost being of a redish “color, and placed at an elevation of 63 English feet 
above the level of the sea at high water. The inner light is 72 feet above the 
same level, and both are visible all round the horizon in clear weather, at the re- 
spective distances of 10 and 13 miles; but in approaching from the southward, 
along the western shore of Sylt Island, the inner light will occasionally be inter- 
cepted by the cliffs until the lights are nearly in line. The illuminating appar- 
atus is a Fresnel lens of the fourth order. The lighthouses are of iron, painted 
white, with red tops; the westernmost is 28 feet, and the easternmost 38 feet, in 
height ; they are 2,910 yards apart, in an E. S. E., S., and W. N. W. 3 N. di- 
rection, and when in line lead over the bar in a depth of sixteen English feet at 
low water, in accordance with the instructions for Lister Deep, given in the Kng- 
lish translation of Zahrtmann’s Danish Pilot, published by the Admiralty, pages 
133-441. All bearings are magnetic. Variation, 172° west in 1857. By order 
of the Lighthouse Board, 

THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 

Wasuinaton, February 1, 185& 
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LIGHTHOUSE ‘OFF THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


Official information has been received at this office, that the Trinity House, 
London, has given notice that the lighthouse which has been for some time past 
in course of erection upon the Bishop Rock—the southwesternmost of the Scilly 
Group, bearing W. % N. by compass, 4 miles distant from St. Agnes—being now 
far advanced towards completion, notice is given that the light will be exhibited 
therefrom on or about the first of September next, (1858.) “ Mariners are to ob- 
serve that the Bishép Rock Light will be a fixed bright dioptric light of the first 
order, and will burn at an elevation of 110 feet above the level of high water, 
and illuminate the entire circle, and will be visible in clear weather at a distance 
of about fourteen miles.” By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary. 
Treasury Devarrment, Office Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, Jan. 13, 1853, 
Vou, XXX/ELL.—NO. IL, 24 
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FIXED LIGHT WITH FLASHES ON CAY PIEDRAS, WEST INDIES, CUBA. 


Official information has been received at this office that the Minister of Marine 
at Madrid has given notice that, since the Ist of September, 1857, a permanent 
light has been established in a lighthouse (erected in the position formerly occu- 
o by the lighthouse which was blown down on the 28th of August, 1856,) on 

ay Piedras, at the entrance of Cardenas Bay, on the north side of the Island of 
Cuba. The light is a fixed white light, varied by a red flash every half minute ; 
it is placed at an elevation of 68 English feet above the level of the sea, and 
should be visible in clear weather at a distance of fifteen miles. The illuminating 
apparatus is a Fresnel lens of the fourth order. The lighthouse stands in lati- 
tude 23° 143’ N.; longitude 81° 9’ west of Greenwich, nearly. Its form, height, 
and color are not stated. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary. 

Wasuinerton, February 1, 1858, 
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LIGHT-VESSEL ON THE ENGLISH BANK SHOAL, IN THE RIO DE LA PLATA, S. A. 


Official information has been received at this office from the United States 
consul at Montevideo, through the Department of State, that a light-vessel has 
been placed on the English Bank Shoal, in the Rio de Ja Plata. A steady fixed 
light of the natural color is exhibited from this vessel, which is anchored in seven 
fathoms water. The following is the position of the light-vessel :—Latitude, 35° 
06’ 10” S.; longitude, 35° 55’ 10” W. of Greenwich. Compass bearings from 
the light-vessel—Montevideo, N. 63° W.; Flores Island, N. 20° W.; Sugar 
Loaf, N. 50° E. This light should be seen, in ordinary states of the atmosphere, 
from ten to twelve miles. The light on the Island of Flores, which is revolving, 
eannot be mistaken for the fixed light on the English Bank Shoal. By order of 
the Lighthouse Board, 


Wasuineton, January 26, 1858. 


THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


We have already published in the Merchants’ Magazine the greater portion of 
the general returns of the census of the State of New York for 1855. A list of 
the principal articles on this subject was given in our number of November, 
1857, (volume xxxvii., page 639.) The introduction to the official publication of 
the census, (prepared by Dr. F. B. Hough, Superintendent,) is a summary of al! 
of the industrial and other interests of the State. From the statements which it 
contains, we have compiled the following exhibit of the agricultural condition of 
the State :-- 

The earliest attempt to collect the agricultural statistics of New York was 
made in 1821. The number of acres of improved land, and the number of neat 
cattle, horses, and sheep, were then returned—together with a few branches of 
manufactures. In 1825 and 1835, the same inquiries, with the addition of swine 
to the list of domestic animals, were required. 

In 1840, the number of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine, and the value 
of poultry, were ascertained, together with the statistics of the production_of the 
cereal grains and root crops. 

In 1845, there was added to the inquiries of 1840, that relating to the amount 
of land devoted to each separate crop. 
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The censuses of 1850 and 1855, adopted similar inquiries ; in addition to which , 
the latter provided for the return of unenumerated articles of farm produce, and 
the amount, kind, and value of special manures employed. 

The area of the State, according to Burr's Atlas, is 28,297,142 acres. In 
1855, 28,059,994 acres were assessed; and in the same year, the aggregate 
assessed value of real estate was $1,107,272,715. The number of acres of agri- 
cultural land improved, was reported in 1821 as 6,717,494; in 1825, 7,160,967 ; 
in 1835, 9,655,426 ; in 1845, 11,757,276; in 1850, 12,408,964; and in 1855, 
13,657,490% ; which statements show a steady progress, and appear to be entirely 
correct. In regard to unimproved land, we see that the State census of 1855 has 
returned the number of acres at 13,100,6928, while the national census of 1850, 
returned the number at 6,710,120, indicating a wide difference in their respective 
schedules or in the mode pursued by the assistant marshals. The total number 
of acres, therefore, reported in 1855, under the agricultual statistics, was 
26,758,1834, or about nineteen-twentieths of all the land in the State. 

In the year 1854, the number of acres plowed was 3,377,471; of acres in 
fallow, 506,030}; of acres in pasture, 4,984,114}; and of acres in meadow, 
3,384,440. 

In the following short table, we have a comparison of certain principal items, 
in 1850 and 1855, and in each year reference is made to the 1st of June :— 

1850. 1856. 
Farms, total number....... vivwe aA eee 170,621 231,740 
Cash value of farms....... arert davedssees $554,546,842 $799,355,367 
Cash value of stock....... Ketone dada siiacisii 78,570,496 103,776,058 
Cash value of tools and implements 22,084,926 26,927,502 

From the data furnished by the census, we have carefully prepared (having 
entirely rearranged the order of the statements) the following table, which ex- 
hibits the returns in regard to the principal cereal and root crops of the State :— 








Acres sown or planted. ——— Bushels harvested, — 

Crops. 1845. 185). 1840. 184). 1890. 1859. 
Wheat. 1,018,665 795.4878 12,286,418 18,891,770 13,121,498  9,092,4022 
Oats... 1,026,915 1,849,884} 20,675,847 26,823,051 26,552,814 27,015,296 
Rye.... 317,099 281,714% 2,979,828 2,966,322 4,148,182 3,039,438 
Barley. 192,508 212,6084 2,520,068 3,108,704 3,585,059 38,563,540 
Bkwh't. 255,495 293,233} 2° 8,684,679 8,183,955 2,481,079} 
Corn... 595,134 917,601 91% 5 14,722,114 17,858,400 19,290,6914 
Potatoes 255,762 220,575 23,653,418 15,898,368 15,191,862 
Peas... 117,379 48,154¢ . 1,761,503 141.546 705,9672 
Beans... 16,231 16,917% : 162,187 , 244,079 
Turnips. 15,822 71,5844 1,350,882 ., 985,522} 

The statements of wheat, in the above table, are the sums of both kinds, spring 
wheat and winter wheat. ‘The amounts of each were returned separately, (for 
the first time,) in 1855, and thus— 
Spring wheat, acres sown..... 194,3464 Bushels harvested..... 2,033,858 
Winter wheat, is “ne e'e 601,1414 ™ ~ ase ec 7,059,0492 


The returns of crops given in 1850, were those produced during the year end- 
ing June Ist, 1850, or in fact, the year 1849. The returns for 1855, were the 
products of the year preceding June 1st, 1855—or, in fact, the year 1854, which 
was characterized by an unusual drought ; and thus the amounts reported, fell 
short of the average of common years, and present an incorrect view of the agri- 
cultural capabilities of the soil. 
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In regard to other crops, we compile these returns :— 
Hay.—Tons, 1840, 3,127,047 ; 1850, 3,728,797 ; 1855, 3,256,948}. 
Grass-sEED.—Bushels, 1850, 96,493 ; 1855, 120,8668. 
CLoveR-SEED.—Bushels, 1850, 88,222 ; 1855, 16,662, of value of $77,788. 
Fiax anp Hemp.—In 1840, the products of both articles was reported at 
1,130§ tons. 

Friax.—<Acres sown, 1845, 46,089; 1855, 11,764; pounds of lint, 1845, 
2,896.000 ; 1850, 940,577 ; 1855, 4,907,5564; bushels of seed, 1850, 57,963; 
1855, 87,0934. 

Hemp.—Acres sown, 1855, 3$; tons of hemp, 1850, 4; (dew rotted, 1; 
water rotted, 3;) 1855, #. 

Hors.—Acres planted, 1855, 9,4813 ; pounds harvested, 1840, 447,250 ; 1850, 
2,536,299 ; 1855, 7,192,254. 

Topacco.—<Acres planted, 1855, 7864; pounds harvested, 1840, 744; 1850, 
83,189 ; 1855, 946,5024. 

Appie Orcuarps.—Bushels of apples, 1855, 13,668,830; barrels of cider, 
1855, 273,639. 

Orcuarps.— Value of products, 1840, $1,701,935 ; 1850, $1,761,950. 

Nurseries.— Number of men employed, 1840, 525; value of products, 1840, 
$75,980. 

Market Garpens.—Acres cultivated, 1855, 12,5903; value of products, 
1840, $499,126 ; 1850, $912,047 ; 1855, $1,138,682. 

Marte Svcar.—Pounds made, 1840, 10,048,109; 1850, 10,357,484; 1855, 
4,935,8152 ; maple molasses, gallons made, 1850, 56,539 ; 1855, 85,0914. 

Wixe.—Gallons made, 1840, 6,799 ; 1850, 9,172 ; 1855, 18,1814. 

Honry.—Pounds collected, 1840, 52,795 ; 1855, 2,557,876. 

Wax.—Pounds collected, 1840, 1,735 ; 1855, 138,0334. 

Honey anp Wax.—lIn 1850, pounds collected, 1,755,830. 

Sitx.—Pounds of cocoons raised, 1850, 1,774; 1855, 2674; pounds of raw 
silk manufactured from cocoons, 1845, 1,439. 

MiscELLANEOUS PRODUCTS.—Total value, 1855, $1,421,750. 

STATISTICS OF CATTLE, ETC. 

We have aggregated the statistics of cattle, as ascertained by each census, as 

follows :— 





Neat cattle. Horses, Swine. Sheep. 
821. .ceccevccvecs 1,215,049 SUZ CLe. = feo eceeve 2,147,351 
182Gb... cccccecess 1,513,421 349,628 1,467,573 8,496,539 
ARE a GE! 1,885,771 524,895 1,554,358 4,261,765 
PENG cbs denvesats 1,911,244 *474 543 1,900,065 5,118,777 
MB iitkvkiis tiein 2,072,330 505,155 1,584,344 6,448,855 
1660.6 ceccvscccece 1,877,639 447,014 1,018,252 8,453,241 
Pt piciinaninns 2,105,465 579,715 1,069,792 3,217,024 
The neat cattle in 1845 and 1855 were thus classified as to age :— 
Under one year old, in 1845.. BPGAOS: Be 1006 onc ccc ctsaccsssies 811,474 
Over one year old, in 1845.... 1,709,479 Im 1855... ...ccceecceces 1,793,991 


Working oxen—in 1850, 178,909; in 1855, 144,597. Milch cows—in 1845, 
999,490; in 1850, 931,324; total cows in 1855, 1,068,427. Number of cattle 
killed for beef in 1855, 225,338. Value of animals slaughtered, 1850, $13,573,884. 


* Including the number of mules, 
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Number of mules in 1850, 963; in 1855, 2,254. The number of swine in 1855 
was classified as to age thus—under six months, 530,176; over six months, 
539,616. The number of sheep in 1845 (1.443,855) were thus classified—under 
one year old, 1,870,728; over one year old, 4,505,369; and age not stated, 
67,758. Pounds of wool shorn, 1840, 9,845,295; 1845, 13,864,828; 1850, 
10,071,301 ; 1855, 9,231,959. Number of fleeces, 1845, 4,607,012; 1855, 
2,630,203. In 1855, the number of sheep was reported, in many cases, different 
from the number of fleeces and quantity of wool shorn. This apparent incon- 
sistency arises from the former referring to 1855, and the latter to 1854. 

The value of poultry was reported in 1840 at $1,153,413, In 1855, the re- 
turns were-—value of poultry sold in year preceding June 1, 1855, $1,071,598 ; 
value of eggs sold, $1,360,673. 

The total value of dairy products was reported in 1840 at $10,496,021; and 
the returns of subsequent censuses have been as follows :— 

1845. 1850. 1855. 
Butter, number of pounds........... 79,501,733 79,766,094 90,293,0784 


Cheese, number of pounds........+ 86,744,976 49,741,413 88,944,249% 
Milk, gallons sold to market ........ eee Rory 20,957,861 


eee 


COTTON AND THE COTTON TRADE. 

During the last forty years while the growth of cotton in the United States, 
and its manufacture in England, have greatly increased, the proportion drawn by 
England from the United States has also steadily increased, as will appear from 
the following statement :— 


AVERAGE YEARLY IMPORTS OF COTLON INTO GREAT BRITAIN-——-POUNDS, 
-—Yearly average of three years.— 








Countries, 189 {-)-6. 18) 3- {—}. 
iin especie han dancs . -pounds 121,318,000 687,410,000 
Spey Pree ere maphack aiaaeione oe 22,900,000 22,824,000 
Bees Dns ches LESAN ES CORRE 6,408,000 409,000 
The Mediterranean........ ciuads ¢aneuwe eon 12,229,000 28 253,000 

ast Indies........ ay eae Gs Pr ery ee 17,184,000 158,954,000 
All GUROT COUNIOR.. ccs ccce cues se ee SAE 10,000,000 3,602,000 
pi eR ee Pe ety ren died we eee cae 189,595,000 891,454,000 


A paper on the cotton trade, read in 1857 before the British Association of 
the Advancement of Science, by Mr. Denison, contained a careful analysis of the 
cotton trade of the world, in which the writer presented the following as the re- 
sults of his calculations :— 


1. That in the present state of the commercial relations of the two countries, 
the cotton planters of the United States are interested to the extent of about 
two-thirds of their exportable produce in the maintenance of the cotton manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom; and 

2. That, reciprocally, the cotton manufacturers of the United Kingdom, and 
through them the entire population of the kingdom, are interested to the extent 
of about four-fifths of the raw material of that manufacture in the existing 
arrangements for maintaining the cotton culture of the United States. 


These conclusions are based upon the following :-- 

1. That cotton must be grown almost entirely out of Europe, and manufactured 
chiefly in Europe, and in Europe chiefly in Great Britain. 

2. That cotton has hitherto been grown, and, as far as yet appears, must con- 
tinue to be, chiefly by slave labor. 
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3. That for the last fifty years Great Britain, seeking her supply of cotton all 
over the earth, with a preference during a great part of that period for the pro- 
duce of free labor, has yet received during the whale of that period, and continues 
to receive, all the cotton she imports of the better qualities, and by far the greater 
part of all she imports, in bulk as well as in value, from countries in which it is 
grown by slave labor. 

4. That cotton is grown in the United States exclusively by slave labor. 

5. That two-thirds of the slave population of the United States is employed in 
raising cotton for exportation. 

6. That of the cotton raised for exportation about two-thirds in quantity, and 
more than two-thirds in value, is raised expressly for the British market, and is 
regularly imported into and manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

7. That of the entire quantity of cotton imported into and manufactured in 
the United Kingdom, nearly four-fifths in quantity and much more than four- 
fifths in value is, on an average of years, obtained from the United States. 


HISTORY OF THE JSABELLA GRAPE, 


A brief history of the Catawba grape was published in the Merchants’ Mag- 
azine, of February, 1855, (vol. xxxii., page 247.) We now record a similar notice 
of the origin of the “Isabella” grape, which was communicated to the National 
Intelligencer in September, 1857, by Gen. J. G. Swirt, of Geneva, New York, 
whose letter was written to correct an account which had previously appeared. 
Having remarked that “the history of the Scuppernong is given in Lawson’s 
History of North Carolina,” Gen. Swift made the following statement :— 


“The Isabella originated at Goose Creek, near Charleston, South Carolina, 
and is a hybrid of the native fox and the Burgundy of the Huguenots. Gov. 
Benjamin Smith, of North Carolina, brought the grape-vine to Smithville in 
1809, and Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, took a cutting from Goy. Smith’s garden to 
Brooklyn Héights, Brooklyn, New York, in 1817. In 1819 I purchased the 
Gibbs place, on Brooklyn Heights, of George Gibbs, Esq., who came from Bladen 
County, North Carolina. In 1820, from the first well-grown vine in my garden 
I gave cuttings to William Prince, of Flushing, who, in compliment to Mrs. 
Swift, proposed to name the grape “ Louisa.” Mrs. Swift objected, saying Mrs. 
Gibbs’s “ Isabella” was the more entitled to the name ; and thus the name. Mr. 
Seaton may remember that in 1822 I gave him and Mr, Calhoun. Secretary of 
War, plants of the Isabella. As to the hybrid character of the plant, the two 
faces of the leaves show the upper to be Burgundy and the lower fox. In 1821 
[ gave Mr. Skinner, of the Baltimore Farmer, a history of the Isabella ; he pub- 
lished it. ‘The Catawba is a more delicate plant than the Isabella, and a more 
shy bearer. It may be judicious to cultivate the Isabella by grafting until its 
pulp, now “ leathery,” may become soluble and thus yield a drier wine than it 
now makes.” 

To this the venerable editor of the Inielligencer added :— 

“We well remember the incident of 1822, referred to by our friend Gen. 
Swift. Mr. Calhoun, who was our near neighbor during the eight years of his 
Secretaryship, planted his vine cutting in a large bed of compost in his garden, 
which gave it a vigor of growth that in the course of two years covered an in- 
credible space of ground ; and from the plant, we believe, all the countless vines 
of the Isabella grape in the city of Washington originally sprang.” 

We will further remark that in 1846 ALpizn Spooner, Esy., editor of the 
Brooklyn Star, wrote and published a duodecimo volume of 96 pages on the 
“ Cultivation of American Grape Vines and the Making of Wine,” and his state- 
ment of its introduction into the Northern States, is in substance the same as the 
above ; and in our conversation with him at different times, he communicated to 
us the same facts —Ep. Mercnants’ MaGazine. 
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MODE OF MAKING SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE CANE, 


A convention was recently held at Springfield, Illinois, by agriculturists, in- 
terested in the cultivation of the Chinese sugar cane ; at which an examination 
was made of various specimens of sugar manufactured from the cane; and it 
was considered that the most perfect specimens were those forwarded by Mr. 
Joseph 8. Lovering, of Philadelphia. Since that time Mr. Lovering has issued 
a pamphlet describing his mode of manufacture. The following are the writer’s 
conclusions :— 

1. That it is obvious that there is a culminating point in the development of 
the sugar in the cane, which is the best time for sugar making. This point or 
season I consider to be, when most if not all the seeds are ripe, and after several 
frosts, say when the temperature falls to 25 deg. or 30 deg. F. 

2. That frost, or even hard freezing, does not injure the juice or the sugar, but 
that warm Indian summer weather, after the frost and hard freezing, does injure 
them very materially, and reduces both quantity and quality. 

3. That if the cane is cut and housed, or shocked in the field when in its most 
favorable condition, it will probably keep unchanged for a long time. 

4. That when the juice is obtained, the process should proceed continuously 
and without delay. 

5. That the clarification should be as perfeet as possible, by the time the 
density reaches L5 deg. Beaume, the syrup having the appearance of good 
brandy. 

6. That although eggs were used in these small experiments, on account of 
their convenience, bullock’s blood, if to be had, is equally good, and the milk of 
lime alone will answer the purpose; in the latter case, however, more constant 
and prolonged skimming will be required to produce a perfect clarification, which 
is highly important. 

7. That the concentration, or boiling down, after clarification, should be as 
rapid as possible without scorching—shallow evaporators being the best. 

With these conditions secured, it is about as easy to make good sugar from 
the Chinese cane as to make a pot of good mush, and much easier than to make 
a kettle of good apple butter. 


SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS IN AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Official returns show the following results of the sales of public lands in the 
Australian colonies during the last ten years :-+New South Wales, $5,023,510; 
Victoria, $23,969,305; South Australia, $7,050,705; Western Australia, 
$105,305 ; Tasmania, $1,064,415; total, $37,213,255. The new colony of Vie- 
toria seems, from the preceding statement, to advance more rapidly than any of 
the others. This is mainly owing to its auriferous deposits, though from other 
causes there is every likelihood that Victoria will always remain, as at present, 
the great central point of the colossal power-—whatever may be its form of gov- 
ernment, which is already rapidly growing up in that quarter of the globe. At 
present the democratic principle is in the ascendant, and the leaders who give 
tone and direction to public sentiment, are men who have signalized their devo- 
tion to liberal principles and popular government by acts that have already 
passed into history. 

SIZE OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

“In the wheat region south of Lake Ontario—says Robert Russel, author of 
a work entitled North America; its Agriculture and Climate—the farms are 

asually from 150 te 300 acres in extent, theugh mavy are much larger. The 
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farnr houses are roomy and comfortable, impressing one favorably with the con- 
dition of the occupants. The female members of the family have ample employ- 
ment in the cleaning and cooking departments, and the table at the different 
meals is loaded with a profusion of dishes. House servants are dispensed with 
as far as possible. Butcher-meat appears at breakfast, dinner, and supper. ‘The 
Americans no doubt eat a vast deal too much of such stimulating food. Indeed, 
I do not think that any class in England consumes so much butcher-meat as al! 
classes do here. It is a remarkable circumstance that farms have a tendency to 
decrease in size more rapidly where the land is poor than where it is rich.” 


RECEIPTS OF CATTLE AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1856 AND 1857, 


The subjoined statement presents the number of cattle received in Philadelphia 
during 1856 and 1857, with the exception of the large number brought in by 
butchers, of which no account can be obtained. In the Merchants’ Magazine 
of March, 1856, (vol. xxxiv., page 380,) we gave the similar statement for each 
year from 1845 to 1855, inclusive ; and in August, 1855, (vol. xxxiii., page 239,) 
the same to 1854, as also in previous volumes to their respective dates :— 


Beeves, Cows. Swine. Sheep. Total. 
61,978 12,900 103,350 240,700 418,928 
62,400 14,700 95,700 342,000 514,800 





JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 

We now publish, from an official document, the “ Abstract of Returns of Joint 
Stock Companies, (for manufacturing and mining purposes) in Massachusetts, under 
the acts of 1851, chapter 133 ; 1855, chapters 68 and 478 ; and of 1857, chapters 24 
and 276, to January Ist, 1858 ; prepared from official returns by Francis Dr 
Wr, (late) Secretary of the Commonwealth.” In the Merchants’ Magazine of 
October, 1854, (volume xxxi., pages 513-514,) we gave statements to 1854, showing 
the number of returns of companies filed in Secretary’s Office, in each of the years 
1851, 1852, and 1853, with the inerease of capital filed in 1853, and the total 
statistics of each year from 1851 to 1853, inclusive. In our number of May, 
1856, (volume xxxiv., pages 629-630,) we gave an abstract of the returns to 
January, 1856 :— 
r No.of Par Amount 
shar’s value of of eapital 

Name of company. Capital stock. taken shares. paid in. 
A, Field & Co., Taunton $100,000 200 $500 $100,000 
Ameriean Book & Paper Folding Co., Boston... . 50,000 5 86,000 
American Grist Mill Co. Boston 100 21,650 
American Hoop Machine Co., Fitchburg. 9.6 ¢ 100 9,600 
Am. Joint Stock Pegging Machine Co., Boston... 100 5,000 
American Leather Splitting Co., Boston......... 50,000 ) 300 50,000 
American Machine Stamp Co, Boston. 25,000 100 7,500 
American Rattan Co., Fitchburg. ............ 31,200 1,200 31,200 
American Soda Fountain Co., Haverhil] 80,000 200 =100 20,000 
American Stereotype Co., Boston 33,500 309 =—:100 $0,900 
American Tube Works, Boston 100,000 100 1000 106,000 
American Whip Co., Westfield 175,000 1,750 100 176,000 


a Question not answered, 
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Name of company, 

Bay State Glass Co., Cambridge..........++- 
Bay State Tool Manufacturing Co., Northampt’n 
Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Co., Springfield. 
Berlin Iron Co., Boston... .. oe secccceccoces 

Blair County Iron & Coal Co. Boston......... 
Bolton Shoe Company, Bolton............++: 
Boston Acid Manufacturing Co., Boston ....... 
Boston Carpet Co., Roxbury......... auaeeees 
Boston Earthen-ware Manufacturing Co., Boston. 
Boston Flax Mills, Braintree..........00e000 


Boston Linseed Oil Mills, Boston. ......... pais 
Boston & Maine Foundry Co,, Boston.......... 
Boston Oil Co., Boston. ...........0.0000. ae 
Boston Papier Mache Co., Boston. b.......... 
Boston and Salem Ice Co., Lynnfield ......... 
Boston Shoe Binding Manufacturing Co., Boston. 
Boston Sugar Refining Co., Boston........ cove 
Bowman Oil Co., Roxbury........ coccecceve 


Brimfield Stockinett Co., Brimfield........... 
Bristol Coal Co., R. Island & elsewhere........ 


Brown & Allen’s Piano-forte Co., Boston... .. ee 
Cheshire Glass Co., Cheshire............0- 4 
Chicopee Boot and Shoe Co., Chicopee......... 


Eagle Machine Co., Boston, ........+.0ee000% 
East Boston Gas Light Co., E. Boston......... 
Edgeworth Rubber Co., Malden ............- 
Fitehburg Foundry & Machine Co, Fitchburg... 
Follet Straw Manufacturing Co, Wrentham.... 
Foundry and Machine Co., Taunton...... ° ees 
Foxborough Steam Mill Co., Foxborough... .... 
Franklin Hand Stamp Co., Boston... ... ‘rede 
Great Barrington Gas Light Co., G. Barrington, 
Greenfield Tool Co., Greenfield. ....... eu eek 
Greenleaf & Taylor M’f’g Co., Huntington...... 
Hadley Manufaeturing Co., TIAGO cc ccccceees 
Heywood Chair Manufacturing Co. Gardner... 
Holliston Comb Co., Holliston.......... 


Hubbardston Chair Works, Hubbardston...... 
J. Russell Manufacturing Co. ¢ ........ rrr 
Lawrence Machine Shop, Lawrence........... 
Livermoore Manufacturing Co. ¢...... on senen 
Lowell Wire Fence Co., Lowell.............. 
Lyman Lumber Manufacturing Co., S'th Hadley. 
Lynn Gas Light Co., Lynn........... eeeeeees 
Mansfield Machine Co., Mansfield...... eekeee 


Massachusetts Shovel Ov., Worcester......... 
Massachusetts Steam Heating Co, c......... 
Mattapan Iron Works, Boston........ Keaep ex 
Medfield Boot and Shoe M’f’g. Co., Medfield... 
Merrimac Hat Co.,, NT 5445 Kadeese: one 
Merrimac Lumber Co., Lowell..... PE Ee A 
Merrimac Woolen Co., Dracut............+ ae 
Middleborough Gas Light Co., Middleborough. . 
Middleborough Steam Mill Co., Middleborough. 


Mirror Marble Co. Boston... ......... eh nea 
Monatiquot Mills, Braintree............. aes 
Montague Boot and Shoe Co., Montague. ..... ° 
New Bedford Flour Mill Co., New Bedford..... 


New England Jewelry Co, Grafton ...... cose 


Capital stock. 


$75,000 
100,000 
12,000 
10,000 
150,000 
7,000 
80,000 
35,000 
15,000 
50,000 
100,000 
30,000 
200,000 
60,000 
50,00 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
12,000 
50,000 
40,000 
200,000 
8,000 
64,000 
133,000 
5,000 
85,000 
12,000 
60,000 
8,000 
25,000 
5,000 
47,600 
45,000 
$0,000 
100,000 
50,000 
10,000 
175,000 
750,000 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 
45,000 
50,000 
16,000 
45,000 
60,000 
6,000 
13,000 
200,000 
90,000 
5,000 
11,700 
25,000 
25,000 
10,000 
80,000 
6,000 


No. of Par 
shar’s value of 
taken, shares. 
150 $500 
4,000 25 
120 100 
100 =100 
1,500 100 
40 ~=100 
800 100 
850 100 
80 §=©500 
500 =100 
200 =500 
800 100 
2,000 100 
615 100 
231 100 
1,000 100 
255 100 
1,000 50 
105 100 
10,000 5 
400 100 
2,000 100 
80 100 
640 100 
5,320 25 
50 8100 
850 #100 
120 100 
120 8500 
80 100 
500 50 
50 =100 
2038 100 
450 100 
290 100 
1,000 100 
500 =100 
100 100 
wei 100 
15,000 50 
200 38100 
200 =.100 
250 100 
424 100 
850 100 
150 100 
450 100 
600 100 
60 100 
130 =100 
2,000 100 
180 §=6500 
100 50 
117 100 
50 500 
250 100 
ay 100 
800 =6100 
60 100 


b Name altered from Bowler, Tileston & Co.’s Papier Mache Manufacturing Company. 


Companies marked thus, (c.) the location is not stated in the certificate filed in the office. 
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Amount 
of capital 
paid in. 
$75,000 
68,750 
12,000 
10,000 
150,000 
6,500 
30,000 
85,000 
15,000 
50,000 
100,000 
80,000 
200,000 
51,500 
84,946 
100,000 
25,500 
50,000 
6,000 
25,000 
40,000 
60,000 
8,000 
64,000 
133,000 
5,000 
85,000 
12,000 
60,000 
7,500 
25,000 
§,000 
47,600 
45,000 
29,000 
50,000 
50,000 
2,500 


820,000 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 

Nothing. 
35,000 
10,000 
45,000 
50,000 

6,000 
13,000 

200,000 

90,000 
1,000 
11,700 
25,000 
25,000 
80,000 
6,000 
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No. of Par Amount 
shar’s value of of capital 
Name of company. Capital stock. taken. shares. paid in. 
New England Machinists’ Co., South Boston ... $5,000 500 $10 $475 
New England Oi] Manufacturing Co. Boston... 200,000 d 100 86,000 
New England Papier Mache Co., Chelsea...... 25,000 80 §=100 8,000 
New England Steam Drill Co, Boston........ 500 =100 50,000 
New England Tanning Co., Boston........ ates 1,000 100 10,000 
North American Patent Boot & Shoe Co., Boston. 1,000 100 100,000 
North Attleboro’ Gas Light Co., N’th Attleboro’.. 421 100 42,100 
Norton Straw Co., Norton cneeeneags 140 100 14,000 
Oakville Manufacturing Co., c.......0+eee00 600 =100 50,000 
Persian Sherbet Co., Boston. .......... sees 82, 480 25 12,000 
Pheenix Cotton Manufacturing Co., Shirley..... 250 100 25,000 
Pheenix Manufacturing Corporation, Taunton... ; 80 375 30,000 
Pittsfield Woolen Co., Pittsfield... .+. 400 100 40,000 
Pratt’s Pat.-leath. Split’g Mac’e M'f’g Co., Salem 500 100 = 0,000 
Prussian Chemical Co., Roxbury 212 100 21,200 
Royalston Steam Mill Co., Royalston 150 §=100 ace ae 
S. P. Ruggles Power Press M’f’g Co., Boston... 200 1,000 200,000 
S. Sutton Boot and Shoe Manuf’g Co., Sutton.. 25 3,885 
Salem and South Danvers Oil Co., Salem. .... 100 =: 12,000 
Singletary Boot and Shoe Manuf’g Co., Sutton. 25 1,027 
Somerville Iron Co., Somerville.............- 100 7,000 
Somerset Iron Works, Somerset 85,000 ‘ 100 8,500 
South Deerfield Machine Co., South Deerfield. . 5,000 109 Nothing. 
South River Cutlery Co., Conway 19,200 92 100 19,200 
Springfield Tool Co., Springfield 30,000 100 = 80,000 
St. Maurice Lumber Co., ¢..........0cee0008 . 800,000 38,00 100 800,000 
Steam Music Co., Boston.............ee0- ys 10,000 200 10,000 
Taunton Britannia and Plate Oo., Taunton 20,000 2 100 20,000 
Taunton Enamelling Co., Taunton 20,000 500 =: 20,000 
Taunton Tack Co., Taunton 20,000 500 20,000 
Tremont Oil Co., Boston..........00-0. éccas “ROOROO 100 seeeee 
Union Gas Works Co., Boston............00. 50,000 9 100 seveee 
60,000 100 5,000 
60,000 4 250 60,000 
Union Iron Works, North Adams 200,000 2 1,000 81,000 
Union Jewelry Co., Attleborough 10,000 100 7,500 
Union Straw Works, Foxborough 500,000 500 500,000 
Union Tool Co., Goshen 16,000 é 50 4,100 
Walter Haywood Chair Co., Fitchburg 24,000 100 = 24,000 
Wamesit Steam Mill Co., Lowell 13,200 8° 100 13,200 
Wareham Manufacturing Co. Wareham. ..... 80,000 100 = 80,000 
Warren Boot and Shoe Co., Warren.......... 12,000 ‘ 100 12,000 
Warren Salt Co., ¢ 40,000 100 40,000 
Westfield Machine Works, Westfield 6,500 ; 6,500 
Westford Forge Co., Westford............+6. 20,000 20,000 
Westville Co., North Amherst............6+ 5,000 sees 
Whipple Glass Engraving Co., e Boston 75,000 6, 60,000 
Worcester County Brick M’fg Co., East Brookfi'ld 29,000 28,800 
Aggregate of 119 companies............. $7,363,500 .... .... $5,299,333 
NEW COMPANIES FILED IN SECRETARY'S OFFICE IN 1857. 


Agawam Co., AZaWAM.....-..eceeeeeeneees $12,000 not stat’d $100 $1,500 
American Enamel Co., not stated........ ooend 25,000 # 100 6,250 
American Chemical Co, Boaton 5,000 50 100 5,000 
American and Foreign Steam Safety Co., Boston $2,000 not stat’d 100 8,000 
Daggett Manufacturing Co., Attleborough 20,000 200 ~=100 20,000 
Davis Manufacturing Uo., Grafton 80,000 300 =: 100 80,000 
Farmer’s Grain Mill Co., Boston 36,000 360 100 86,000 


d Question not answered. 
e The stock of the Whipple Glass Engraving Company “ has not been paid in full, as it has been 
loaned, and put in working order but a short time,” 
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No. of Par Amount 
shares value of of capital 


Name of company. Capital stock. taken. shares, _ paid in. 
Forest Rubber Co.,Stoneham................ $8,000 160 $50 $8,000 
Hayden Manufacturing Co. Williamsburg..... 50,000 6500 100 50,000 
Holyoke Paper Co,, Holyoke..........0.00 50,000 not stat’d 500 nothing. 
Machine and Lathe Oo., Worcester........... 6,000 60 100 6,000 
Nagasset Paper Co., Springfield.............. 50,000 500 100 50,000 
National Steam Gauge Co., Boston........... 40,000 not stat’d 100 15,000 
North Abingt’n Boot & Shoe M’f’g Co.,N. Abingt’n —:10,000 . 100 5,200 
H. M. Richards Jewelry Co., Attleborough..... 100,000 1,000 100 1€0,000 
Salisbury Mills, Salisbury and Amesbury...... 500,000 not stat’d 10@ _ nothing. 
Samoset Mills, Plymouth............ seevees 35,000 3850 100 35,000 
Sheldonvil'e Jewelry Co., Wrentham.. Sis 10,000 not stat’d 500 5,500 
South Gardner Chair Manuf’g Co., Gardner.... 50,000 500 =100 50,000 


Taunton Oil-cloth Co., Taunton........ ewONa ee 7 25,000 50 500 25,000 
The Taunten Umbrella Co., Taunton.......... 20,000 40 500 20,000 
Templeton Chair Co., Templeton......... ees 25,000 not stat’d 100 5,000 


The Union Manufacturing Co., Dighton........ 12,000 120 100 12,000 
Warr’n, Silv’r, Lead, & Copp’r Mini’g Co., Bost’n, f 500,000 500 =: 100 = 00,000 
Westborough Manufacturing Co., Westborough. 25,000 not stat’d 100 15,000 
West Greenwich Lumber Co., Taunton,....... 22,000 22 1,000 22,000 





WO, COV vic a cats cadences cuedccces s@t@eueee $1,030,450 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL, FILED IN 18577. 


American Whip Co, Westfield...........+++. $25,000 250 100 $25,000 


Boston and Maine Foundry Co., Boston..... aa 10,000 not stat’d 100 not stat’d 
New Bedford Flour Mill Co., New Bedford.... 30,000 300 §=100 80,000 
New England Jewelry Co., Grafton. .......... 14,000 140 100 14,000 
Taunton Britannia and Plate Co., Taunton..... 15,800 158 100 15,800 
Westfield Machine Co., Westfield. ..... ee 8,500 not stat’d 100 1,500 








Aggregate of increase .........ececee- +0 = $98,300 cco eee §~=— $86,800 
Aggregate of new companies..........+.++ 1,698,000 waco Tee 
SOMA, 1001 40 1B8T. ove ceccacecvevccs MS6800 woe eee 5,299,838 


—_—— - —_-— 


NN OUD. i's sass eine cee barcs es ceees $9,159,800 wee eee $6,416,088 


Norr.——Returns showing the financial condition of the “ Bolton Shoe Com- 
pany ” were filed in the office, January Ist, 1854 ; “ American Whip Company,” 
Westfield, January 30th, 1856; “ Lyman Lumber Manufacturing Company,” 
South Hadley, January 5th, and of “ American Joint Stock Pegging Company,” 
Boston, October 31st, 1857; also certificates of the dissolution of the “ Ameri- 
can Verd Antique Marble Company,” dated April 8 ; and of the “North American 
Verd Antique Marble Company,” dated April 24th, were filed in the office, April 
26th, 1854, and of the « Boston Oil Refining Company,” dated August 8th, and 
filed August 9th, 1856. 

MANUFACTURE OF ONONDAGA SALT IN 1857. 

From the Annual Report of V. W. Smrrn, Superintendent of the Onondaga 
Salt Springs, to the Legislature of New York, we have compiled the subjoined 
statements :— 

The amount of salt manufactured and inspected during the year 1857, was as 
follows, each account being stated in bushels :— 











. Syracuse. Salina. Liverpool. Geddes. 
MI innidivawa Ker 538,051 1,709,254 732,037 507,650 
Solar Gi itisenveeet 190,581 127,681 14,680 114,518 
Dairy or ground.,...... 44,570 287,673 none 48,481 

WO ste iveurdes 778,202 2,124,608 748,717 670,599 


f Mining operations carried on in Warren, New Hampshire, 
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Making the aggregate of 4,312,126 bushels. 
The amount of salt annually manufactured at the Onondaga Spring, during 
the preceding twelve years, was as follows :— 


1845... 3,762,358 | 1848... 4,787,126 | 1851... 4,614,117 ] 1854... 5,808,347 
1846... 3,833,581 | 1849... 5,080,869 | 1852... 4,922,538 | 1855... 6,082,885 
1847... 3,951,351 | 1850... 4,268,919 | 1858... 5,404,524 | 1856... 5,966,810 


The revenue in 1857, amounted (in duties, at one cent per bushel, and in fines) 
to the sum of $43,126 26. The expenditures amounted to $49,759 27—(in- 
cluding salaries, $19,598 32, and repairs, labor, &c., $30,160 95.) The quantity 
of Onondaga salt was never better, if it was ever as good, as during the season 
of 1857. This was owing, in a great degree, to the vigilance of the Superin- 
tendent, and his enforcement of the new and strict inspection laws. The amount 
of salt inspected during 1857, fell very considerably below the inspection of any 
previous year, since 1851. 


The Superintendent says in his report :— 


“ There is nothing surprising in this circumstance, considering the general dis- 
turbance which has been experienced in the pecuniary affairs of the country. 
The increased stringency in the money market began to make itself felt in the 
salt trade in July, aud from that date down to the period of the bank suspension, 
and in fact during the whole season of navigation, while it was apparent that the 
consumption in salt could not be affected in the same degree that staples of less 
prime necessity were, yet the diminished facilities for money accommodations, 
and the general want of confidence among dealers, continued to reduce sales and 
shipments, until the consequences were made manifest in the manner which ap- 
pears from the tables given above, as compared with the statements of a pre- 
vious year.” 

“The price of coarse and fine salt at the works during 1857, was held by an 
arrangement among the manufacturers, at one dollar and a quarter per barrel of 
two hundred and eighty pounds. Fine salt can scarcely be sold at a lower rate, 
and leave a reasonable profit for the manufacturer. Of fine salt inspected in 
1857, about 2,200,000 bushels was the production of 1857; the residue (about 
1,100,000 bushels,) was in the manufacturers’ hands at the beginning of the year. 
There was also on hand, on the reservation, and at the port of Oswego, of the 
inspection of 1856, about half a million bushels of fine salt, and two million 
bushels of solar salt. No complaint is made by the dealer or consumer, at a 
distance from the works, of the price for which salt is sold. It is known to be a 
little above the cost. and uniform rates fixed for, and extending through the 
season, are deemed advantageous.” 

“The busiress character of 1857, did not favor the extension of the salt busi- 
ness. Only three new blocks (for making fine salt) were erected. The coarse 
salt trade was not so much affected by the financial flurry, and there were about 
three thousand new covers (or vats) erected. The total number of fine salt 
works is 307, and there are about 26,000 coarse salt covers. Frequent and 
heavy rains restricted the manufacture of coarse salt, which is all done by evapo- 
ration ; fine salt alone being made by the boiling process. Some attempts bave 
been made to extend the market for coarse salt in the Southwest, and with 
considerable success. The coarse salt works are capable of yielding at least 
four times as much salt as was made by them in 1857. ‘The process of manu- 
facturing it has been improved ; it is now pulverized to the same degree of fine- 
ness as the fine salt proper. It costs less than the fine, and for curing butter 1t 
is superior to any imported article, and much better adapted to pickling than 
foreign salt. There are now six salt wells in use.” 


LIVERPOOL IRON MARKET, 1856 AND 1857. 
From the annual tabular statement of the iron market, prepared by Mr. F. 
Robinson, of Liverpool, for the year ending December 31, 1857, we have extracted 
the following facts which are of much interest to ali persons engaged in the man- 
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ufacture or consumption of iron, It will be noticed that nearly half of the 
aggregate exports are to the United States, a fact which we should not be par- 
ticularly proud of when we recollect that we have the largest amount of ore of 
any country in the world, and of the very best quality too, with coal-beds con- 
tiguous, and every natural advantage for turning the ores into bars, rods, hoops, 
sheets, plates, rails, and pig. Our iron manufactures once fairly established, we 
could defy the competition of the whole world, just as we can now in cotton 
manufactures :— 


EXPORTS OF IRON FROM LIVERPOOL, 1856 anp 1857, 


1856 [The amounts of each article are specified in tons.] 
: To Bars. Rods. Hoops, Sheets, Plates. Pigs. Rails. Tot'l iron. 
United States. 64,966 4,218 9,462 16,516 8,765 15,898 25,097 138,922 
Other ports... 76,959 12,081 15,789 16,982 7,949 8610 27,648 165,962 











Totals...... 141,925 16,249 25,251 82,497 11,714 24,508 52,740 904,884 
1857. 
To 
United States. 68,597 4,553 8,784 12,636 3,360 9,483 27,930 130,843 
Other ports.. 68,966 9,351 13,811 16,699 8,378 6,784 83,576 157,065 
Totals...... 182,568 18,904 22,095 29,835 11,7388 16,267 61,506 287,408 
The following table shows the prices of iron, free on board, in Liverpool in 
1856 and 1857 :— 














————-- 1856. een 1857. — 
Description. High’st. Low’st. Av’rage, High’st. Low'st. Av’rage. 


£sd Zed £sd £sd £sd £s8d 
Merchant bars....perton 8126 7176 8 63 8 76 6100 7159 
Staffordshire rails....... 900 7150 8104 8126 7160 8 49 
No. 1 Scotch Pig,g.mb. 4560 8186 428 466 800 4 00 


The following is a comparative statement of Scotch pig and malleable iron, 
with the prices, stock on hand, etc., for the years 1855, 1856, 1857 :— 
1855. 1856. 1897. 


Foreign shipments from Scotland.............tons 249,000 259,500 294,000 
Coastwise shipments from Scotland........++..++ 298,000 247,600 283,500 








Total shipments from Scotland........++.0++ 542,000 507,100 627,500 
Stook in Scotland 8lst December.........+.- tons 100,000 90,000 190,000 
Furnaces in blast, 81st December...........e0005 121 123 123 


Price of mixed Nos, F.O. B. Glasgow, Dec. 31. .perton 75s. 0d. 74s. 0d. 52s. 6d. 
Av'rage price mix’d Nos. F. 0. B. Glasgow, forthe year 70s, 9d. 728. 6d. 698. 2d. 


Make of malleable iron in Scotland........... tons 110,000 125,000 100,000 
Av'rage price of b’rs in Glasgow, for the year..p’r ton £8 12s.6d. £9 0s. 0d. £8 10s. 0d 
Bank rate of discount, 31st December............. 64 perct. 6 perct. 8 per ct’ 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION OF PLATE GLASS. 


We have received from a merchant of the city of New York the annexed 
note :— 


Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


The Merchants’ Magazine of January, 1858, (vol. xxxviii., pp. 121-122,) con- 
tained an article entitled “ Improvement in the manufacture of plate glass,” which 
does much injustice to the importers of plate glass in so far as it incidentally 
states, “ that the St. Gobain factory seems to have a monopoly of the trade in 
the United States.” The facts are that two of the Belgian and two of the Eng- 
lish factories have agents in the city of New York, and one house carries on the 
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business on their own account, importing the British, French, and German plate 
glass. Through this competition the prices have been reduced to about one- 
third what they were three years since, so that, what was once an article of 
luxury, is now (February, 1858,) within the reach of all, and the better qualities 
of sheet glass are being fast superseded by it. The new mode of polishing may 
have some slight advantages, and has certainly many drawbacks as compared 
with the older methods now in use in Europe; but as it has long been done 
wholly by machinery, there can be but little gain. The duty is twenty-four and 
not thirty per cent.” 


RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





TROOSTS’ RAILWAY SPEED INDICATOR. 


We learn that Lewis Troost, Esq., of Mobile, Alabama, has recently patented 
an invention of great value to railroad companies. Mr. Troost is distinguished 
for eminent attainments in engineering, and has for several years ably filled the 
office of Chief Engineer of the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad. We 
have heretofore noticed some of his reports, and have been favored by him with 
other documents of value. His invention is designed to enable the superintendent 
or engineer of a train to keep a perfect record of the rapidity of its movement 
at any time, and thus to preserve for accurate comparison the successive resulis. 
The Scientific American from which we extract the following description of this 
invention, states that it was patented in England, June 15, 1857, and in France, 
June 18, 1857 :— 

The invention consists of an apparatus for registering every second or other 
interval of time between the departure of a railway train and its arrival at its 
destination, by a series of marks produced in one or more lines by a pen, style, or 
other marking instrument on a strip or sheet of paper or any other suitable sur- 
face, and the registration upon the same surface of every one or more revolution 
of the wheels of the train, or of any wheel attached to one of the cars running 
on the tracks, by one or more series of marks produced in one or more lines 
parallel with or conveniently continguous to the line or lines of registration of 
time by means of one or more pens, styles, or other marking instrument whos: 
operations are controlled by the said wheel. By the comparison of these regis- 
trations of time and distance—the registration of the revolutions of the whee! 
being an indication of the distance—the exact rate of the train at any time, can 
be determined; and the register of time proceeding when the train is stationary 
indicates the length of the stoppage, the localities of which are also indicated by 
a comparison with the registration of distance. The invention also consists in 
causing marks of a different character to those produced by the revolutions of th 
wheel in running forward, to be given when the wheel is running backward ; such 
marks being continued in the same line or lines or nearly so as those registering 
the forward revolution of the wheel, so as to enable them to be compared with: 
the registration of time to show the time occupied in backing; the different 
characters of the marks produced by the forward and backward revolutions of 
the wheel serving also to indicate the localities of the backing places, and by de- 
ducting the distances backed from the whole number of forward ones, the exact 
distance made by the train can be calculated. 


BUSINESS OF THE TIDE-WATER CANAL, 1849-1857, 
The Tide-water Canal extends from Wrightsville, Pa., (situated on the west 
bank of the Susquehanna River, opposite Columbia,) forty-five miles along the 
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bank of the Susquehanna to Havre de Grace, Md. ; and since its construction, 
the latter town has considerably enlarged and improved. It is a work of large 
capacity, and forms a channel, through which great quantities of coal are sent to 
market. ' After reaching tide-water, its boats are towed to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, (to the latter, through the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal,) and other 
places. Thus it constitutes an important avenue between both these cities and 
the interior of Pennsylvania. It was constructed, we believe, by an incorporated 
company. In the Philadelphia Commercial List we find the following statement 
of the number of beats towed to Philadelphia and Baltimore that arrived at 
Havre de Grace, from the opening of navigation in 1849 to the close of 1857 :— 


Phila. Baltm’re, Phila, Baltm’re. 
ST as woe 3 ‘sees 2,626 BOOT 1OG6 0.6. die dadee HESS 2,817 2,556 
EN Ao bs cae cee ies 2,576 TOO FOGG ccc cbkaees odes 8,187 2,642 
se kaa éee cow's 2,933 DOT COON ibis Kaneaieeed« 8,024 2,648 
BOBS . 200. eat ebinne oe 2,899 BRE e t LOST baaekskdeds<e 2,292 2,817 


OP ee a 


RON ee 


STATISTICS OF THE ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL, 

By order of the Board of Trustees of the Ilinois and Michigan Canal, the Se- 
cretary of the Board has published under date of January Ist, 1858, the annual 
circular showing the proceedings of that body for the financial year ending No- 
vember 30th, 1857. 

The following table will show the cost of superintendance, maintenance of 
canal and feeders, repairs, and renewals of structures, cost of pumping operations, 
&c., from the opening of the canal in 1848 to 1857, inclusive, year by year :— 











Number 

Ordinary Extraordinary Gross Canal Canal days 

repairs. repairs. expenses, opened closed, open, 

Ee ch nk kes 4 $36,452 $6,745 $43,197 April 19 Nov. 29 224 
TE Abita vese 43,922 26,999 70,922 ~~ oo Dec. 6 231 
PUG veces ca . 88,418 19,996 58,415 March 22 . 6 259 
eee 39,447 19,027 58,475 ” 15 ” 8 269 
REE 42,816 10,692 53,508 * 29 " 8 255 
BONO bas bap 40,8838 4,486 44,870 ” 14 +: 274 
haere 86,687 16,654 58,242 _ 15 . 2 2638 
Ut SEE ae 37,982 $1,071 69,0638 April 3 ae 258 
BOU0 6). inne “$F 83,101 58,357 91,458 e 8 " 4 241 
Se See 87,257 65,825 103,082 May 1 Nov. 20 204 
Average... 88,638 25,985 64,628 CaebaeEe - coseees 247 


In 1857, the canal was opened from Chicago to Joliet on the 15th of April, 
and on the Ist day of May, a loaded boat arrived at La Salle from Chicago. 
The gross revenue from tolls for the financial year ending November 30, 1857, 
was $197, 830 38. 


OPENING AND CLOSING OF THE NEW YORK CANALS, 


The following statement shows the date of the opening and closing of the ca- 
nals of the State of New York, in each year from 1844 to 1857, inclusive :— 


Days Days 
Year. Opened. Closed. open, | Year. Opened. Closed, open. 
1844 .. April 10 Nov. 26 228 | 1851.. April 15 Dec. 5 235 
1845 .. - . = 228 | 1852.. ? oa eh 239 
1846... 7? se ae 224/1858.. =: “46 239 
1847... May 1 Dec. 1 214] 1854.. May 1 ea ae 
1848 .. . 1 “<9 223 | 1855.. si 1 ‘220 224 
1849... = 1 ae 219|1856.. ’ 5 +30 217 
1850.. April 22 “ 6 298|1857.. “ 6 “ 15 295 
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RAILROADS AND CANALS OF NEW JERSEY. 

The following table exhibits the cost of the several railroads and canals in 
New Jersey, with their receipts and expenses during the year 1857; and is com- 
piled from their annual reports in 1858, to the Legislature of that State :-— 

Cost. Receipts. Expenses 
Delaware and Raritan Canal......... $3,868,909 $484,982 $195,080 
Camden and Amboy Railroad....... 5,563,589 1,611,303 943,491 
Morris and Essex Railroad.......... 1,600,808 245,801 173,846 
Morris Canal Company.... .....++. 2,506,530 286,669 119,798 
Newark and Bloomfield Railroad. ... 101,382 14,247 14,138 
Millstone arid New Brunswick Railr’d. 111,114 9,000 | 5,852 
Central Railroad 4,370,640 682,814 825,664 
Patterson and Ramapo Railroad..... 359,000 26,500 3,418 
Patterson and Hudson Railroad...... 630,020 83,400 cate 
i 257,079 80,290 17,939 
1,519,400 162,265 81,1383 
Freehold aud lensing Railroad. . 220,660 41,716 20,271 
Flemington Railroad.. 288,513 13,144 10,600 
Burlington and Mount Holly Railroad. 120,000 22,118 iaceipee is 


RAILROAD SLEEPERS—HOW SHALL WE GET THEM ? 


The consumption of timber on American railroads for the single article of 
sleepers, is so great as almost to defy calculation. Some attempts have been 
made to lessen this consumption by subjecting the sleepers to a process which 
will prevent or check their decay. Salt has been extensively tried, but in a very 
imperfect manner. Some companies have adopted the kyanizing process, and 
keep their sleepers immersed in the liquor a long time. But this process requires 
time and a great deal of space where much is to be done. Salt is about to be 
employed on one of the New Jersey roads in a way somewhat different from 
former practice. A machine was recently patented to a citizen of Trenton which 
bores a log with astonishing rapidity, at the same time making the hole perfectly 
straight all the way through—that is, if the hole be started at the center of the 
log or scantling, the auger will come out at the exact center of the other end, a 
feat which no hand-boring can perform. By this machine it is intended to per- 
forate the sleepers from end to end, fill the cavity with salt, and plug up. But 
this process will be an expensive one, as the cost of salt will be considerable. A 
cheaper and better method would be to boil the sleepers in common gas tar. This 
would charge the pores with a substance that would enable the wood to resist 
decay for many years. But while all railroad men are sensible of the immense 
number of sleepers which are called for every year, and that they are annually 
becoming dearer, no railroad manager seems to have adopted any plan for pro- 
ducing them. If the long stretches of railroad which are everywhere found 
were lined with alanthus or chestnut trees, say in double rows on each side, this 
expedient would establish an unfailing supply of the best material for sleepers. 
The planting could be done by contract at a cheap rate, and the trees would grow 
up faster than the sleepers decay. Hither the planting process must be adopted, 
or better and cheaper modes of sleepers introduced, or an indestructible substitute 
invented, as the forests of our country will not always support the heavy drain 
upon them required to keep up teas 30,000 miles of railroads. 


INTER-OCEANIC CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 


It is singular, says a writer in Blackwood, “ that at a time when the Isthmus 
of Panama is attracting so much attention, and exploring parties have been lost 
in their endeavors to discover a practicable line for an inter-oceanic canal, no one 
should have as yet attempted to cross the Isthmus at its narrowest point. Be- 
fore ascending the Atrato, and diving into the heart of the South American con- 
tinent, aud proposing to convey ships from thence by a tunnel, it would have 
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been wise to examine that part of the neck of land which nature points to as 
affording the most probable solution of the difficulty. I heard, at Panama, ac- 
counts of a depression in the Cordilleras at a point where the two seas ap- 
proximate so closely to one another, that the natives are in the habit of making 
a portage with their canoes, from the waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico into 
those which lose themselves in the Pacific ; and I was not sorry, in company with 
a fellow-countryman, to join a Frenchman, a German, and a Spaniard, who were 
about to start on a visit to some property one of them had recently purchased in 
that direction, in the hope that I might gain some information relative to so in- 
teresting a subject. The limited time at my disposal unfortunately precluded 
the possibility of my attempting anything in the shape of regular exploration. 
About thirty miles to the southeastward of Panama, the river Bayanos enters 
the Pacific, almost dividing the Isthmus at a point where the distance from sea 
to sea does not exceed thirty miles in a direct line. This was the river we ‘pro- 
ae ascending, in the hope, at all events, of finding out something from the 
arien Indians who inhabit this narrow strip of territory, and whose inveterate 
hatred to Europeans has operated hitherto as an effectual barrier to any attempt 
at penetration into their country. * * * From Chepo a depression of the 
chain was perfectly visible. The distance from Terabla to the Gulf of Mexico 
cannot be more than fifteen miles ; yet, although comparatively so near Panama, 
no one has attempted to traverse the country. An armed party would be indis- 
pensable for the ‘get ome as the Darien Indians are the most ferocious tribe in the 
country, and well skilled in the use of poisoned arrows and the blowpipe. The 
very circumstance of their so jealously resisting the entrance of a white man into 
their district, goes far to show that they are conscious of its holding out some 
unusual inducement to his stay there. It is, indeed, confidently asserted, upon 
information gained from them, as I have before said, that they constantly trans- 
port canoes of some size across this watershed.” 


RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

We derive from the “ American Railroad Annual, compiled from official 
sources by R. 8. Fisuer, Esq ,” and published by Dinsmore & Co., New York, 
the annexed tabular statements of the railroads in the United States, on January 
1, 1858 :-— 








Cost of con- 
No. of -——Length of lines.——, struction and 
States. companies, Total. Open. equipment, 

EE ccd cinracgusonerces'ee cence 14 5863 541} $17,963,677 
New Hamspshire,......+eeeeeeess 15 5944 5594 17,597,703 
Vermont: Feiscc vevevescocccenie 8 5854 5212 20,528,998 
Massachusetts ....cccceccsccecces 47 1,4134 1,283} 68,884,310 
Rhode Tdland....cccccccccccccccs 2 634 684 2,586,512 
Connecticut ......... Witenes vas “ 11 659 6472 24,848,968 
Total six New England States. 97 8,8842 38,617 $146,805,163 
New York..... Sea Wheswe pe curve 42 2,89384  2,700% 103,407,268 
NOW GOMGCT vis ce ccetceceavescess 16 6212 529% 24,825,970 
Pennsylvania .....eeeseeeee b-¥eee 68 8,458; 2,773 135,166,609 
Delaware ...... hie atre ease enw sees 8 918 918 1,619,810 
SINE Bis tii ndcdie's Kecccine sted 10 8443 7984 44,357,831 
Total five Middle States...... 139 7,9044  6,8932 $309,376,488 
ViPBiIMid . cc cccccccccccccencecees 19 1,4652 1,3214 87,705,049 
North Carolina. ........seeseeeeee 5 706 675 11,126,486 
South Carolina.... ... eee dhubess 9 9744 748} 17,601,944 
RUGUUR bcs aN ahs os 09008 ceenwees 14 1,861 1,1854 24,952,153 
FUMIOES 6 6's 6:6 ss inese Rav hawoe ecoe 4 621 128 8,500,000 





Total five Southern States..... l 6,028 4,058} $94,885,632 
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Cost of con- 
struction and 
equipment, 

as 1,160 16,263,771 
Missiasippi...cesccs secccvcceceess 5 404 5,515,009 


DEN. svc icnncienhsubedesrencd 995 11,082,362 
1,565 5,000,000 


146 115,000 
1,116 19,350,890 
666} 10,197,414 


Len 
Tota! 





6,058 14884 $67,128,946 


8,2984 2,798} 106,048,328 

dia 1451 1,281 28,801,276 
Michigan .........++.. tb kecadadle és 1,026 999 $0,390,858 
NNR sa's tnneweerbeccs TETTrTrrTrT 2,616 2,616 86,446,291 
1,962 718 19,295,842 
1,076 256 9,087,529 
798 817 19,140,247 





Total seven Northwestern States. 12,2264 89854  $299,205,371 
CR ir RK Ais eet 223-224 150,000 


Grand total ......... bias iv ‘ 85,1872 25,965% $918,146,600 
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ILLEGITIMATE POPULATION, INFANTICIDE, ETC. 


The special committee of the Board of Councilmen of the city of New York, 
which had been appointed to consider the propriety of establishing a Hospital 
for Foundlings, held a meeting on the 11th of December, 1857, at which Dr. 
James Wynve submitted an interesting statement of facts concerning Foundling 
Hospitals, ete. We now publish an outline of his statement, using, substantially, 
the report given of it by the Courier and Enquirer :— 


“ The establishment of such institutions occupied a prominent position among 
the public charities of European countries. Nations of Latin origin opened these 
hospitals for the reception of foundlings of every class and description, while 
those of German origin confined their use to infants who had lost one or both 

arents. St. Vincent de Paul was the champion of the former system, and 

erman Franke of the latter. France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
and Russia have adopted the former system, and England, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, Switzerland, a considerable part of Germany, and of the United 
States, the latter. The legislator should look upon these institutions as of abso- 
lute necessity, arising as they do from the vices or infirmities of human nature. 
The first Foundling Hospital known in history was that of Milan, founded in 
1787. That founded at Paris by St. Vincent de Paul in 1640, is the most ex- 
tensive and useful establishment of the kind now in existence. Prior to 1835, a 
turning-box was used, in which the children were secretly deposited by their 
mothers ; but since that time a certificate from a Commission of Police is neces- 
sary to secure the admission of an infant into the Hospital. Statistics of places 
where these hospitals are established show a slight decrease in the number of 


illegitimate births.” 
On the subject of infanticide, Dr. W. said :— 
“In the city of New York, according to the reports of the City Inspector's 
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office, the statistics of still births were of an alarming character, from the years 
1805 to 1857, in the first instance the proportion being one birth in every forty- 
five, increasing each half year until 1857, when the pe othe was one to twelve. 
The registration of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Kentucky, indicated a pro- 
ortion of about one to sixty. The large increase of still births in this cit 
could lead to but one inference, viz., that the number of cases of indirect infanti- 
cide, resulting from abortion or otherwise, was fearfully large in our midst. Dr. 
W. stated that he did not believe that physicians of standing were concerned in 
such matters, but he could not resist the conviction that there was a consider- 
able proportion of unprincipled men in the profession, who lent their agencies to 
bring about the startling effects he mentioned. He was unwilling to indicate 
what was his belief as to the expediency and propriety, or otherwise of establish- 
ing a Foundling Hospital in this city upon an equitable system, but preferred to 
allow the facts which he had been at the pains of collecting to speak for them- 
selves, and cause the committee to deduce such an inference as in their judgment 
might seem best.” 
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POPULATION OF CUBA IN 1857, 
We are informed that the following table shows the population of Cuba, by 
Districts, as reported by the census of 1857, and recently published :— 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


Jurisdiction. Whites. Freecol’d. Slaves, Total. 
Bahia-Honda eee eee ewer eee eeteneeee 4,237 502 6,752 11,491 































Bejucal.....sccscecceseceereeeemrees 11,887 1,674 7,348 20,857 
CINE nnn a sane a nies © cide eal eddie 27,088 8,250 60,228 90,561 
Cienfuegos ....eeecreceeeecsrecoreens 21,192 6,016 15,599 42,805 
Guanbacoa...... POE OE Te Te Cr eT 18,826 8,529 5,459 21,814 
Guanajay.... see+e- sch Wika oe annalhiy oaks 16,410 2,384 20,651 88,445 
GN cea wiuee s esta vess Saeed eqnte 21,901 2,250 16,975 41,126 
BE oso coco 0 tes ae bee Site ceebes hs 86,057 29,883 80,583 146,478 
Jaruco......6. pea weeh care cecamseees 9,883 1,028 8,183 19,094 
BEAMMED 6i.in cs 0 kis ceeccceset's ieaud 89,089 6,275 44,537 89,901 
Pe EE TNS 6 abc's c Seh celv's ébbes vivis 27,761 5,131 13,041 45,938 
San Cristobal .......cccccccces deets 11,287 1,941 7,621 20,749 
Ce CN CORES Ss « visa iio ERS e Ss Sides 27,401 8,806 6,466 42,678 
Sagua la Grande......cseeeseceeees 17,140 1,270 15,509 83,919 
Cate, Boi, cicttoid 0. 0.06 0:9 460 40 Be 18,907 1,753 11,563 27,238 
Ly a ee ae 7,463 1,800 5,327 14,090 
Santo Espiritu 4 i aishinming.de sle’e <bicdate 25,447 4,675 8,355 38,477 
San Juan de los Remedios.......... 17,448 3,850 5,847 27,140 
Santa Maria del Rosaria....... sins be 12,146 1,469 5,287 18,902 
Trinidad ...... ae eer ert 14,973 7,921 10,812 32,706 














Total, | 5a. RES ae 


EASTERN 


423,908 94,857 306,036 824,801 


DEPARTMENT, 
































cereee hea 4,027 4,228 1,643 9,898 
PE ifavcadiecs outs awardees a ace . 10,599 10,137 2,808 23,644 
COD is kaw ened cawes es a0 sv awee 23,614 33,827 34,889 82,330 : 
Guatanamo. ......... erat dos we eee 1,581 2,900 6,928 10,509 
Holguin. ...... Pe ascce sbieeettas 24,847 3,578 3,401 31,826 ; 
Jiguani aCheeseewe odeeebcsk e's b's ¥e ws 8,505 4,252 651 12,957 
MO is is oii ae singin ee bes Pee e 8,521 9,389 1,351 19,061 
| Par ep re 2,942 290 1,176 4,608 
PRED RVID. iid osc desc nec vcvvies 85,781 10,091 12,830 58,702 
TOMAR aiid as tei ciesiade's cetcccesec se 6,349 2,161 746 8,256 













ecccevccescceee 125,766 70,953 66,423 272,142 
Tp die as decensenee cece; SEROOe 94,857 306,036 824,801 








Aggregate ...secccssoecsecess 549,674 174,810 374,549 1,096,948 
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To the above is to be added the number of “ Emancipados 5,240,” and of 
“ Asiatic colonists 5,308”—making the total population of Cuba, in 1857, 
1,107,491. With the above statement we combine the returns of population of 
the “ Queen of the Antilles” at former periods, viz :— 
Years. Whites. Free col'd, Slaves. Total. 
GRisn dey wes Sie owen dan dad 94,419 80,615 44,386 169,370 
1827 . nacues scccvecvesses see 811,051 106,494 286,942 704,487 
USE becccovccecvescsceeseons 418,291 152,888 436,495 1,007,624 
L853... nccccecceveesenccoes 510,988 176,647 830,425 1,009,060 
LBET ce socccvccveseccceccoes 549,674 174,810 874,549 1,107,491 


The above table includes the population of all the islands and keys adjacent 
to Cuba. The Isle of Pines, with an area of 600 square miles and population of 
1,500, is included in the Havana jurisdiction. 

In the Merchants’ Magazine of October, 1854, (vol. xxxi., page 511,) we pub- 
lished the census of Cuba in 1853—similar to the foregoing table for 1857, but 
with additional statistics of each jurisdiction. 


PLD 


THE POOR AND PAUPER POPULATION OF LONDON. 


At the last census, in 1855, Londen contained 2,362,236 souls, namely :— 
1,106,558 males and 1,255,678 females. The Registrar General computes the in- 
erease of population since 1855, at 60,000. The census was taken in one day, 
and among other facts enumerated it appears there were on the nights when it 
was taken, 28,598 husbands whose wives were not with them, and 39,231 wives 
mourning their absent lords. Last year the number of children born in London, 
was 86,833, and in the same period, 56,786 persons died. It is estimated that in 
that city 169 persons die daily, and a baby is born every five minutes. The 
number of families living in one room is estimated as high as 150,000, and in the 

arish of Kensington, in a place called the Potteries, there are 1,147 human 
ings and 1,041 pigs congregated within a space of nine acres. The dwellings 
of a large proportion of the inhabitants of this locality are mere hovels, with 
shattered roofs and unglazed windows, the floor below the level of the external 
soil, and the walls at all times partially damp. Another portion of the miserable 
population have converted old carriage bodies, removed, in some cases, from their 
wheels, into houses; others have no other dwellings than ruined post-chaise 
bodies, for which a rent of 6d. a week is paid. Notwithstanding the great number 
of the squalidly poor and the vicious contained within its. borders, London is said 
to be one of the healthiest cities in the world. In 1856, the proportion of deaths 
was only 22 to 1,000 of the population, and half of the deaths of adults which 
happen occur from consumption and diseases of the respiratory organs. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR SETTLERS IN JAMAICA. 
The Colonial Standard, of Kingston, Jamaica, in its issue of 28th of Deeem- 
ber, 1857, contained the following :— 


The immigration act, which has now become law, is one of the most valuable 
acts in relation to the industrial economy of the island that has probably ever 
been placed on our statute book. It not only lays down a well digested scheme 
for the regulation of an immigrant system—protecting the immigrant equally 
with the employer—but it provides a machinery for a continuous progress of 
immigration, on conditions which are wholly self-supporting. And while there 
are provisions made whereby a useful industrial population may from time to 
time be carefully recruited from whatever source may promise the largest amount 
of general usefulness, there is established a machinery whereby a permanent 
colonization may be fostered, and immigrants arriving under the pledge of being 
returned within a given period of years to their own country, free of expense to 
themselves, be induced to settle permanently in the island with a grant of land, 
obtainable by industrial residence, 
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THE POPULATION OF ITALY. 

According to the best authorities the population of Italy is at present about 
as follows :—Sardinia, 4,776,034 souls; the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, 
4,916,347 } Italian Tyrol, 495,204 ; Canton of Ticino, 129,313; Duchy of Parma, 
511,969 ; Duchy of Modena, 606,139; Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 1,817,166 ; 
Papal States, 3,100,000; and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 8,616,922. 
Thus, the whole population of Italy is about 24,000,000 souls. 








MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


ON 


SONG OF THE MISER, 


Dealing, as we do, largely in statistics in the Merchants’ Magazine, we are 
not unmindful of the lighter affairs of literature, which have any bearing upon 
commerce, which in its full significance embraces every other interest of society- 
The “ Song of the Miser,” by Wa. Fincu, from the Liverpool Albion, may, with- 
out any great departure from the scope of our Magazine, appropriately g ve relief 
to the weightier matters of money, merchandise, or mercantile topics, which for the 
most part occupy our time and attention :— 


Cink, ¢link! Clink, clink ! 
There's a ray of light through the window chink, A beggar-girl stood on the parapet brink 
That comes to play with my gold, I think; Of the lonely bridge—quite crazy, I think— 
I must bar it out to-morrow. And gazed on the moaning water. 
I'll have no sun-rays counting my store; She asked for a farthing, I gave her a curse ; 
They come from a world that’s hungry for more, She plunged, and the city provided a hearse ; 
That spieth my coffers and hateth me sore; No matter—It might have been terribly worse; 
That I know to my sorrow. *Twas only a poor man’s daughter. 


Clink, clink! 
Clink, clink! ; A delicate eye-lid flashed me a wink, 
How the golden eagles glow on the brink Yesterday—close by the park, I think: 
Of the yellow pyramid, built, I think, ‘What widow was it, I wonder ? 
From spoils of every bespie, ; Why smile upon me, grim, ugly, and old ? 
Say [ frame me a miniature church the while, If the forks of the lightning were woven with gold 


Moidore and Sovereign will pave me the aisle, ‘They would lasso each flash with a veil’s white 
Doubloons and Dueats will wall it in style, Told 


And Crowns run up to steeple. ¢ Despite the following thunder! 


Clink, clink! Clink, clink! 

Across the way but a chain and a link, My beautiful gold, thy gleams I drink, 

A spider hides in his web, I think: Brighter, more nectrous than wine, I think: 
A leopard-sleek attorney. ; They glisten like stars of even. 

He would cut men’s throats serenely and cold, _I love thee better than sun-brown hair, 

If their artery-blood ran molten gold; Retter than sick men June's warm air, 

He’s is traveling on to his master’s fold— Better than angels the penitent prayer, 
I wish him a sulphurous journey. Better, aye, better than Heaven! 


OBITUARY OF A VENERABLE MERCHANT OF BOSTON. 

The Boston Evening Transcript of September 8, 1857, reported the death of 
Mr. Elias Haskell, one of the oldest and most highly esteemed merchants of Bos- 
ton. The deceased was in his ninetieth year, having been born in Harvard, 
Worcester County. Mass., April 2d, 1768. He commenced business in his native 
place in 1791, where he remained until 1798. when he removed to Boston, and 
with a partner, under the firm of “ Haskell & Whitney,” opened a store in Cam- 
bridge-street, then one of the principal business avenues in the town. In 1818, 
he removed to Central wharf and continued business some years under the firm of 
‘‘ Haskell, Barnard, & Thatcher,” and upon the death of the junior partners he 
formed a new copartnership with Mr. Clark, wader the firm of “ Haskell & 
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Clark,” which continued until the death of the latter in 1835, when he retired, 
after an honorable business career of forty-four years, having survived all his 
partners. 

Mr. Haskell was a member of the Common Council in 1823-24, the first two 
years of the Mayoralty under Josiah Quincy. He had but little taste, however, 
for political life—although he never failed to vote at every election, no matter 
what question was to be decided. He had the sterling virtues of the merchant 
of the “ old school”—was ever prompt to an engagement—upright in all his 
movements—of spotless integrity—ready to assist the needy and cheer the de- 
sponding—and his contemporaries have always said he never had anenemy. His 
moral qualities brought the confidence and respect of a wide circle of friends. 
He was for many years an officer of the Masonic Fraternity, and was one of the 
oldest masons in the State. The deceased leaves a widow with whom he has 
lived upwards of sixty years. 


I looked upon the righteous man, 
And heard the holy prayer 
Which rose above that breathless form, 
To soothe the mourner’s care, 
And felt how precious was the gift 
He to his loved ones gave— 
The stainless memory of the just, 
The wealth beyond the graye. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN CANADA, 


The following article is from the “ Canadian Merchants’ Magazine and Com- 
mercial Review,’ an imitation (commenced in April, 1857,) of Hunt’s Mer- 
cHaANTS’ MAGAZINE AND Commercial Review, with the exception of the size, or 
number of pages, and the fact that the “ Canadian” is devoted mainly to the 
commercial and industrial interests of that province of the British Empire, while 
our Magazine has not onl} embraced all matters connected with the commercial 
growth and greatness of the American Union, but of the entire world. “No 
pent up Utica” has contracted our views. We may here remark that our Ca- 
nadian friends are not alone in copying our idea of a Commercial Literature. A 
similar work, entitled “Lawson's Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review,” 
was started in London in 1846, or seven years after our Magazine was estab- 
lished ; but we are unable to state how long it was continued, as we have not 
seen or heard of it for some time. We make these statements in no spirit 
of unkindness. In fact, we feel complimented by our cotemporary for the ap- 
preciation of our pioneer labors in the field of Commercial Literature :— 

In various parts of Western Canada many are at this moment incarcerated 
solely on account of their inability to meet their engagements. Our citizens 
have mourned over the wrongs of “ Uncle Tom,” within sight of the prisons 
where their own countrymen, and even conntrywomen, have been incarcerated 
for years for what the law does not recognize as a crime! It is high time that 
our sympathies were directed to a matter so nearly affecting both our interests 
and our character, and which only requires an effort to place it on a proper 
footing. : 

Failures and misfortunes follow the footsteps of commerce in all nations ; 
riches take to themselves wings and flee away ; fortune does not always follow the 
brave, nor success reward even the prudent. ‘The object of law is to protect the 
weak and unfortunate against the strong and vindictive; to punish the guilty 
and protect the innocent. ‘The laws of Canada are, upon the whole, just and dis- 
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criminating, severe but wholesome. Even the law of which we complain is in 
itself scarcely objectionable. A man contracting a debt, does so upon the faith 
of remaining in the country till that debt is liquidated ; and if arrested in at- 
tempting to flee his country cannot complain to harsh treatment. But this 
power to arrest, if not placed under proper restraint, may become, as it has be- 
come, a crying evil in Canada. The sacredness of an oath is often forgotten by 
the impatient creditor, who, in his anxiety to secure his claim, hesitates not to 
make the necessary affidavit to secure the debtor's arrest, on the most trumpery 
evidence of his intention to abscond. 

The trader may become embarrassed through misfortune, mismanagement, ex- 
travagance, or dishonesty. As he is trusted on a supposed knowledge of his 
capacity and prudence, a want of these cannot be imputed as a crime. It is only 
for dishonesty, or supposed dishonesty, that his arrest is justifiable, Unfortun- 
ately, the designing man generally escapes by a timely removal, while the honest 
unfortunate, like the crane in the fable, must suffer the consequences of keeping 
bad company. This state of things is now producing its natural results, the 
embarrassed trader becomes the absconding debtor, and what under milder laws 
might have been a partial loss, becomes under present circumstances a total 
wreck. Honest men whose first misfortunes would have made more careful, are 
driven from the country, others equally inexperienced take their place, who in 
their turn meet a similar fate. Thus while the present law is almost powerless 
for good, it is powerful for evil. It cannot make one rogue honest, but it makes 
maby honest men act as rogues. If the necessary amendments are not speedily 
obtained it will not be owing to any opposition from the mercantile community. 
Nine-tenths of them are opposed to harsh measures, and are ever ready to accept 
of any reasonable compromise and even to continue their support where there is 
a favorable prospect of better results. But indifference may prove equally dis- 
astrous, and as we may look for many extensions and compromises before the 
business of the country is fully restored, it is for them to see that their losses are 
not doubled through the operation of an imperfect legislative enactment. We 
rejoice to see that some of the most influential newspapers in the Province are 
giving their attention to this subject, and we feel convinced that its importance 
need only to be fairly brought forward to insure the necessary reform. 


OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH MERCHANT. 

The following is an outline of the commercial life of Mr. John Monteith, who 
was recently declared a bankrupt for £400,000 :—In 1835 he commenced busi- 
ness in Glasgow, Scotland, as a calico printer, and after four or five years of un- 
successful trade, failed for about £40,000, paying a very small dividend. He 
then went to Manchester, where he commenced again as a calico printer, and, as 
before, failed, paying again, if any, a very small dividend. He then returned to 
Glasgow, and got a situation in a large calico printing house, and received, 
besides a handsome salary, large sums of money by way of commission. His ex- 
travagance, however, beggared him, and he was dismissed with, on his making 
an abject appeal, a present of £1,500. He commenced business again in 1848, 
and has for the third time become a bankrupt, with assets, which, in all pro- 
bability, will only pay a dividend of a few pence in the pound. This huge loss 
will fall almost exclusively upon the unfortunate shareholders of the Western 
Bank. In the course of his last examination, John Monteith stated that his 
domestic expenses averaged £1,704 a year since he commenced business this last 
time. If common report is to be believed, he kept up a style which few men, 
with less than £10,000 a year, would attempt. He had 18 servants, carriages 
and horses, a splendid table and choice wines, an extravagant family, and a large 
and elegant country mansion. 
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BRIEF OBITUARY OF A NEW YORK MERCHANT, 


In accordance with our custom of publishing in the Merchants’ Magazine 
biographies of eminent merchants, we now give a brief sketch of the life of Jouy 
Oornovt, Esq., ex-President of the Bank of New York, which we have compiled 
from a notice in the Courier and Enquirer. @ 

“ Mr. Oothout, who died at his residence in New York, on Thursday, 28th of 
January, 1858, aged 70 years, came of an old Knickerbocker race, and lived a 
life of quiet usefulness and integrity, worthy of his origin. He was born in New 
York, and started in life as clerk to the late well known Robert Lenox. Mr. 
Oothout did not, after the termination of his clerkship, engage in mercantile or 
any other special business for himself. He was, however, soon called to that re- 
sponsible service in public business which he worthily continued to perform to 
the end of his life. Appointed Treasurer of the Savings Bank in Chamber-street, 
he discharged its duties for twenty years, and then became President of the Bank 
of New York, which office at the time of his death he had filled for fifteen years, 
having also been a Director thirty years. Mr. Oothout was also for several years 
a Director of the Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Company, and was at the time 
of his death also the President of the New York Eye Infirmary. Mr. Oothout 
was benevolent in disposition, and had, like all true Knickerbockers, an intense 
love for home and family, in the midst of which he was ever happy, loved, and 
venerated.” 
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THE DENNISTOUN MERCANTILE FIRM OF SCOTLAND. 
The following account of the very extensive firm of J. & A Dennistoun, we 


copy from the Fifeshire (Scotland,) Advertiser :— 


The firm of Messrs. J. & A. Dennistoun was founded about seventy years ago 
by James and Alexander Dennistoun. Alexander died at a comparatively early 
age, and took little interest in the business. Both brothers were natives of 
Campsie, their father being a farmer at Newmiln, about a mile from the village. 
James left home when about twelve or thirteen years of age. to push his fortune 
in Glasgow. On the day he left his father’s roof, his mother gave him bis shoes 
in his hand, with sixpence rolled in a handkerchief, and off he went, wading 
through the Glazart, a burn that passed his father’s farm. After walking some 
distance he sat down to put on his shoes, and said to himself, that if he could 
not manage to buy a new pair of shoes he would never return to Campsie. He 
got an engagement as an apprentice to a hosier, whose shop was behind the 
Tolbooth, in High-strect, and proved a very apt apprentice. 

After finishing his apprenticeship he commenced to ship goods to America, 
and was extremely successful, one of his earliest ventures, we are informed, being 
a large shipment of braces which yielded him a handsome profit. He was the 
founder of the Glasgow Bank, which commenced business in a very humble way, 
in North Albion-street, in a small flat, up one stair. There were only six or eight 
partners in the bank. Mr. Dennistoun’s career as a banker was a very success- 
ful one. He was liberal in his dealings, and we are informed that he was par- 
ticularly kind to inhabitants of his native village when applied to by them for 
pecuniary accommodation. His business as a merchant in the American trade 
increased with great rapidity, and has been largely developed by his sons, John 
and Alexander, now the principal partners of the firm. During the last few 
years they have done a large business with Australia. The Ameriean panic 
combined with the failure of the Liverpool Borough Bank, in which they were 
large shareholders, caused the firm in November, 1857, to suspend payment. 
Their liabilities amount to nearly three millions, but the creditors unanimously 
agreed to accept payment in instalments, to be spread over the next three years. 
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THE FISHERIES IN THE GULF OF ST, LAWRENCE. 


A report, laid before the last session of the Canadian Legislature, of a cruise 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, during the fishery season of 1856, by the goverm- 
ment schooner La Canadienne, under the command of Captain Fortin, contains 
the following items of general interest :— 


“The fisheries of the Gulf are, whale, cod, seal, herring, salmon, mackerel, 
salmon trout, shad, and halibut. Lobsters are plentiful, but there is no demand 
for export. The annual value of these fisheries on the coast of Gaspe. and at 
the Magdalen Islands, is nearly £150,000. A large number of American vessels 
are employed in the trade, and these are said to be admirably adapted for the 
purpose—much more so than Canadian vessels. The coasts of Anticosta abound 
with fish, but owing to the absence of good roadsteads and secure anchorage, 
seamen keep the island at a good distance. There are no fishing stations on it. 

“'The mackerel fishery has been greatly neglected by Canadians; but, it ap- 
pears that more attention is to be given to it for the future. This fishery needs a 
class of very fast-sailing vessels. ‘The Labrador herring is stated to be very fine 
fish, large quantities of which are annually exported. Whilst the Canadienne 
was at Blanc Sablons Bay, an establishment there was shipping 1,000 barrels 
for Jersey. Captain Fortin points out the value of the herring fishery, and ex- 
presses surprise that Quebec merchants do not enter upon it. The fishery itself 
would be more valuable than the coasting trade, whilst a good business could be 
done with the inhabitants of the coast, in foreign or Canadian products. In 1856, 
seven schooners from Nova Scotia received in barter for produce fish, oils, furs, 
and sealskins. to the value of £22,000. 

“In the whale fishery eight schooners are engaged, having an aggregate tonnage 
of 455 tons. Most of these vessels are fitted out at the establishment of Mr. 
LeBoutillier, at Perce. The fishing season commences early in June. The prin- 
cipal species of whale caught, are the black, the humpback, the sulpher bottom, 
and the finback. The former of these, and the most valuable, is very scarce. 
The humpback yields from 10 to 80 barrels of oil. The others are of compara- 
tively little value. The number of whales has perceptibly diminished within a 
few years, and it is thought that they will ultimately disappear altogether, as the 
walrus has disappeared. It is stated that, 80 or 100 years ago, this animal swarmed 
in immense herds on the Magdalen Islands. and in the Bay of Chaleur. 

“ The fishing establishments of Robin & Co. and LeBoutillier & Bros., are the 
most extensive in the Gulf, employing about 500 men. ‘These firms ship great 
quantities of fish to Brazil, Spain, and Italy. The vessels employed in this trade 
are topsail schooners, brigantines, brigs, and a few barks from 100 to 400 tons. 
They sail usually in October, November, and December. In the winter they 
generally find freight to a Mediterranean or British port, and in April they pro- 
ceed to Cadiz or Liverpool for salt, and return to the St. Lawrence in May, 

“ Some years ago a mining and fishing company was formed, which held 173,000 
acres of land. Large and magnificent buildings for fishing purposes were erected, 
and about 500 men were employed for fishing and lumbering ; but the company 
soon closed up. However, it holds the lands, and refuses to sell 50 or 100 acre 
lots or else ask such an enormous price for them, that no one can buy—another 
insiance of the wrong done to the country by grants of land to speculators. 

“The Canadienne cruised in the Gulf 158 days, and sailed about 6,000 miles, 
The report shows that her services were needed, and the results, in the protecting 
of our fisheries, in the maintainance of order and peace in the Gulf, and in her 
opportune service rendered to distressed or wrecked marines, are highly satis- 
factory.” 


eee 


THE GROCER AND HIS APPRENTICE. 


“ Well, Augustus, you have been apprentice now three months, and have seen 
the several departments of our trade—I wish to give you a choice of occupation.” 
Apprentice—* Thank’ee.” Grocer-—“ Well, now, what part of the business do 
you like best?” Augustus (with a sharpness beyond his years) —* Shuttin’ up, sir!” 
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BRIEF OBITUARY OF A BOSTON MERCHANT. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser, of September 12th, 1857, recorded the death of 
Henperson Incues, which took place on Wednesday, the 9th of September. 
Mr. Inches was born in Boston on the 7th of February, 1774, and had conse- 
quently attained to the advanced age of 83 years. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1792, and was the last survivor of his class. He was for many years 
favorably known as an honorable, intelligent, and upright merchant in Boston, 
but retired from active business several years since, with an ample fortune. He 
was highly respected, and his death was deeply regretted not only by his family, 
but by the community of which he was so long an honored and respected member. 


SHORT CREDITS RECOMMENDED, 


We condense from the Providence Journal the following suggestions on re- 
ducing the existing system of long credits on domestic goods, and remark that 
the principle of short credits may be profitably adopted in all branches of trade. 
The Journal says :— 


“There is hardly any reform so loudly demanded, and its necessity so generally 
agreed to, as the reduction of credits on domestic goods. The nominal credit of 
eight months is sufficient to ruin any business, while the credits in other depart- 
ments of trade are six months and four months. Any business which laps over 
its credits, granting a new one before the old one is settled, takes a double risk, 
stimulates an unhealthy demand, and, in the final settlement. accepts the leavings 
of others. But while the nominal credit is thus ruinous, the real credit is even 
worse, being often nine, ten, and sometimes over twelve months. It is not strange 
that, under such a system of credits, so many commissioned houses have failed, 
and the others have been crowding the banks for renewals, their own means be- 
ing absorbed in the indulgence which they are obliged to extend to their cus- 
tomers, to whom they have sold on such long time. We are indebted to a manu- 
facturing house in Providence for the following memorandum of the actual sales 
of a desirable article of bleached goods for the three months ending September 
30th, 1857 :—50 packages sold on eight months’ credit ; forty on nine months ; 
eleven on ten months ; seventy-nine on average of eight-and-a-half months ; and 
sixty-six on average of nine-and-a-half months, making the total of 246 packages, 
sold on the total average of very near nine months’ credit. 

This was the result of the sale of bleached goods. Fancy goods, such as prints 
and other colored fabrics, are sold on longer credits. Prints were sold in the 
summer of 1857, in large lines, on eighteen months’ credit. An extensive manu- 
facturer of heavy brown and colored goods, reports that he had nearly one thovsand 
packages sold by one commission house in New York, for the quarter ending 
October 1, 1857, and the principal partner acknowledged to him that two-thirds 
of them were sold on ten months’ credit, and the sales were rendered at eight 
months, they losing the difference in time from their commissions. With these 
facts, and many more of the same tenor, before us, is there any wonder that the 
commission houses, as a class, are broken down, and the pressure for renewals 
from nearly all of them is so strong? ‘The same thing must occur again, if the 
same course is continued of these extended credits. All other departments of 
trade are shortening their credits; groceries and provisions are sold mostly for 
cash, and never on a longer credit than four months ; the hardware dealers have 
reduced their terms from six months to four months; all the supplies for our 
mills are either for cash or credit ; cotton and wool are sold in all the markets at 
the South and New York for cash; why should we continue to sell the articles 
when manufactured, on eight months’ or ten months’ credit, and thus furnish 
capital for purchasers to pay their debts to those who sell on the short credit, 
and leave the manufacturers and dealers in dry goods to take what may be left 
after the others are paid? 
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The auction houses sell dry goods of all kinds on six months, and the wisdom 
of this course has been very conspicuous, as the large sales made January and 
February, 1857, falling due in July and August, where punctually paid for, 
whereas the sales to the same purchasers by the commission houses, on eight 
months’ and nine months’ credit, and falling due in the last few weeks, were not i 2 
paid, and had to be extended or compromised. If the goods were sold on six | 
months, each season’s purchases would be settled for before the commencement of 
the next season’s sales, and as the same parties are buying from year to year 
they would owe the commission houses but one-half what they now do.” 
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SYSTEM OF SELLING GOODS AT MANCHESTER. 


The following extract from a recent letter from Manchester, England, describes 
the system adopted by the great manufacturing establishments of that city in 
selling their goods, and in receiving payment. It shows that the principle of 
selling for cash or short credits is one of the elements of the prosperity of 
Manchester :— 


“The general system upon which goods are sold here is for cash—that is, 
all accounts are paid on a particular day of each month fixed by the different 
houses. For instance, Mr. P pays all accounts the last Friday in each 
mouth, by a check on his bankers, and deducts 14 per cent discount. On the 
same principle, all manufactured goods and yarns are sold. Some houses prefer 
to pay cash immediately on presenting the account, and then deduct one month’s 
interest and 14 per cent. Some manufacturers sell their own cloth at their 
offices, others employ an agent, and pay 1 per cent for selling. Very few printers 
or manufacturers consign goods. The few who do so are wealthy men, and have 
houses abroad, and do business both in imports and exports. I should think 
that more than 90 per cent of the business is done on the system of cash pay- 
ment. ‘The American agency houses here buy their goods on the terms which 
I have named, and settle as they may with the New York importers. But 
few, if any, of our printers send goods on consignment. This has been done 
by the Scotch and Liverpool houses, and the result is now apparent. ‘The 
banks have encouraged this business, and the present loss and distress are the 
result. Here in Manchester, as the rule, all goods bought up to the 24th of this 
month are due the last Friday of next month, and are paid by a check less 14 
per cent. ‘Tis is called cash payments. If a banker’s bill at three months was 
offered, it would not be taken. This system has, during the present crisis, (1857,) 
saved Manchester from many heavy losses.” 






























THE FARINA COLOGNE OF COMMERCE, 


A suit was recently brought in one of the English Courts, by the celebrated 
Johann Maria Farina to prevent the vending of imitations of his labels, to be 
affixed to spurious Eau de Cologne, in the course of which the following details 
of the establishment, and celebrity of the family of Farina, the inventors of 
Cologne water, were brought out :— 


“In 1709, Johann Maria Farina, a lineal ancestor of the plaintiff, established 
himself at Cologne as a vender of Italian wares and perfumery. He came from 
Lombardy, and his place of business was on the same site as that of the house 
in which plaintiff now dwelt, viz., in the Julichs-platz, in the city of Cologne. 
At that time he invented the article now called Eau de Cologne, and connected 
with his name throughout Europe and the world. ‘The invention was committed 
to writing in cypher, and from that day to this the secret, the trade, and the 
premises have remained in succeeding generations of the family, and they were 
now vested in the plaintiff. In 1832, the business belonged to Johann Maria 
Farina, the plaintiff's cousin, and Charles Antony Gerald Farina, the plaintiff's 
father, and at that period the plaintiff, although assisting in the business, had no 
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interest in it, and had not been made acquainted with the secret. In that year, 
in consequence of the number of imitators who wished to appropriate to themselves 
some of the benefit of the invention, the plaintiff's father adopted a trade-mark as 
a check against them, consisting of his own signature, ‘Johann Maria Farina,’ 
with a peculiar flourish beneath, a description of the position of his house— 
* gegen uber dem Julichs-platz’—a Prussian eagle in the corner, and some other 
matters of drawing with which the public eye was familiar. This label had been 
affixed to every bottle of Eau de Cologne which had been sold from 1832 up to 
the present time, and the plaintiff would tell them that he sold about half a 
million of bottles per annum. He had been appointed purveyor of the article to 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, and to most of the crowned heads of Europe, 
and he had obtained a prize medal for it at the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
ey Johann Maria Farina, was the first witness called. In cross-examination 

e said there were about thirty Farinas carrying on the trade of Eau de Cologne 
manufacturers at Cologne. There were twenty-one of the name of Johann 
Farina. A Johann Farina carried on business in the Julichs-platz. Up to 
1832 he (the plaintiff) used no labels. None of the manufacturers at Cologne 
used labels exactly like his. He exported about 200,000 bottles to England 
annually.” 


A WATER.-TIGHT SAFE FOR CARRYING SPECIE IN SHIPS. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American suggests that all ships carrying 
specie or treasure, in any shape or form, should be provided with a water-tight 
safe, in which all valuables should be put. This safe ought to be made of boiler 
iron, globed-shaped, well painted, and lined inside for six inches with cork, and 
having a lining of thinner iron inside the cork if requisite ; a small water-tight 
door would be all the entrance required, and the safe could be made of any size. 
By means of two handles it should be tied to the deck, and might have the ship's 
name embossed upon it, so that in case of wreck or a catastrophe like that of the 
Central America, it would only be necessary to loosen the safe, and it would 
float away and be picked up by the crew of some vessel, who might return it to 
its proper owners. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE VIEW OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The Charleston Courier says that “ the reason why slaves are not imported into 
the United States from Africa, is not because such importation is prohibited by an 
act of Congress, but because the planters of the South do not demand it. A 
cargo of slaves could not be sold in Charleston if they were brought there. But 
if the people of the South should offer the money for the negroes, the Northern 
shipowners would take the risk and bring them in spite of the law, just as they 
now, in defiance of the cruisers and of the laws of her most Christian and Catholic 
Majesty, are landed on the coast of Cuba. In other words, it is the public senti- 
ment of the South, and not the philanthropy of the North, which forbids the 
introduction of foreign slave-labor.” 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN MONEY IN CANADA. 


We learn from the Toronto Leader that some six months ago a bank robbery 
to the amount of $100,000 in notes and gold was committed in one of the British 
Provinces. The directors thought it the most prudent course to keep the matter 
quiet. They, therefore, sent to Buffalo, New York, for a detective officer, who 
want quietly to work, and ultimately succeeded in tracing the crime to some of 
the criminals engaged in the act. By this process nearly the whole of the money 
was recovered, and paid over to the owners. 
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1.—The Hasheesh Eater, being Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean. 12mo., 
pp. 371. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Hasheesh Eater writes with such fluency and force, and often with such 
curious felicity of style, (seldom the gift of art,) that the reader feels a natural 
curiosity to know who the Pythagorean is. We have thought a clue might be 
found in three striking sketches published in Putnam’s Monthly, one in April, 
1854, the second in September, and the third in December, 1856, in which were 
vividly set forth the strange effects of that strange plant the Cannabis Indica. 
The second article was also entitled “ The Hasheesh Eater,” but our author men- 
tions it as the work of another. In the Vision of Hasheesh, however, published 
in Putnam, in April, 1844, the writer attributes the strange vein of the super- 
patural running through the Arabian Nights to the use of Hasheesh. Our 
author claims, with proper modesty, the discovery of this secret as his own. 
Perhaps, then, the Seer of the Vision and our Pythagorean are one. The book 
has qualities which need not hide behind an assumed name. It professes to nar- 
rate the experience of a young man who, like De Quincy, is tempted to have re- 
course to artificial stimulus, not like him to relieve pain, but out of curiosity, 
and making use of hemp instead of opium. Many wild scenes and visions are 
described in a somewhat arabesque strain. We are reminded by turns of Southey, 
Coleridge, and the Arabian Nights, but not of De Quincey. Two pages are 
enough to show that the fear of the charge of plagiarism or imitation here, which 
the author expresses, is uncalled for. The book hardly belongs to the tribe of 
“ confessions,” which whole genus, St. Augustine, Rousseau, and De Quincy, in- 
clusive, seems to us sickly and disagreeable to a degree. The best and largest 
part of the book is not the narrative but the criticisms upon literature and life, 
on Locke and Coleridge, interspersed. What we least like about our Hasheesh 
Eater is the hasheesh. 


2.—Ocean Steam Navigation and the Ocean Post. By Tuomas Rainey. 8vo., 
pp. 224. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This volume is devoted to the subject of steam navigation. We have not time 
or space in this notice to present an elaborate analysis of its contents. The 
work is divided into ten sections ; the first treats of the present position of steam 
navigation ; the second, of the necessity of rapid steam mails; the third, of the 
capabilities of ocean steam; the fourthgof the cost of steam and ocean mail 
speed ; the fifth, of ocean mail steamers”in regard to their attempts to live on 
their own receipts ; the sixth, of how mail speed can be obtained ; the seventh 
points out the duty of the government to the people ; the eighth shows how the 
government may discharge its duty in this matter; the ninth gives an account 
of the British system and its results ; and the tenth and last section is devoted to 
a consideration of the mail lines of the United States. 


3.—Athanasia; or, Foregleams of Immortality. By Epwunp H. Sears. Bos- 
ton: American Unitarian Association. 


This is not a book of any ism, but of a catholic, suggestive, and original 
mind. Hardly a chapter of its three parts—Immortality, the Excarnation of the 
Son of Man, the Pneumatology of Paul—but invites discussion and inspires 
meditation. As far as the book tends to any denominational stand-point it is 
Swedenborgian ; but it is prominently spiritual, generous, cheerful, invigorating, 
and comprehensive. All its admirers ask is that it should bave a fair hearing, 
on this most interesting theme; and its vigor, beauty, and liberality will even- 
tually make way for it in the theological world. 
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4.—Debt and Credit. Translated from the German of Gustav Freitac. By 
L. C. C. With a preface by Curvauier C. J. Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., ete. 
12mo., pp. 564. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This translation of the most successful novel of the day in Germany, which 
has run through six editions there since its appearance in 1855, is faithful and 
spirited, and reads like an original, which latter quality we deem the very first in 
a translation for popular ing. The story has been condensed in the process 
of transfer into English, and thereby gains, we think, in rapidity and energy, 
for there is a tendency to perplexity in German novel writers which is a little 
wearying. The story has a political bearing and asocial meaning. It illustrates 
the changes going on in Germany in the relative position of the old privileged 
classes and the rising mercantile middle class, which rises as the other sinks, and 
necessitates a re-adjustment of the social scale. The story of the hero's fortune, 
as clerk and ipcpcheat. are told with much effect ; there are lively pictures of 
German society, stirring incidents of the war in Poland, passages of genuine 
humor, and delineations of the darker side of human nature of great power and 
truth. In the interesting preface, by Chevalier Bunsen, he states that the work 
has taken such a hold of the hearts of men in the educated middle classes that 
hundreds of fathers, in the highest industrial ranks, present it to their sons at 
the outset of their career as a work of national interest, a testimony to their 
future social position and their faith in the future that awaits it. 


5.—The Golden Age of American Oratory. By EpwarpG. Parker. 12mo., 
pp. 425. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 


By the golden age of American oratory, Mr. Parker means the period since 
the Revolution ; and under the heads of Oratory, of Congress, of the Bar, and 
of the Platform, he gives spirited and appreciative analyses of the eloquence of 
Clay, Webster, Ames, Pinckney, Choate, Everett, E. H. Chapin, H. W. Beecher, 
and Wendell Phillips. The spirited essay upon Choate’s qualities as an advo- 
cate attracted attention some time since in Putnam's Magazine, and the entire 
work is written in the same animated vein. Mr. Parker's criticisms and conclu- 
sions deserve additional weight from the fact that he has frequently listened to 
all the speakers he notices, except Ames and Pinckney; and with the exception 
of the latter and Clay, he confines himself to the orators of New England. In- 
cidental allusions are made to Hoffman, Wirt, and a few others, and he confesses 
that there are other great names in our country behind these-—but none greater. 


6.—A Physiological Cook Book, By Mrs. Horace Mann. 16mo., pp. 189. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Some score or more of cook-books and housekeeper’s manuals have been 
ublished within the last ten years, aff the number is constantly augmenting. 
Most of the lady novelists and writers, including Mrs. Hale, Mrs, Ellett, Mrs, 
Childs, &c., have published their “ cook-books,” and now we have another from 
Mrs. Horace Mann, the object of which is to show how healthful and nutritious, 
and even luscious, food can be prepared without injurious ingredients. She re- 
gards the pleasures of the appetite as legitimate. Her motto—* Christianity is 
the Kitechen”—may give some idea of the character of the volume. It isa 
small, neat, compact volume, and better adapted to the wants of a large class of 
housewives than some volumes of larger dimensions. 


7.—The Harp and the Cross: a Collection of Religious Poetry. By Rev. 8. 
G. Butrincu. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 


From a familiar use of similar collections, we pronounce this latest of all the 
best. The classification of topics is excellent. Many new pieces are given. The 
part sixth, on Penitence, is the richest in tone. The only error is, the selection 
is too exclusively modern and recent. Not half enough of Bryant is given, and 
but one piece from Wordsworth; but the “ Burial of Moses” is worth the price 
of the book. 
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8.-—Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By Wittiam Exper. 8vo., pp. 416. 
Philadelphia : Childs & Peterson. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 


No one of the many sympathizing and admiring readers who followed the heroic 
Kane through his Arctic perils and triumphs, as told in the pages of his own 
matchless narrative, written precisely as one who could do such things might be 
expected to write of what he did, can read without the deepest interest this 
memoir, which completes a biography of which the “ Arctic Explorations” may 
be considered as so many chapters. For Kane was the life and soul of the 
Arctic expedition of 1852. Upon him, his foresight, wise management, dogged 
endurance, and heroic daring, hung the lives of his men and the chances of the 
enterprise. Dr. Elder has furnished a memoir worthy of his subject, worthy a 
place beside the volume of Kane’s beautiful narrative. The thirty thousand 
subscribers for the work will, we think, be entirely satisfied with the fullness and 
fidelity, the freedom from exaggeration, and yet warm and loving appreciation 
with which Dr. Elder gives the event of Kane’s career, his parentage, early educa- 
tion, experience as a surgeon in the navy, residence in China, travel in Africa and 
Europe, adventure during the Mexican war, in short, all the fortunes of the great 
traveler and explorer, precious to their culmination in the Arctic voyages, 


9.—Edna; or, an Antique Tale. By Emma Carra. 12mo., pp. 348. Boston: 
James French & Co. 


A story of New England domestic life, in which the reader is cautioned against 
expecting to be led into homes of showy luxuries. Such did not exist during 
the time and scenes this story is supposed to represent. New England respect- 
ability did not then depend on the gloss of a coat or the amount of stock in 
bank. As a woman’s delineation of character, it has largely to do with the 
affections, and it depicts “ home” without velvet and tapestry. 


10.--Chanticleer ; a Thanksgiving Story ; or, the Peabody Family. By Corne- 
Lius Matraews. With Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 130. New York: Wm, 
S. Matthews. 


This, the first of a series of illuminated classics, was originally published sev- 
eral years since. It was well received at the time. Mr. Matthews has lost none 
of his vigor or his wit, and those who may not have read “ Chanticleer,”’ will 
find it deserving “a place beside Rasselas and the Vicar of Wakefield,” the first 
two stories of our early reading. 


11.— Waverley Novels. Household Edition. ‘The Abbot. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. 

We have called attention from time to time, as the volumes have appeared, to 
this edition, at once elegant and substantial, of Scott’s Novels. Never before 
in this country has the genius of Scott received such ample and fitting typograph- 
ical honors as in this edition of the novels, and in Little & Brown’s edition of 
the poems, and we have the same commendation, for like excellences, to bestow 
on both. 


12.—The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. With a Memoir of the Author, 
In nine volumes. 1l6mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Had we a printing press of our own, like Horace Walpole, at Strawberry 
Hill, and should we set about getting up an edition of Scott, which should fully 
come up to our ideal of a fireside and library edition of his poems, we hardly 
think it would differ in any particular from the one just published in Boston. 
Here is portableness, white, strong paper, clear type, and ample annotation, in- 
cluding the “ various readings,” and extracts from leading criticisms. The edition 
includes ail the minor poems and the translations from the German. The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border does not properly belong to a collection of 
Scott’s original poems, but an edition of it. uniform with this, would be highly 
acceptable. As it is, we are now prepared to say that Scott has been worthily 
edited in America. 
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13.—Twin Roses. A Narrative. By Anna Cora Ritonie, Author of “ Auto- 
biography of an Actress,” “ Mimic Life,” “Armand,” etc. 12mo., pp. 273. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. ' 


Mrs. Mowatt’s Autobiography was written with such irank simplicity, that it 
was widely read and admired. In this tale, the life of an actress is made the sub- 
ject of attractive fiction. A young friend, whose enthusiasm guaranties her 
sincerity, pronounces the story charming, and we can, therefore, confidently re- 
commend it to our readers. Much attention has been recently attracted to the 
drama, and this story illustrates in some of its aspects the life of the stage. 


14.-The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Complete in two volumes. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 


Mr. Lowell receives in this edition the honors of « blue and gold,” which Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields are bestowing fitly upon the worthiest of English and 
American contemporary poets, ‘T'he volumes possess all the higher excellences 
of this series, which render them generally and deservedly popular. We find all 
our old favorites in this edition; such verses as the “ Incident in a Railroad 
Car,” and one or two of the “ Biglow Papers,” stamp Lowell a true poet, and an 
American one too. 


15.—Abridgment of the Maritime Law; Comprising General and Particular 
Average, Adjustment, Abandonment, Bottomry, Collision, and Salvage. To 
which is added the General Duties 0: Masters and Owners, with a copious 
Appendix, containing several Useful and Legally Approved Forms. By 
B Dixon, Notary Public, Average-Adjuster, and Insurance Broker, Norfolk, 
Va. 8vo. Norfolk: J. D. Ghiselin, Jr. New York: Charles T. Evans. 


This book seems to possess all the elements of mercantile law on the subjects 
indicated in the title-page, which we have quoted in full, and so far as the law of 
insurance is concerned we have never met with a better or more comprehensive 
manual. The work embraces the whole subject of insurance, and covers, as it 
seems to us, the whole ground. 


16.—The American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 
1858. 12mo., pp. 376. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


This almanac comes to us prepared with its usual fidelity. Its astronomical 
department, under the superintendence of Mr. George P. Bond, assistant of the 
observatory at Cambridge, is well done, although by no means in advance of the 
learned Jabors of Mr. Paine, who conducted that department in the early years 
of its existence. We have ever regarded Mr. P. as one of the first astronomers 
on our continent, and we regret that he did not continue the superintendance of 
that department of a most valuable work. 


17.—The Plant Hunters, or, Adventures among the Himalaya Mountains. By 

Captain Mayne Rerp, Author of “the Desert Home,” “ the Young Yagers,” 

ete., etc. With Illustrations. 16mo., pp. 353. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Captain Reid has written more interesting stories for boys than any other 
living author. “The Plant Hunters” is equal to any of the former produc- 
tions of his prolific pen. 
18.—The Spanish Conquest in America; and its Relation to the History of 

Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Artuvur Hers. Vol. iii. 

12mo.. pp. 532. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

The two previous volumes of this work were noticed in our Magazine some time 
ago, that is, on their appearance. ‘This volume, which was originally published 
in London last year, completes the series. It has “ books ” on the «Administra- 
tion of Cortes,’ and the “ Conquest of Peru.” It is not only an interesting, but 
very instructive volume. 
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